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To My Mother 

AW ELIZA SIGLER WOODS 
Who through her intelligence, 
Perseverance, industry and good judgment 
Kept the home fires burning 
And made it possible 
For Father 

i 

To give his time and talent 
To public affairs. 








BARTLETT WOODS 
O to die advancing on! 
Conquering , holding, daring , venturing, 
As we go the unknown ways. 

Fresh and strong the world we seize, 
World of labor and the march; 

By those swarms upon our rear, 

We must never yield or falter, 
Through the battle, through defeat, 
Moving yet and never stopping. 
Pioneers! O pioneers! 

—Walt Whitman. 








FOREWORD 


We feel justified in giving this book, “The First Hundred 
Years of Lake County” to the public because we believe that it 
has real merit as a volume of interesting historical facts centered 
around the articles and speeches written by my father, Bartlett 
Woods, who preserved them all in a scrap book. 

Father came to this county from England in 1837, and from 
the very beginning, took a deep interest in everything that went 
on about him, especially public and political questions. Being 
brought up in that atmosphere, I naturally followed in his foot¬ 
steps, and long before his interest in public affairs ceased, mine 
began so that we can honestly claim a hundred years of keen 
observance of events in Lake county. 

My parents were among the early pioneer settlers of the 
county. My mother was a Sigler and her family dates its history 
in America back to Revolutionary War days when several of her 
ancestors took part in the struggle to free the colonies from the 
mother country. The Siglers were hardy sons of the soil, born and 
bred in the American way of doing things. 

Mother always prided herself on being Pennsylvania Dutch. 
She was strong in body and in mind, ambitious and determined, 
and had a good sense of business management. What she could 
do in a day, a week or a year, looking back from a 1937 viewpoint, 
is beyond belief. She was the typical pioneer wife and mother, 
capable of performing any task that happened to come her way. 
She had a big family to raise, there was never ending farm work, 
and most of the time, company. 

My father was raised in Hastings. Sussex, England. His 
father was postmaster of the town and gave the boy a good educa¬ 
tion. On finishing school, he went to London and worked as a 
bookkeeper in an office. When he was eighteen, he came to America. 
Compared wdth those young men who had been brought up in 
this frontier country, he was at a great disadvantage. He had 
had no experience wdth the ax or the plow and knew none of the 
tricks of life in the wilds. The thing that saved the battle for 
him was the good judgment he showed in selecting his life part¬ 
ner. 

Father was always far more interested in public affairs gener¬ 
ally than he w*as in his own business of farming. However, he 


was as successful at that as was the average man of that time. 

When the question of slavery arose, Father was body and 
soul against it and took advantage of every opportunity to write 
or say something in the Abolitionists’ cause. To him goes the 
credit for organizing the Republican party in Lake county and 
he represented his district as state representative for two terms 
during the Civil War days. He w T as alw r ays active in seeking 
benefits for the farms, the farmers and their wives, being an 
arduous worker in the Patrons of Husbandry, now the Grange, 
the Farmers’ Institute and the Fair Associations. He was the 
champion of the common people. I defy anyone to say that he 
ever did anything for a selfish or mean purpose. Though he may 
not always have been right, when he fought for a thing, he thought 
that it was just and proper. Whether he had the backing of a 
crowd or stood alone did not matter to him if he felt that he 
was following the path of duty. Though he claimed allegiance 
to the Republican party politically, party loyalty did not hold 
him in the yoke if he did not think the policies were sound. 

Mother died in 1900 and Father followed her three years 
later. They are both buried in Maplewood cemetery in Crown 
Point. 

Because I am my mother’s and father’s son, and since I have 
stayed on the farm that they took from the government, I have 
naturally tried to follow where they led. Father courted his 
wife w’ith an ox team while I courted mine with a horse and 
buggy. I finally persuaded Mellue Vilmer of Crown Point to 
become Mrs. Woods and make her home at Hickory Ridge farm. 
With her help, it became one of the finest dairy farms in the 
state. She was a school teacher and had been brought up in the 
town, but with her method and management, she could set a pace 
that was hard for country bred girls to follow. But she was not 
willing to make of her home a cheap boarding house and always 
rebelled at having to keep numerous hired men and at having to 
feed the threshing and ensilage cutting crews of fifteen or twenty r 
especially since often some of these men never belonged in a well 
regulated household. 

Mrs. Woods soon learned that there was more to farm life 
than the smell of new mown hay and the song of the birds. There 
was the smell of the cow barn and the bawl of the calves. 

I began at an early age to write pieces for the local papers. 
When something happened that I could not condone, I felt called 
upon to object. Since I w T as so young and green from the country, 
the would-be political bosses condemned me for my audacity in 
daring to criticize their actions. As is usual with bums and dead 
beats, they had no real argument wdth which to support their 


conduct, so that they had to resort to strong language and per¬ 
sonal abuse that does not read well to the one whom it is aimed 
against. But with a clear conscience and a good constitution, 
I have managed to live it all down. My own and my father’s 
discussions have earned for us many cussings but more compli¬ 
ments. When my father died, the folks who had been fighting 
him could not find enough words in the English language with 
which to express their respect for their deceased opponent. 

The Good Book advises us not to hide our light under a bushel. 
Neither my Father nor I will be condemned for that offense. It 
seems that whatever thoughts came into our minds on public af¬ 
fairs were turned by process of printers ink into reading for 
the people. So far I have no regrets, for I now see our country 
in a sad state of affairs, and only for the reason that the better 
class of people have grown weary of well-doing They either lack 
ambition or are cowards. They permit the worst elements in society 
to have too much opportunity to carry on their practice of crime 
and rotten polities. There are more good people in America than 
bad so why do they not control its government and society. We 
pray, “Thy Kingdom come, Though shalt be done — 99 and then 
let the country go to the Devil. 

For the past five years, I have been a regular correspondent 
for a weekly paper on the questions of the day. This material, 
together with my previous writings and the clippings in Father’s 
scrap books, will comprise the bulk of this volume. These scrap 
books are practically a summary of the events, movements and 
ideas that have affected our county during the first century of 
its existence. Our material for this book was thus ready made, 
and if we have been able to present it in such a way that the 
public will appreciate it, our hopes and ambitions will be realized. 

I believe in this United States of ours. We have a good 
form of government and the only reason that we do not actually 
have a good government is that so many of our people do not 
take their citizenship seriously. They do not interest themselves 
sufficiently in public affairs or fight strongly enough for their 
convictions. A government is just what the people make it. If 
the baser element works harder at controlling it than the better 
class, then they will win out. To build and maintain a good 
government takes the effort and interest of every worthwhile 
citizen. 

Bartlett Woods took his citizenship seriously, and I think, 
intelligently. We need more like him. I believe I am safe in 
saying that he had more influence on the history of Lake county 
than did any other man who ever lived here. The reader may 
get the idea that he was a chronic objector, but if one follows 
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my Father’s writings through carefully and looks into his reasons, 
one can understand his objections. 

I wish to here thank the good friends who gave me such 
generous help and encouragement in getting up this book and 
especially to Clyde H. Riggs for his advice and assistance. 


INTRODUCTION 


(The writer of this sketch, Mrs. Ethel Bennett, is a grand¬ 
daughter of Bartlett Woods and daughter of Charlotte Woods 
Merrill. Her father was Dr. Wallace W. Merrill of Hammond. 
Mrs. Bennett had the distinction of graduating from the Univer¬ 
sity of Chicago in March 1936 with highest honors at the age of 
fifty-two. Two of her children preceded her in graduating and 
a third will soon follow.) 

TO GRANDFATHER WOODS 

They called you “The Grand Old Man of Lake County." I 
sensed, in a way, the respect you received from your neighbors 
and friends, the love and admiration you were given by your 
children; there was a subtle something in the very air about you 
that appealed even to my childish mind, and, yet, I didn’t really 
understand then what the words “The Grand Old Man of Lake 
County" meant. You will remember, grandfather, that I was 
but thirteen that year I lived with you and grandmother and you 
were seventy-seven. I had had but a few years in w’hich to grow 
and was rough and crude both emotionally and mentally, while 
you had a background of years of experience, years in which to 
soften and mellow, years in which to become tolerant and sym¬ 
pathetic. 

I can see you yet starting out on your daily walk to town 
for the mail. For the mail? I think, rather, to see your friends 
and discuss the affairs of the day. I can hear yet the clump 
clump of your cane as you tramp down the hill, over the little 
stone bridge, to the postoffice on the square. Bent shoulders, 
heavy shaggy iron-gray hair, a round face lightened by twinkling 
blue eyes protected by spectacles, delicately tinted pink cheeks, 
small figure but the clump of the cane indicating the resolute, 
undismayed character of its owner. 

And with this picture other memories come flooding over me. 
I see so clearly the tan and brown two-story frame house stand¬ 
ing at the top of Ruffleshirt Hill among the locusts (I have for¬ 
gotten why this hill w’as so nicknamed), the red barn at the 
rear with the chicken-coop and yard attached to the south side 
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and the lean-to and run-way for old Topsy at the back. Be¬ 
tween two of the locusts in the front yard hung a hammock of 
barrel staves. I can hear it squeaking now as Ina and I swung 
to and fro with Bell Peterson and Ethel Ebright. We used to 
quarrel, I remember, for the first turn. How silly! And fall 
sometimes. How tragic! The driveway at the south of the house 
was not of cement or crushed stone as it might be today but just 
a path which had been worn in the grass by the constant goings 
and comings of Topsy and the horses and buggies of your sons 
and daughters. In the yard to the north of the house was one 
beautifully symmetrical tree which had a peculiar attraction to 
us children, your pet mulberry. Why the attraction t I imagine 
because it had fruit on it and plenty of it, fruit which could be 
eaten at any time of the day in season. You haven’t forgotten, 
grandfather, that we children were always hungry and that the 
juicy dripping mulberries sometimes appeased an early craving 
for dinner? Nor were we always particular where we stepped in 
reaching for these handfuls of berries. There were often as 
many on the ground as on the tree, and our shoes or bare feet 
would carry onto grandmother’s ingrain carpet a dark purple 
stain. She scolded sometimes, but we were calloused little imps 
and the scoldings were soon forgotten. 

Back of the beloved mulberry was the garden. And what 
a garden it was! Shut off from the street by a grape-arbor ex¬ 
tending from the house to the Wells’ driveway on the north, it 
spread out to the next block. Apple and cherry trees, currant, 
gooseberry and raspberry bushes, corn, peas, beans, lettuce and 
potatoes. A huge garden, much too large for your and grand¬ 
mother’s needs, but you would keep it. Hard to break away 
from early training, is it not, grandfather? I can hear Uncle 
Will or Aunt Cal urging you to hire the Ainsworth boys to hoe 
and weed. But, would you do it. No. And would we children 
ever offer to help? No. 

There was another tree that had a great fascination for us 
youngsters, the slender young Siberian crab-apple that raised its 
shapely branshes to the sun in the open space near the broad un¬ 
covered platform which served as a porch for one of your back 
doors. The apples on this tree were good, good to eat and good 
because they had many seeds which the whole gang used to count, 
after naming the apples, “One I love, two I love,” and so on. 
You don’t remember. Well, grandmother w'ould, for she wanted 
the apples for jelly. 

Not only did w*e raid the apple tree, but we also crept stealth¬ 
ily to the cooky jars, two gallon size, which stood on the bottom 
shelf at the top of the basement stairs. Those sugar cookies as 
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larsre as saucers and those luscious snappy ginger concoctions! 
For hours poor grandmother would work about the hot stove, 
steam clouding her glasses and perspiration dotting her temples 
and moistening the finger-length curls which hung down on her 
neck. How pretty those curls were! No wonder you were so 
proud of her—when you called “Mother,” there was a whole world 
of love and admiration in the one word. And she spent so much 
time making cookies, pulling pan after pan from the oven, spread¬ 
ing them on the table to cool, and then packing them carefully 
in the jars for future use. Not much future, however, for any 
cooky when we children were your guests. And then there was 
the toast made from home-made bread, great thick slices placed on 
the hearth in front of the hot wood fire. Never was there such 
toast! I can taste it yet with its flavor of country butter. 

And you, grandfather, used to eat cream on your goose¬ 
berries. We children would squirm in our chairs at the breakfast 
table as we pointed to the tiny white curds floating about in your 
sauce-dish. You said you did this in England when you were a 
boy. England meant little to me then but your diary, the one 
you kept on your fifty-seven day trip across the Atlantic in a sail¬ 
boat is now among my prized possessions, as is the illustrated book 
on England W'hich you gave me when I graduated from high 
school. What an undertaking that trip was! How hard it must 
have been for you to say good-bye to your family as you set out 
to this new country to which two of your brothers had preceded 
you! Lucky that youth doesn’t look too much into the future, 
don’t you think, but is selfishly interested in the present only and 
its own present f 

This year, 1937, marks the hundredth anniversary of your 
purchase of the old farm from the United States government, at 
$1.25 an acre then, and Uncle Sam wouldn’t sell it for $300.00 
an acre now. I can’t remember you and grandmother on the 
farm. You had moved to Crown Point by the time my star rose 
in the sky, but I have often heard mother tell of the old log house, 
of your long struggle to clear the land and put it under cultiva¬ 
tion, of the building of the frame house as the family grew larger. 
You were on the farm during the Civil War, and one of mother’s 
stories had to do with your trip down into Tennessee when Uncle 
Edwin was killed, your return without his body, your telling of 
the circumstances of his death as the family gathered about the 
kitchen cook stove, mother, a shy girl of four, huddling trembling¬ 
ly and excitedly beside the w T ood-box. 

And, then, in those early days there was the time you and 
Uncle Walter were cutting brush in the north-woods on the farm. 
You were both hot and tired at the close of the day and took a 
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short cut home across a pond presumably frozen. Uncle Walter, 
a young chap, broke through the ice and became suddenly chilled, 
crying himself to sleep with the leg-ache that night. Little did 
any of you realize that this seemingly simple accident would 
eventually result in Uncle Walter’s losing his leg. Again I say, 
“Lucky, is it not, grandfather, that the future is closed to us V 9 

Talking about Uncle Walter reminds me of the time when the 
Woods family was having Christmas dinner at Uncle Walter’s 
home after he was married. Everybody was in the parlor visit¬ 
ing and chatting when it suddenly occurred to me, as I saw you 
walking about, to tie a red balloon to the button at the back of 
your Prince Albert coat. This dinner, you will remember, took 
place some time after grandmother’s death and after you had 
become rather hard of hearing. Everybody in the room turned 
toward you as you walked restlessly to and fro. Everybody laughed. 
You knew something was agog but could not hear just what was 
causing the disturbance. Unable to hear, you became more un¬ 
easy but smiled, like the good sport that you always were although 
you knew the crowd was laughing at you. Finally, mother ordered 
me to remove the balloon, whereupon your only remark was 
“Thunder and Moses,” which, by the way, used to be your favorite 
expression of annoyance. 

How many times this expletive broke forth during the years 
when you were here! Oftentimes we children would, in our play, 
race through the house, in the front and out the back way, bang¬ 
ing doors, knocking into chairs, and all we ever heard as you 
arose from your desk where you had been reading or writing was 
“Thunder and Moses.” What patience you had, dear grand¬ 
father ! What endurance! As a mother I now ask my mother 
how she ever permitted us girls to visit you so frequently. 

You were always busy—reading—writing. If we children 
had realized you w T ere waiting for the Lake County Star, for the 
Indianapolis News, we might have been more quiet. And we might 
not. Children are selfish, you know. And you did write and read 
so much. And smoke, too, your corn-cob pipe. And talk. What 
fun you seemed to have when Uncle Will or Uncle Jeff came for 
the day and you could talk polities and crops. I never knew un¬ 
til I was grown that you had sat in the Indiana State legislature, 
or, if I did know it, the knowledge made no impression. What a 
pity we grandchildren didn’t listen more carefully as you visited 
with your sons and daughters. How you loved them and how 
they respected you! There was such dignity between you and 
your children. Never would you abbreviate their names; it was 
always Caroline and not Cal, Charlotte and not Lottie. 

Never did you lose interest in the problems of your children 
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and toward the close of your life made regular visits to all of them. 
In the early days I remember the trips to Uncle Will and Uncle 
Sam were made in a single-seated, high-topped, coverless buggy 
(you called it a carriage) with old Topsy between the shafts. 
You really didn't have to use the reins at all; she knew the roads 
to the farms so well. And what fun we girls had with Topsy 
when you were not using her, two or three of us astride her back 
riding about the neighborhood. Occasionally, too, we were al¬ 
lowed to go with you or grandmother on one of your journeys to 
the farm. The sweet clover along the way! Um—. I can smell 
it today, and never pass a patch of sweet clover without reliving 
those early, care-free, happy days when you were here. 

Happy days—and, yet, there were some things which bother¬ 
ed me. Never shall I forget the nasty cistern water which we 
had to drink and how the pail in the kitchen was always empty, 
how the old pump had to be primed at the slightest provocation, 
and how once in a while wigglers would find their way into the 
pail after a rain. How could you have drunk that water all those 
years? Why didn’t you put a pump in the kitchen? Why 
didn’t you have a bathroom? Why did we children always have 
to go to bed early? 

Oh, there were many things that I wondered about. I wonder¬ 
ed if your hair had always been gray; I wondered if your eyes 
had always been protected by spectacles; I wondered if you had 
always carried a cane when you w T ent to town (you didn’t seem to 
need it in the garden) ; I wondered if you had always talked so 
loud; I wondered why your eyes always lighted up when the 
cheery call came from the back porch, “Hello, father: how are 
you today?” 

Am I looking at you through rose-colored glasses? I think 
not. Time has simply presented you in the correct perspective. 
You were rightly called “The Grand Old Man of Lake County.” 
I know it now. Forgive me my trespasses. 

Ethel Merrill Bennett. 


BARTLETT WOODS 

My First Meeting and Subsequent Estimate Of Him. 

(A Murray Turner was born and raised in Crown Point. 
He served Lake county as sheriff for a number of years and later 
moved to Hammond w'here he has been an active business man 
and prominent citizen ever since.) 

The County Fair was at the peak of activity. The Three 
Minute Race was over, the running race to start, the merry-go- 
round, the peanut and the lemonade stands were doing a land 
office business, but my station was in the hog department where I 
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was exhibiting a Berkshire sow and seven pigs, which were being 
offered for sale. Hence my sole companions consisted of my 
humble pigs, which for business reasons, I could not desert. Then, 
there appeared on the scene a friendly but a very forcible ap¬ 
pearing man. lie asked my name. He knew my father for the 
two pioneers had settled in Lake County, the same year—1837— 
along with not more than two hundred families up to that time. 

Mr. Woods complimented me on my exhibit, told me more 
about their good qualities than I had known. Thus, enabling me 
to reinforce my sales talk. He also urged me to permanently en¬ 
gage in agriculture and live stock activities. 

Farming is a high calling, he said, producing the necessities 
for human life; is a worthwhile honorable business. While the 
work is hard, your compensation is that you are your own master. 

That an able man in mature years would take time off to en¬ 
courage a boy of fifteen, proved an inspiration to me and had a 
distinct influence in my life. I refer to the above, to illustrate 
the interest Bartlett Woods had in the youth of his community, 
especially the boys and girls on the farms. 

Mr. Woods was a strong man, had a forcible personality. 
He was more than a citizen, he was for a half century an institu¬ 
tion in Lake County. You felt his personality whether you were 
in his presence or not. 

I would say of Bartlett Woods, that the keynote of his life 
was his uncompromising honesty. That the fruits of the Farmers’ 
toil should be dissipated either by graft or an unwise policy was to 
him a crime and should not be otherwise designated. 

His intelligence, his tireless mental and physical energy, his 
loyalty to the cause of the betterment of humanity, gave to 
Bartlett Woods a high place among the leaders of a sturdy group 
of Lake County pioneers. 

A. M. Turner. 


John N. Beckman of Hammond, who was raised at Brunswick, 
Lake county, Indiana, and who has always taken an active and in¬ 
telligent interest in public affairs, says of Bartlett Woods: “All 
of my life, at least the last sixty years of it, I have always had the 
highest respect and admiration for him. I consider him one of 
Lake county’s outstanding and most useful citizens. He always 
was a man of sincere convictions and not afraid to make them 
known. Although of many, I did not approve at the time, I since 
have been glad to adopt them. His stand on special privileges 
for the few at the expense of the many especially appeals to me 
now since the practice has been adopted by many of my associates 
on the theory that two wrongs make a right. 
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EARLY HISTORY 


About one hundred years ago, there was a general move¬ 
ment of population westward to the rich lands of the Mississippi 
valley. Some of these settlers came from the eastern states but 
many more found their way directly West from Europe. 

My father, Bartlett Woods, w T as among the latter. He was 
bom July 15, 1818, at Winchelsea, County Sussex, England. 
The family later moved to Hastings on the English Channel 
where my grandfather was postmaster of the town. My father 
had two brothers, William and Charles, and a sister, Charlotte. 

My father and his brother, Charles, sailed from London, 
England for the United States in May, 1836. The trip, made in 
a sailing vessel, took them 57 days. They said that while they 
were sometimes sailing toward America, often they found them¬ 
selves headed back to England. They landed in New York in 
August and immediately began their trip to the West. They 
started on this inland journey by boat through the Erie Canal 
and after many trials and tribulations, they finally arrived in 
Michigan City where they lived for one year before coming to 
Lake county in 1837. Bartlett Woods took the stage coach that 
ran between Detroit and Fort Dearborn and on March 6, got 
off in Lake county, Indiana where he filed a claim for land which 
cost him $1.25 an acre. Here is a copy of the application he 
made out: 

Office of the Registrar of Claims 
March 6, 1837 No. 620 

Range 8 Be it known that the annexed numbered land 

Town 35 is registered to Bartlett Woods of Michigan City 

Section 5 and that his claim to the same will be duly re¬ 

spected if he fully complies with all the requisitions of the Con¬ 
stitution adopted by the Union of settlers on public lands, July 
4, 1836. 

Signed. 

Solon Robinson 
Registrar 

• 

Bartlett’s brother, Charles, made a claim for land at the same 
time. However, he did not keep it long. He sold it to a neigh¬ 
bor who lived east of him, John Collins. I often asked my father 
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why he did not buy more land at the price of $1.25 an acre, but 
he explained to me that he didn’t have the $1.25. 

The first ten years of life in Lake county were full of the 
fierce ague and chills for the new settlers. The great swarms of 
blackbirds who made their headquarters in the marshes of the 
Calumet and Kankakee rivers would swoop down on the grain 
fields of the settlers and it was a fight to the death to save any 
of the crop for the one who had planted it. My father told me 
about how one year he planted a twelve-acre field of corn and 
the birds took every bit of it except one small wagon-box full, 
lie said that he laid down at the end of the field in despair and 
cried. Most of the settlers who made claims in Lake county in 
the early days gave up in disgust and pulled out after a short 
time. The only ones who did stay, my father said, were those 

who were so beggarly poor that they could not find a way to get 

out. In fact, the first twenty years of life in the region was an 
actual fight for existence. 

On April 7, 1841, Bartlett Woods married Sarah Ann Grif¬ 
fin. They built a log house north of where the present farm house 
now stands. Two sons were born to this marriage before the wife 
died. The youngest child also died and Bartlett Woods was left 
alone with one small son, Edmund Bartlett Woods. 

For a short time, my father left the farm and went to Chi¬ 
cago where he worked w r ith his brother, William, who had come 
over from England. He tired of city life before long and 

came back to his Indiana farm where he built a new log house 

on the site of the east part of the present house. 

The new home measured about 22 by 30 feet and had two 
stories. However, the second story was a very crude affair. The 
ceiling was low and the rafters were in plain view. To go up¬ 
stairs, an ordinary ladder was used. The front door, though, was 
really a work of art. The hinges, which were made of w’ood, 
reached the full w r idth of the door and the boards were secured to 
them by wooden pegs. Pegs were used because there were no 
nails, the cost being too great. 

With the new house completed, Bartlett Woods felt greatly 
the need of a housekeeper and so, one fine morning, he hitched a 
yoke of oxen to a heavy lumber w^agon and made his way to the 
home of Samuel Sigler, which was about seven miles distant, 
near old Liverpool, which is between Gary and Hobart. Sigler 
had a large family of boys and girls and my father was success¬ 
ful in persuading one of the girls, Ann Eliza, to become his wife. 
With the ox team and lumber w T agon, he brought her, bag and 
baggage, to his home. 

And there was laid the foundations of a long drawn out 
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battle for life and existence that tested the better qualities of 
breeding and training of Ann Eliza Sigler Woods. She was of 
Pennsylvania Dutch lineage and had been raised in Virginia. 
She was from a hardy pioneer stock and had been brought up 
on hard work, economy and frugality, the necessary requisite for 
a typical pioneer wife and mother. She gave birth to eleven 
children, three of whom died in infancy and early childhood. 
The other eight she raised to successful manhood and womanhood. 

Many a time I recall watching my mother spin and hearing 
the hum of that old spinning wheel as it twisted the yarn. When 
the spindle got full, it would be wound onto the reel. Then I 
would take it from the reel and hold it in my hands while my 
mother would wind it into a ball ready to use in knitting socks* 
stockings, mittens, caps and scarves. Our mittens for every day 
were covered with denim cloth so that they would woar longer. 
The making of all the clothes for the family with only a needle 
was a task that would try the mettle of the stoutest heart. But in 
our home, it was done with neatness and dispatch. 

Patching was one of Mother’s strong points. If she fiad 
material for the patches that were the same color as the garment* 
the job would be fine. But very often, that would not be the 
case and the patched garment would look like Joseph’s coat of 
many colors. Mother would go into the rye field and gather rye 
straw for making hats. The straw would be braided together in 
a flat braid three-quarters of an inch wide. The braids, she would 
sew together in the shape of a hat. The course straw would be 
used in every day hats w r hile the finer straw would be saved for 
Sunday hats. 

During the early stages of this game, Mother did her cook- 
ing over an open fire place in which there was a crane. This 
crane, embedded in one side of the fireplace, would swing out so 
that she could put the pot or baking kettle on it and then would 
swing back over the flame. Mother had a record of baking up 
one barrel of flour a month. She was raised in Virginia and so 
she had to have her corn meal. As soon as the early corn showed 
signs of ripening, we boys would have to go to the field, gather 
the ripest of it, and bring it to the house where it would be dried 
quickly before the fire. Then it would be shelled and taken to the 
mill to be ground into new corn meal. Mother never seemed to 
tire of com bread but Father refused to eat it when he could 
get wheat bread. He said he had had to eat his fill of that when 
he couldn’t get anything else. 

The big fire place was on the east side of the house and the 
chimney was made of sticks of wood laid up in a square and 
plastered with clay mud. When the chimney got old and dry* 
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the mud plaster would fall off and the wood sticks would catch 
on fire. A big pole, kept handy for just such occasions, would be 
used to push the chimney off and away from the house so that it 
would not catch on fire. Then a new chimney would have to be 
built. 

The big fire place made lots of wood ashes and an ash leech 
was always in readiness. It was constructed after this fashion. 
A trough was built at the botton in such a way that the lye w r ould 
be delivered at a lower point to be caught by boards set up on their 
ends in this trough. These boards were five or six feet high and 
flared outward so that, at the top, the leech w’as five or six feet 
wide. The wood ashes would be stored in this leech until it was 
full when water would be poured over it in great quantities. Then 
the lye would begin to run out of the lower trough. 

Ail the refuse grease from butchering and cooking was saved 
up. This grease and lye, in the right amounts, were put into a 
large kettle and cooked together. The result would be a barrel 
of fine, soft soap w’hich was in general use for washing clothes and 
cleaning. 

Our beds were something quite unusual. They stood in the 
corners of the big house so that the walls could support tw T o of 
the sides wdiile the other tw*o w’ere supported by a single leg. 
The frame had knobs on it which w T ere used to space the bed 
cords. These cords were stretched two ways across the bed and 
drawn tight. The beds were made up with a straw and a feather 
tick. The straw tick would be emptied and refilled anually just 
after the grain was threshed. The straw in them would get so 
broken up during the year that, tow r ard threshing time, they af¬ 
forded the sleeper very little comfort. 

Mother always kept a large flock of geese and several times 
a year, she would have them all driven into a pen and proceed to 
pluck the feathers out of them to use in her feather beds and pil¬ 
lows. There was just the right way of holding the goose in order 
to keep it from biting you. The head of the goose was placed 
under its wing and held firmly there while the poor thing had 
its feathers pulled out. It w r as no small job as those of you w’ho 
have even tried to pluck a dead goose for a Christmas dinner 
must know\ 

The straw ticks were so dusty and so everlastingly breaking 
up into small bits that mother w r anted something different. So 
she had us boys jerk the ears off the corn stalks, husk them, and 
then strip the husks into fine shreds. This was used to fill the 
straw ticks. We mostly did that job on the long winter evenings 
and I can distinctly remember that I thought I wrould rather 
sleep on straw ticks than to have to work the com husks into 
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shape. I have slept with a feather bed under me and one over 
me but that was not at home. Feather beds were not so bad to 
cover with in the cold weather, but, in the summer, they were 
horrible. 

Hospitals for the sick were practically unknown in those 
days. When anyone was sick, we would send for Dr. Palmer, 
who would come and tell you to stick out your tongue. He would 
scrape it with his finger nail—it was not always clean—and then 
give you some calomel and blue mass for most everything but 
the ague. For that, he prescribed big doses of quinine. The peo¬ 
ple of Hobart and vicinity were so accustomed to having the ague 
that they made quinine a part of their regular diet. 

Mrs. Caroline Muzzall was the important person around our 
neighborhood when a new baby was expected. When it was time 
for the baby to come, we children would be told that we could go 
over to Mrs. Muzzall*s and spend the night and she would come 
to our house and stay all night. When we would go back home 
the next day, we would find we had a new brother or sister. 
There was not as much fuss and feathers made over the occasion 
then as now but they seemed to get along just as well. If any 
family was too sick to wait on themselves, the neighbors would 
take turns sitting up with the sick ones and waiting on them. 
Several of these neighbors proved themselves to be realiv good 
nurses and were much in demand in several serious cases of sick¬ 
ness among us. They were friends indeed to friends in need. 

But the young children, with their cholera infantum and 
summer complaints, were hard on the mothers. Illnesses that 
might easily be handled by a doctor now, often proved fatal in 
those early days. Diphtheria and scarlet fever would have ter¬ 
rible runs in some communities and at times would nearly wipe 
out whole families. 

You may gather from what has been said that there was 
nothing but work for the early settlers. There was plenty of 
work and the early settlers kept at it pretty regularly but they 
did have fun and sociabilities. There were the two next neighbors 
on the west Henry and Alfred Hayward. The Muzzals were on 
the east. Then, taking a wider circle, we include Thomas T. Hay¬ 
ward, Thomas Hayward, Isaac and Wheeler Pierce, Jona- Rhoades, 
Dr. Palmer and many others. Neighbors were real neighbors in 
those days of work, business and pleasure. As far as worldly pos¬ 
sessions were concerned, they were all on the same basis. What 
pleasures we had, we got from our associations with one another. 
The joys and sorrows of anyone were thus of community interest. 
Neighbors would run into one another’s houses any tune of the 
day or night. It was not a bridge game or a dainty lunch that 
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occupied the social time of those early settlers but cider and apples 
(after the growing season of the fruit) pop corn and plenty of 
conversation. They did not have a machine to do the talking in 
those days and I think people thought more and clearer than 
they do now. If they had an opinion, they were not afraid to ex¬ 
press it. When some of them could not put enough expression in 
words, they would use their fists to carry home their argument. 
My father was very determined in the way of words, but he never 
had a fist fight. His brother, Charles, however, who settled at 
Woods ’ Mill and kept a country store there, seemed to have more 
of the old Norseman in him. He loved to fight. He and Abra¬ 
ham Muzzall would get together at a saloon, get well primed, and 
then clean it out. Then they would go from one saloon to an¬ 
other and clean them all up. 

Charles Woods had a son, Harry, who was a chip off the old 
block. Though he was under age, Henry got into the Army 
during the Civil War and they made a drummer boy out of him. 
After the war, he drifted into one thing and then another and 
finally became a barber on Canal street in Chicago. He was 
generally able to take care of himself in any kind of rough and 
tumble fight. On one of his sprees, he boarded a freight and land¬ 
ed in Columbus, Nebraska. Being pretty dry, he went into a 
saloon and ordered a drink. 

As the bartender set it up, a big bully took it and said, after 
drinking it down, “This is the way we do in Columbus.” 

“You do, hey”, said Hank, as he ordered another drink. 

When the bartender placed it on the bar, the bully again 
went to pick it up to drink. This time, Hank knocked him down 
and they had a fight for their lives. Hank licked him. 

This bully had been browbeating everybody around town for 
some time. The people there felt so grateful to Hank for licking 
him that they took up a collection and set Hank up in the barber 
business there. He later married a woman who declared that 
she was a descendant of the great Indian chief, King Philip, had 
two children, and made a good citizen. He spent the rest of his 
life in Columbus. 

There was hardly a Sunday that went by in those early days 
but that the neighbors w r ould get together and have a good big 
dinner and lots of talk. These early folk would not order their 
dinner at some hotel or have the maid get it up. The woman of 
the house where the dinner w^as to be would have a pig killed or 
dress some chickens. She would lay the foundations for the 
dinner. But the company would come early and the women would 
bring along their aprons and help get the meal on the table. With 
the clatter of the dishes their tongues seemed to be running at 
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both ends. It was a busy time, but I believe they had more real 
happiness then than we do now. With all the good help, it didn’t 
take long to wash up the dishes for they did not own so many 
then. You may be sure, they had plenty to eat of good, whole¬ 
some food. At our house, we had a long pine table but did not 
have enough chairs to go around it so on one side, we had a long 
bench on which the young folks used to sit. 

Among my early recollections is our annual Fourth of July 
celebration at the old Fair grounds in Crown Point. The woman 
was considered fortunate who could have early new potatoes and 
spring chickens for this dinner. The whole county gathered for 
the event. We had a rousing speech on the beauties of Independ¬ 
ence and on a government of the people, by the people and for 
the people. Always, the Declaration of Independence had to be 
read and some patriotic songs sung. At dinner time, table cloths 
were laid on the ground which was covered from end to end with 
grass so that it made one continuous table for the w’hole gathering. 
They might have said “One big family”. A great part of the 
people who lived in Lake county at that time were acquainted w’ith 
one another so that it was a really special time all around. 

Christmas and New Year’s Day w’ere the occasions for big 
family and neighborhood gatherings. For dinner, the families 
who entertained would have turkey or goose or ducks or chicken, 
cranberry sauce and sw r eet potatoes. Father always wanted an 
English plum pudding w’hich was a big affair of batter with a lot 
of raisins and dried currants in it. All this was put into a cloth 
and boiled in a pot. It was cut into slices when done and served 
with a rich sauce on it. This plum pudding, after the other 
numerous things, was a real test for a good stomach. 

At times, some of our meals would be very simple and plain. 
After Mother got her new com meal, some of our suppers would 
be merely corn meal mush and milk. I have know r n some of 
our neighbors to use cream instead of the milk wrhich made a 
fine dish. 

My older brothers and sisters went to school in the old log 
school house one quarter mile east of our house. I never went 
there regularly but only as a visitor sometimes with the older 
ones. I remember the school as a rather low structure with a 
front door and a few windows. Do not think that there were 
any desks. There were only long rough benches w T ith holes bored 
in the heavy planks for the legs to project. It w r as a very simple 
building and room to be the seat of learning. If we could have 
photographs of the outside and inside, we could better see the 
marked contrast to some of our modem school buildings in Lake 
county. 
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I have heard my folks tell about a great religious meeting 
in the log schoolhouse. A couple of young men were creating 
a great deal of excitement in the neighborhood by preaching 
that the end of the world was coming. They read that part of 
the Scripture which said that when a big battle was being fought 
on the River Euphrates, the end of the world would be here. My 
father heard of the big time they were having at these meetings- 
so he attended one of them. These preachers worked up the 
natives to a great pitch of excitement and then asked them to 
testify. My father took the opportunity to tell these preachers 
that they were impostors and that there was not a word of 
truth in what they had been saying. The river Euphrates, he 
told them, was a thousand miles from where the present battle was 
going on. He added a lot more that made them uncomfortable. 
He told the preachers and the folk gathered there many more 
uncomplimentary things wHiich dampened their ardor and broke 
up the meeting. 

Father, having been raised in a town in England, w*as never 
capable of doing manual labor of the country like native born 
Americans. They were good at building log houses and making 
shakes as the big shingles were called. These were about four feet, 
long and six or seven inches w T ide. How’ever, if any of the neigh¬ 
bors wanted a contract drawn up, notes made out or wills written, 
they would come to Father to have it done. So when he w’anted 
help, the neighbors were always willing and anxious to be of 
assistance to him. However, he split rails and did some hard 
work. He told of being up in the north woods one spring day 
when a Hock of deer came near him and stood looking at him. 

Father used to relate another one of his funny experiences, 
of the early days. The early settlers always kept a flock of 
sheep for their wool and mutton. At one time, the old buck in 
our flock got very impolite w r ith the women. When they would get 
in his vicinity, he would bowl them over. Father decided to 
fchow r Mr. Buck that he could not do that sort of thing so he 
dressed up like a woman and went out with a stick and he and 
the buck had a round or two. But before long, the buck got the 
best of battle on him and Father came tearing into the house 
with the buck following him closely. The buck, it seemed, was 
hard to educate and Father’s training had not been in that line. 

At another time, Father tells that a man w’alked into the 

house without knocking or in any way getting permission while 

the family w'as eating an early breakfast. 

“Shall I eat before I wash or wash before I eat, M the 

stranger asked. Father told him that he had better w’ash be¬ 

fore he ate. 
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An acquaintance of father’s folks in England had a way¬ 
ward son by the name of Thomas George Measham. The boy 
was abstruperous and hard to manage so his family sent him to 
sea. But the navy did not seem to put the finishing touches on 
the boy that an aristocratic family demanded so he came to 
America to my father who was to be his guardian and look after 
him. He was given an allowance of sixty dollars a month. The 
boy was in the habit of drinking and coming in late nights. In 
our house, the doors leading upstairs and down into the cellar 
were side by side. When he went to go upstairs to bed one night, 
Thomas George happened to get the wrong door and fell into the 
cellar. My mother had a lot of milk and cream standing dowm 
there on boards which were resting on wooden horses. He 
floundered over these, spilling the milk and cream over himself 
and over the floor. The whiskey and milk w r ere pretty w'ell mixed 
but it cut short the next churning. 

Measham finally married a woman who lived on the Ridge 
road near the present town of Highland. He had a gray horse 
called Cicero which he rode around the country. When his wife 
would get sick, he would ride to Merrillville to get Dr. Arnold. 
The horse on the gallop and the red-faced, red-bearded Thomas 
George bouncing a foot from the saddle at every jump together 
cut a great figure along the country roads. The last I knew of 
him, he was a sort of man Friday to Judge Fields in Crown 
Point. 

In the early days, even after fighting droughts and floods, 
blackbirds and crows, the farmers would have a little more grain 
than they w’ouid need for their stock. So a number of them would 
get together, load up their lumber wagons with grain and start 
for Chicago. There were more mire holes than there were roads 
along the way. Sometimes, when the wagons w'ould get stuck, the 
farmers would double up their ox teams and pull each other out. 

Sometimes, it was so bad in the mire that they would have to 

unload their bags of grain and carry them ahead to better ground, 
get the w'agons out of the muck and then load them up again. 
On one of these trips to Chicago, the oxen of a neighbor got very 
thirsty and when the yoke saw' the Calumet river, they broke for 
the water, wagon and all. The oxen got their drink all right 

but not without causing a lot of hard work to get the load out 

and back on hard land again. The expense of the trip wras about 
as much as the load would bring, leaving a little over for a pair 
of cow' hide boots, a little calico and some brown sugar. That was 
all that load of grain and four to six days work would represent. 

In those days, w'e did not have any CWA, WPA or Indiana 
State Highway commission. When there was any road building 
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done, the neighbors would get together and fix up a piece. The 
old road across the Katy marsh, northwest of Ross, was made 
passable by cutting down trees, hauling them into the marsh over 
the ice, and placing them side by side where the road w^as to be. 
In the summer time, the neighbors dug ditches on both sides of 
the logs and covered the logs with the dirt. I traveled over that 
road sixty years ago and felt the heavy wagon bounce from log 
to log. I waded into that marsh west of the log road and gathered 
goose eggs from a nest in a muskrat house where now are fine 
market garden lands. From the eggs I found, I raised wild geese. 

In the very early days, the tallow candle or the rag dip was 
the only source of light in the house. But on one of Father’s 
trips to Chicago, he brought back a wonderful contrivance called 
a kerosene lamp. It was done up very carefully in a box. When 
he brought it home, he set it on the floor and all of us youngsters 
gathered around to see this marvelous thing. The kerosene lamp 
was going to revolutionize the light question, Father said, and it 
did because it gave much better light than the tallow candle. But 
would we not hate to have to go back to the kerosene lamp now! 

At one time, Father had a span of mules he wanted to sell 
but they were so wild and frisky that everybody was afraid of 
them. He finally got them into Chicago and had a lumber man 
look at them. The only question the lumber man asked was, “Will 
they go?” 

“You bet they will,” Father told him, and the sale w r as 
made. 

I used to drive cattle from our farm to the Union Stock 
Yards in Chicago when there was no such city as Hammond. 
Where Hammond now stands there were small scrub oaks on the 
higher lands and wire grass in the marshes. Mr. Sohl lived on 
the south side of the river and the Hohman family just north of 
the river on Hohman Street. There must have been other families 
living in that region because there was a small school house on 
the south side of the river. 

The roads at that time were nothing more than narrow sand 
paths between the bushes. On the first day of our trip to the 
stock yards, we would try to reach the 63rd Street Farmers f 
home. The next morning, we would go on across the prairie to 
the yards. I recall my first experience in driving cattle to the 
stock yards. I felt that it was a very important job and ran with 
the cattle all day. The next morning, when I got out of bed, it 
seemed my legs wouldn’t carry me. But I finally got them limber¬ 
ed up. 

On one occasion, my brother, Jefferson Woods, helped Alfred 
Hayward drive his cattle to the stock yards in Chicago. On the 
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way home with the wagon, it rained hard and Jefferson got 
thoroughly soaked. Then the weather turned cold and his clothes 
froze on him. The result for my brother was such a serious cold 
that he had to take a trip to California for his health. He had 
somewhat of a cough all through his life and the credit or blame 
for it goes to that Chicago trip. 

Another of our early business experiences comes to my mind. 
One day Jeff and I picked a load of apples. The next day we 
packed them in the wagon and started for Tolleston where we 
intended to sell them. We were about twelve or fourteen years 
old at the time. Along the way, we sold some of our load to the 
families who lived in the vicinity of the Tolleston Gun club. Sell¬ 
ing was slow in Tolleston and we had to take less for our apples 
then we had charged the fellows who lived near the gun club. 
When we again passed the club on our way home that evening, 
we found our first customers lined up along the road, apples in 
hand. They stopped us and demanded their money back. They 
had heard, it seemed, that we had charged them more than w*e 
had the folks in Tolleston. One of the fellow’s held the horses 
while the others were telling us what we had to do. The one 
holding the horses evidently got interested in the confab and 
came up to put in his bit. When he let go of the horses, w^e hit 
them and they sprang aw T ay, leaving the irate apple purchasers 
shaking their fists at us. 

Before the advent of the J. H. Hammond Slaughter house, 
there were no towns north of the Calumet river except small 
hamlets along the railroads where the men who worked on these 
lived. Hessville was an exception. It seemed able to survive 
without a railroad. The outstanding figure in Hessville at that 
time was Joe Hess, political generalissimo of the north Calumet 
section. He was storekeeper, saloon keeper and township trustee, 
all combined. Then, everything north of the Calumet river be¬ 
longed to North Township and it was a much simpler matter to 
get the vote there than it is now\ What vote there was in 
that section, Joe Hess controlled. If a candidate rated with him, 
and if Joe was in at that time, the aspirant for office could feel 
secure. 

A man, now* dead, once told me of his experience in running 
for a county office in that early day. At the time of his candidacy, 
he told me, he was a youth w r ith ideas of his own on w'hat con¬ 
stituted right and wrong and the proper behavior for a young 
man in his station. He did not believe in going into saloons and 
“setting them up” in order to gain favor. But the practical 
politicians told him that he must go to see Joe Hess. An appoint¬ 
ment with the political “boss” was arranged for Saturday evening 
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when the voters would all be gathered in the town saloon, awaiting 
the office seekers and their free drinks and cheap cigars. He 
kept the date and played the part of the good fellow well-met, 
much to the satisfaction of the voters, who showered him with their 
good wishes and told him wdiat a wonderful fellow he was—; 
until a candidate who would buy more drinks or better enjoyed 
their company came along. The young man in question was a 
regular attendant at church and Sunday school, but the day after 
his electioneering experience, he felt so ashamed of himself that 
he did not go to church. lie tried to withdraw from the race, 
but the big politicians wouldn’t hear of it. So he stayed in the 
game, but lost the election. Perhaps, if he had had no conscience 
and could have been all things to all men, he might have been 
more successful as a politician. 

I heard a young man who ran for a county office a little later 
say, “If I had known before I began what I had to go through 
to be elected, I never would have run”. But he evidently got 
used to the way things were done, for he became a very success¬ 
ful politician, being elected to office after office. 

Before the railroads were built through the section north of 
the Calumet, it was a veritable wilderness. There was a stage 
coach running through with a hotel on its route to accommodate 
the passengers. The Michigan Central built its road across this 
region in 1852, the Pittsburgh and Fort Wayne in 1861, and the 
Chicago and Grand Trunk in 1881. The Joliet cutoff was built 
in 1856. Lake Station, now East Gary, was the first railway ac¬ 
commodation station in the county. 

After the Joliet cutoff was built, Ross station became a prom¬ 
inent place. There was a large grain elevator there or rather, 
a large storage building, the elevating all being done by a large 
bridge w’hich reached almost to the top of the structure. The loads 
of grain w’ould be driven to the top of this bridge, unloaded there, 
and then be driven down the other side. Oftentimes, the ox teams 
would get a notion that they didn’t like the looks of the bridge and 
it would be no easy task to get them up on it. In those early days, 
farmers from all over Lake county would come to the Ross elevator 
to unload their grain. Many a time the freight yard would be 
filled with teams, more than half of which were oxen, waiting 
to take their loads up. 

What a difference there is between those small engines that 
pulled those early trains and the modem giants we saw at the 
transportation building during the last World’s Fair in Chicago! 
I recall that many men found work when the railroads first 
crossed Indiana cutting cord wood and selling it to the railroads 
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to be used for fuel in the engines. It has only been in the last 
fifty years that coal has been extensively used in this country. 

If we or one of our neighbors wanted to go to Chicago then, 
we would board the train at Ross station and go to Lake station 
where we would change to the Michigan Central. When the 
Pittsburgh and Fort Wayne road was built in 1861, Ilobart and 
Liverpool were made stations. One could go directly to Chicago 
from either. Our station was Liverpool. That was where the 
Joliet cutoff and the Pittsburgh and Fort Wayne routes crossed. 
A jolly Irishman by the name of Flaherty had charge of the 
first station there. From a small shanty about eight by ten feet 
in dimensions, he executed the combined duties of station 
master, policeman and general boss in fine fashion. With our 
large family making frequent visits to our Chicago relatives and 
they returning these visits to us on the farm, Mr. Flaherty was 
kept quite busy, especially in the summer time, and our team and 
light wagon could often be seen on the road between the station 
and our farm. When the Grand Trunk was built, a station was 
established at Lottaville, which was just south of our farm. This 
gave us excellent accommodations both for traveling and for 
freight. Lottaville, by the way, was named in honor of my sister. 

Along about 1885, I began to ship a few cans of milk to 
Chicago on an evening train. This business of shipping milk to 
Chicago seemed to bring about as much profit as anything else 
I had tried on the farm so when I was in the city one time get¬ 
ting my milk check, I went to the Grand Trunk olficials and ask¬ 
ed them to put on a regular milk train to accommodate us farmers. 
They said they would consider it if I would go out among the 
farmers in our neighborhood and find out how many cans of 
milk a day the railroad could plan on having shipped. The net 
result of a thorough canvass of the farmers between Lottaville and 
Valparaiso was that they would promise no more than sixteen 
cans a day for shipment. Fearful that my plea would be turned 
down, I took my report back to the railroad people. I explained 
to them that farmers were very slow to change their ways of liv¬ 
ing and doing things. I was sure, how r ever, I said, that if the 
milk train were put on, the farmers would soon catch on to this 
new w’ay of doing business and the railroad would, before long, 
be shipping plenty of milk. Much to my surprise, the Grand 
Trunk officials told me that since Valparaiso also wanted an ac¬ 
commodation train, they would put one on and give the thing 
a trial. The train was soon running and the milk business picked 
up so rapidly that it wasn’t long before it w-as carrying two full 
cars of milk each day. This milk train made its daily trips for 
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more than forty years, only failing once to run, when it was 
stalled in a snow drift at Lottaville for two or three days. 


My brother William, who is five years older than myself, re¬ 
calls an incident which occurred when he was but a child. 

lie, with an older sister, was out west of our house caring 
for a baby who was in a home-made baby wagon. A band of 
Indians riding their Indian ponies could be seen coming along the 
road. When they got up to where the children were, two of 
them got off their ponies and came over to talk with the 
youngsters. They w r ere very curious about the white baby. After 
they had talked about it and laughed over it for a while, they 
mounted their ponies again and rode away. Brother Will tells 
me that I was the baby w T ho so interested the Indians, but, of 
course, I don’t remember anything about it. 

Will also remembers quite vividly Father’s return from the 
Republican national convention in Chicago which nominated 
Abraham Lincoln for President. Father saw our neighbor, Henry 
Hayward, and his family coming down the road in their wagon. 
He hurried out to the front of the house and gave the passers-by a 
grand salute, shouting “Hurrah for Abraham Lincoln”. Then 
he went down to the road and told the occupants of the wagon all 
about the convention. 


IN THE DAYS OF AULD LANG SYNE 
First Free Soil Meeting in Lake County. 

(Was written by Bartlett Woods for Ball’s 1884 History of 
Lake County.) 

The War was over. Mexico as a basis of peace ceded a large 
area of territory. Should these new acquisitions be slave or free? 
The time had come to make a determined stand against the ag¬ 
gression of slave power. The year 1848 opened with ominous fore- 
bearings of a struggle. The Democratic party had become the 
mere instrument of Calhoun and the Southern leaders. The Whig 
Party made no decisive blow for freedom, was trimming and vac- 
cilating, dominated by the spirit of concession and compromise. 
Neither of the old parties represented the anti-slavery sentiment 
and so a new party sprung into existence—the Free Soil Party. 
“No more slave territory, no more slave States”—was the answer 
of this new party to the demands of slavery. The excitement 
was intense. Earnest citizens from both parties, Whigs and 
Democrats, joined in the movement. Free soil, free speech, free 
labor and free men was their campaign cry. 

Early in September, bills were posted all over this county 
stating “All those opposed to the further extension of slavery and 
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who are in favor of the admission of California as a free state 
are asked to meet at the court house in Crown Point on Saturday, 
September 16, 1848.” The day for the meeting came and the big 
court house was w r ell filled. Many were there who have escaped 
my memory. Judge Clark, Alexander McDonald, Wellington 
Clark, Alfred Foster, Doctor Pettibone, Luman A. Fowler, Wil¬ 
liam Pettibone, John Ward of Deep River, Bartlett Woods, Jonas 
Rhoades, Samuel Sigler, David E. Pettibone and Dr. Wood of 
Lowell were there. I think all I have named were present. Judge 
Clark was named chairman and Wellington Clark and Bartlett 
Woods secretaries of the meeting. The meeting was quite en¬ 
thusiastic. Speeches were made and a committee appointed who 
planned a series of meetings throughout Lake County. The fol¬ 
lowing is copied from one of the original notices, now in my pos¬ 
session and shows something of the feeling of the men who first 
started the free soil movement in Lake County. 

“The undersigned will address the citizens of West Creek on 
the issue of Free Soil and Equal Rights against Slavery and Aristo¬ 
cracy at the Methodist meeting house on Thursday the 5th day 
of October nejt—of Cedar Creek at the house of Leonard String- 
ham on Friday the 6th—of Eagle Creek at the place of holding 
elections on Saturday, the 7th—Of Winfield township on Friday, 
the 14th at the place of holding elections—and of Ross township, 
at the house of S. B. Straight in Centerville, on Saturday, the 
15th, at each place at 1 o’clock p. m. Now come. Come one and 
all, and see what a horrible demon that free soil principle is. 
You will not be injured. Come and learn whether it be Mc- 
Donaldism or the Republicanism of 1776. 

Bartlett Woods, 

A. McDonald. 

• • • • 

Sept. 20, 1848. 

The meetings were held and were well attended and at the 
Presidential election in November the free soil vote showed plainly 
that the issue had been met and that a new era had begun in our 
national politics. 

From that time on Lake county’s free soil idea grew in 
strength. It was the germ from which the Republican Party 
sprung. Its large Republican vote attests this. Its vote for Free- 
mont, for Lincoln, and for Grant and Colfax and for Colfax all 
through his congressional career, gained for it the honor of be¬ 
ing one or the banner Republican counties of the state. 

The first meeting in the old Log Court House left its mark 
and was not held in vain. 

Note—The court house of that day was built of logs, two 
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stories high, the lower part used for a jail when needed, the 
upper part used for a “Court House". It stood on the south¬ 
west comer of the present Court House Grounds. 

• * • • 

April 9, 1937. 

Mr. Sam B. Woods, 

Griffith, Indiana. 

My dear Sam: 

Of course I want your book. I want one of the first copies 
and I want it autographed by yourself, and when I read it I’ll 
know that the facts discussed will be just as you see them with¬ 
out fear or favor. 

I am really glad you are going to publish this illuminating 
volume. 

Sincerely, 

V. A. Place. 
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LETTERS FROM THE ARMY 


These letters written at the time of the Civil War were an 
exchange between Bartlett Woods and his son, Edmund B. Woods 
who was a soldier in the Army. Soon after these letters were 
written Edmund took sick and died and was buried at Nashville, 
Tenn. 

The one written by Charles was a brother of Bartlett Woods 
who wrote the letter to his brother, William, and he forwarded 
it to Bartlett Woods. 

• • • • 

Letter of Edmund B. Woods, dated August 19th, 1862, at 
Camp Rose, South Bend, Indiana, written to his father Bartlett 
Woods. 

“Camp Rose, South Bend, Aug. 19, 1862 

Dear Father: 

We are under marching orders so thought I would write home 
before we start. We are to be all ready and into line at 7 o’clock 
tomorrow morning, bound for Indianapolis. As soon as I heard 
we were going, I got a pass and went down town, and got my like¬ 
ness taken and I think you will consider it very good, only I was 
sorry that we did not have all of our uniform. Our blue pants 
shows white in the likeness. I sent it by Mr. Firestine from Cen¬ 
terville, Lake County, Indiana. He said he was going home to¬ 
day. So you can send to Centerville and get it. 

This makes the third letter I have sent to you, and I have 
not received any. Now I want some of you to write. This is the 
last until I hear from you. 

Day before yesterday the Colonel granted furlough to 25 of 
our men. Yesterday as they had got all ready to go, and about 
to leave the order was countermanded, and they could not go. 
Uncle Charley was going home but now I guess he will go to In¬ 
dianapolis first. He is right by my side writing to Henry this 
morning. Him and I are going to send our letters together. 

Mr. Cramer is here, he has $20.00 for you that I sent, we got 
our bounty money last Sunday, and they said we would get our 
advance wages this week. I sent you orders for two county orders 
this morning. Was offered one for $5.00 and paid for it. If you 
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cannot turn one of them in for taxes, perhaps you had better let 
one of the neighbors have it. It is just as good as money to pay 
taxes. 

Dr. Teegarden (of LaPorte) gave our company all $1.00 
apiece for being Company “A”. (That is to say the first to fully 
enlist 100%.) 

I allmost forgot to tell you of the picnic dinner that the 
people of St. Joseph County gave us last Saturday. It was a 
splendid dinner, just the best they could afford, said the tables 
were 1200 feet long. They were built in a square, and our com¬ 
pany marched all the way around and at the head of our company 
there was a cake about 18 inches high, and all coated with red, 
white and blue in sugar, and a flag in the center. It was splendid. 
There were about two thousand of us. 

This is as far as I got when I heard my name called off by 
Sergeant Fry, and he had three letters for me, one from you and 
one from l ncle Wellington Griffin. lie saw the letter I wrote 
grandma, and he wrote a long one to me. I was glad to hear 
from him, and one letter was from Wat Braley. I was glad to 
hear from home, and sorry to know the crops were so bad, but 
keep in good spirit you can live through it. I sent you $20.00 in 
money, and $20.00 in orders, and you can use it for anything you 
want. I would like to invest my county money in a good young 
colt, and the rest you take as your own. 

Do not reserve any of the $20.00 because I will send you more 
before long. We are to get $15.00 this week. The scythe that you 
could not find I put in the grass just on the southwest comer of 
where we mowed, by the colt shed if I remember right. We have 
two regiments here the 73rd and 87th. 

I went to see Dr Henriecks, and he had gone to Joliet, Il¬ 
linois. Mr. Colfax is in our camp every few days, but he never 
inquiries for me, so I suppose there is no chance to get into the 
quartermaster’s department. They are very busy there, and I 
should like to be in it. One night Colfax came out to camp and 
the Jasper boys invited him down to their quarters and entertained 
him with some music, and singing, and I stood right by his side 
and talked with him as much as any of them, but I did not ask 
him anything about getting into that position, or anything about 
whether he got your letter. 

Your affectionate son, 

Edmund Bartlett Woods, 
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Letter of Edmund B. Woods, dated Sept. 14, 1862 written to 
his father from Camp Buell, Ky., near Louisville. 

“Camp Buell, Ky., Sept. 14, 1862. 

Dear Father: 

I received a letter from you and Henry Muzzall last Thurs¬ 
day night. Very much pleased to hear from you and Henry. I 
am glad you all keep in good health. Whether you are in good 
spirits or not I cannot say. It is enough to discourage the stoutest 
heart to see the situation the country is in. They will not leave 
enough men at home to take care of the property that is left be¬ 
hind, besides the way we have been served since we left South 
Bend. 

In the first place, why was w*e sent out of Indiana without 
arms or drilled in the least. All of our officers thought that we 
would stop at Indianapolis not less than ten days to three weeks 
and get a little drilled and receive our equipment and them as 
good as any other regiments have received. 

Lt. Col. Bailey said that he would never have left Indian¬ 
apolis without our just dues if he had been colonel. He is a noble 
man, and he is liked by the whole regiment. But the old colonel 
receives many curses from the men. When he was at Lexington 
some of the men was sick in Co. E, and they heard there was 
some chees owned by an old planter in sight of the camp, so the 
boys went over to buy some but the old fellow would not sell 
them a pound though he had twenty large ones. They came back 
satisfied he was a rebel, and the cheese was for the rebel army, so 
the next night the boys went out and killed a hog, two sheep and 
all of the chickens there was, and he complained of them, and 
the Old Colonel chimed right in with him, and gave orders not 
to take even a rail. There they were, all secessionists around us, 
at least they proved themselves so, after we left. 

That was great generalship sending us 130 miles south of the 
River and then retreat back on the double quick, many of the men 
falling by the roadside exhausted. Some fell senseless and had to 
be brought to with spiritous liquors. 

We moved yesterday afternoon and came about five miles 
nearer town. We are about a mile and a half from Louisville, 
encamped on a meadow. The Chicago Board of Trade Battery 
was camped about 30 rods from us over at the other camp. I have 
just been after water and found an Indiana Battery from Wayne 
County and the Board of Trade Battery right near by us again. 
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Things look better here now. We are ready for the rebels, let 
them come, if’not we will follow them and make them skedaddle 
for a change. 

Have you got my likeness and do the boots fit I sent you. I 
have not received any letter from William or Caroline. I got a 
Tribune this morning, so did Uncle Charlie. He is well and all the 
boys are well. Today is Sunday, a very different one from the 
Sunday we were retreating from Richmond. 

With my best respects to yourself, 

Your afft. son, E. B. Woods.” 

Letter of Edmund Bartlett Woods to his father, dated Sept. 
26, 1862. 


“Out on picket. Sept. 26, 1862. 

Dear Father: 

Received your kind letter of the 20th last night and much 
pleased to hear from home and to know that you are well. I felt 
quite well last night. I was out on picket the other night and it 
was very cold and stormy and I caught a very bad cold, but 1 
have been around all the time and done all I have been called 
upon to do. I feel some better this morning, but didn’t eat any 
breakfast, I slept until we started on picket, at daylight this 
morning. 

We are still in camp in sight of Louisville, and we are out 
about a mile and a half from camp. There are ten men in our 
squad. We have to stand in the day time and too at night. 

I will have to stand about an hour at a time in the day, and 
at night two hours. So you see it is not hard to stand picket. 
All the boys would rather stand picket than stay in camp. They 
have kept us at work on the entrenchments nearly all the time 
since we have been here. We have done some chopping and have 
felled trees in the principal places around camp. 

I was detailed yesterday to chop in the grave yard. We have 
entrenched it from one end to the other. It looked hard to go in 
there and dig up the carriage road and the walks all paved with 
atone a foot deep. Everything was as nice as money and w-ork 
could have made it. This did not save it from destruction. All 
of the 73rd had to dig there enough to protect themselves. 

After the trenches w*ere dug they cut everything clean. Just 
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below is a deep ravine which we filled full of trees yesterday 
morning. 

They have been in a great fright lately about Bragg. Four 
or five days ago Nelson ordered all of the women and children in 
Louisville to be ready to leave the city at once. And a great 
many did leave for Indiana, besides a great number of the military 
stores. 

The sutlur left and the reports are that he went over into 
Indiana. Business was suspended for several days but was 
resumed yesterday. We were all in the trenches at the grave yard 
at three o’clock in the morning, laid there until about sunrise 
waiting the arrival of Mr. Bragg & Co. But he did not come yet. 
If he does come we will give him a warm reception. Some of 
the boys were detailed last night at ten o’clock to go and build 
breast works for a Battery and worked till 4 o’clock this morning. 

If there is anything to do, it does not make any difference, 
you will have it to do, whether day or night. I hope you will get 
the wheat threshed, so you w ill have some winter wheat. Can you 
not buy some white wheat—do so if you cannot get ours threshed, 
if it is not later than next month, it will be twice as good as spring 
wheat if it is late. 

We will not get our pay until the first of November, as we 

were on the ske-daddle wdien the pay roll ought to have been 

made or we would have received our pay sooner. Major Krim- 
bill is quite sick, I lent him $7.00 and I will receive that on pay 
day. I will send you all the money I can and if you want to 

spend it you may do so. We have no Indian rubber blankets as 

yet. We can draw our overcoats as soon as we want them, and 
will take them. 

Soon it is reported that some of Buell’s army is here, but 
I do not know if the 9th and 15th are here. I will soon find out 
and go and see some of the boys if I can get out of camp, and 
that is difficult to do. We are under just so stringent orders. We 
dare not touch anything whether Rebel or not. If w F e take a 
potato or a turnip, we are liable to be shot or such other punish¬ 
ment as a courts martial may decide. We must buy or go without. 
We do not get half that we are allowed. The commissary depart¬ 
ment is swindling us scandulous. Somehow all we get is hard 
crackers, beans, sugar, coffee and rice, salt included. We are en¬ 
titled to fresh beef twice a week, when it can be had, potatoes, 
flour and corn meal and tea if I remember right. I forgot to say 
that we draw’ pork, but as a general thing it is not fit to eat. 
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“We have sent some of the stinking food back to the quarter¬ 
master. I would rather be in the ranks than in the quartermaster 
department, as far as the work is concerned it is very dirty work 
without you are the clerk, and there is only one. 

Reed stands it very well, he has not been sick that I know of 
since we left home. Capt. Rice is a noble fellow, he is as kind 
as a father to us. Fry has left us at present I believe, he is as¬ 
sistant quartermaster in the brigade. Uncle Charlie is clerk in 
that department, he is well. 

The boys in my mess are R. D. and L. A. Fowler, Milo Pelton, 
David Pulver, Allen Gregg, Tunis Farmer. There is 18 in Mess 
No. 5. In Mess No. 4 is Oliver Wheeler and John F. Meyers, I 
thought it no use to name all of them because you do not know 
them. 

Iam glad Caroline is going to school to Bert. She will find 
him a good teacher. I will write to her soon, but have not re¬ 
ceived any letters from her or Will. Why don’t they write. It 
keeps me writing all the time to answer the letters that I received. 
If you have heard from Mesham, let me know, or if any of the 
boys from around home have gotten hurt, write me in your next 
letter. 

We will come off from picket tomorrow morning. 

I will mail this when I get in camp. I sent you all letters 
with Tom Phillips. I am glad Alfred Hayward has got well. I 
think I have sent three letters to you, that you have not got, and 
one to Will and Caroline. 

No more this time. With love to all I remain, 

Your affectionate son, 

Edmund Bartlett Woods. 


* * # ♦ 

Letter of Bartlett Woods to Edmund Woods, his son, in the 
army near Louisville, written October 9, 1862. 

“Ross, Thursday night, Oct. 9, 1862. 

Dear Edmund: 

We were all very much pleased to read your welcome and in¬ 
teresting letters, especially with the one from Henry enclosed, who 
we are glad to hear is well. His visit to you must have been 
pleasant, as it was gratifying to us. 
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We had three or four letters from you the last of this week 
in pencil. You state you are assisting in getting the mules in 
working order. I see by the letters as well as the papers that you 
have commenced a forward march. We are sorry to hear that you 
are so unwell, you should have your overcoats if you are not better 
and your cough continues you must go into the hospital. Do not 
neglect it as a little prevention and care may save you a prolonged 
sickness. 

If your provisions are bad report to the Captain and he will 
attend to it. I am glad Rice is so good a man. You are fortunate 
in having him, and Mr. Reed as your chief officers. I have sent 
you several papers, and George Tvler sends you some papers if you 
got them. 

We have heard of Nelson’s death in the papers and in your 
letter. Your Uncle William wrote to you last Sunday and he has 
received a letter and $20.00 balance from Henry. You must know 
how rejoiced I was over the issuing of Lincoln’s proclamation of 
emancipation to take effect on the 1st day of January next in 
all those states that then still remain in rebellion. Now they have 
their choice. If the rebels resist—and they will—Emancipation 
and freedom forever to all slaves. 

The issue then will be fully made, it will be in earnest and in 
reality a battle between freedom and slavery. Their element of 
strength will then be to them an element of weakness. We will be 
fighting for freedom, justice and humanity. Slavery as a power in 
this country must be destroyed. We have lived as a neighbor to 
slavery for 86 years, and have tried to make the infernal thing 
work harmonious with republican institutions, and the results have 
been discord and allmost National death. Slavery must die that 
the nation may live. Freedom on this continent must be supreme, 
and in after years future generations will bless the men that as¬ 
sisted in overthrowing the monster, and making this a really free 
government. 

I suppose the Kentucky Unionists howi at Lincoln. The 
world does move and the progress of the 19th century cannot be 
stopped to please them. Make the South fall, and the black man 
will stay there and live. This bugaboo of the black man coming 
north is all a fiction. Some come now—it is a temporary necessity. 
So if I was burnt out, I might be compelled to intrude in another 
man’s house for shelter. 

God bless Abraham Lincoln, and we will sustain in him. You 
are fighting for freedom now, not only for the black man, but for 
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freedom generally, the freedom of speech, the free press, the free 
ballot box, and free schools, all over the South so that slavery shall 
no longer rule us. And nigger plantations shall no longer take 
our territory, making the power of slavery sit in the cabinet and 
representing us abroad in other lands, sitting even in the presi¬ 
dent’s chair in our own land. You can now all fight with a will. 

God is with us now, if you have pro-slavery generals, they 
can’t stop the great wheel of events, it will roll on, and if they 
get in the way, it will crush them. 

Tomorrow' I go to Crown Point to hear Colfax and Turpie. 
Some fear that Turpie may be elected with so many republicans 
gone to war, but I hope not It would indeed be a sad calamity. 
You must get the Crown Point paper sent to the boys. It is too 
old when I get it for me to send, or I should send it to you. 

I have been to Chicago wdth the hogs. They weighed—15 
of them the No. I took—4200 lbs. I got $3.15 per hundred lbs. 
for them. I should have taken 16 but one had pigs. They 
fetched me $132.30, and out of that I had to pay freight, etc. 
They went to Canada. Wheat is up nice and green. I got it 
in in good order though wet to the skin the last day. Jefferson 
dragged all one day when Willy was sick. Willy helps me a 
good deal, he is well now. We all had a hand in it, mother 
included. 

I had twenty bu. from the machine, and cleaned it, and let 
Hoffman have a half bushel and then had just enough to sow. 
I have it furrowed nicely. Henry Muzzall helped me cut the 
buckwheat, about 25 bushels. I think I shall stack it. A few 
turnips—potatoes rotten—corn now ripe, and no blackbirds. 

“I saw Wellington and Edgar, all well. I went to Dr. Walet 

.in Chicago, Mesham’s doctor, for my ear and side. I 

have felt unwell lately. I have had a pain in my side and my ear 
rings badly. I have got some medicine and will follow it up. I 
am now building the hog pen, and I go away from home but little. 
I cannot get time. No word from Mesham. I know he is with the 
regiment at Fort Lyons, at Alexandria.” 

**Mother and the children have picked a bushel and a half of 
cranberries. I sent you a paper w r ith the names of those wounded 
in the 20th regiment only 2 serious, none killed in Co. B. Christ¬ 
ian Holdsworth leg amputated, expect him home. Col. Brown 
killed. 

Be sure and go to the hospital if your cold and cough troubles 
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you. Take some cayenne pepper and put a little in cold water and 
a little sugar in it will warm you up, and you can carry it in your 
pocket. Thompson is now putting the shingles on the school 
house. Watson Baeley is home sick and he is lending a hand 
today. 

Try the pepper. Get some of the doctor or the sutler, it is in 
bottles, be careful if you buy any from the stores. If you had stay¬ 
ed we would have sent you some cranberries, pickles, cabbage and 
perhaps we can yet. We all send our love to you, Henry and your 
Uncle, and remain your affectionate father. 

Bartlett Woods.” 

• # • # 

Letter of Charles Woods written Dec. 28, 1862, from Gallatin, 
to his brother William. 


4 4 Gallatin, Dec. 28, 1962. 

Dear Brother: 

I should have answered your letter before this had Bart 
been down respecting poor Edmund, and I naturally knew he 
could tell you more in one minute respecting our situation in camp 
life, than I could write in a week. I received the letter from father 
and from Sally and also the photograph for which I w r as highly 
pleased. 

I wrote a very long letter to Sally and told her I considered 
it not only a letter to herself and husband but also to father 
and mother. I gave her a very general description of our retreat 
from Kentucky River by Kirby Smith, and also the action of Buell 
on his march from Nashville to the relief of Louisville, and also 
the sympathy he seemed to have for the welfare of Bragg, at all 
times when our men came on his rear and opened fire, the word 
w r as invariably halt. And also the trap we had Morgan in at 
Versailles, and then flinging three shells at him with orders to 
our men to lay on their arms, and wait until morning; or more 
honestly speakirlg to wait until Morgan had skedaddled out of 
the way of the Damned Yankees, as the Tennessee Sesesh call us. 

Such proceedings as we have seen fairly made the majority 
of the thinking portion of the soldiers, which are the bone and 
sinew of the army, look at one another and ask w’hat in God’s 
name does that mean, and what was we sent here for. 

We had the traitor (fowled) and there is not a rear rank man 
but knew enough to bay him. But the answer is invariable 
traps or a nigger in the fence. The affair at Hartsville was bad, 
but it was reported by some to be the fault of Dumont, he was not 
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near that part of the brigade, being 16 miles distant and could not 
be any more implicated in it than if he had been in Chicago. It 
was a bad affair but was a surprise just before the break of day 
in the morning. 

We were aroused the night after Bart left with the long roll, 
and expected an attack from Morgan, in fact we have been in 
readiness to receive him, being now reinforced by some fine old 
regiments and one regiment of regulars. 

They handle themselves more like the soldiers did in Canter¬ 
bury than any men I have seen since, I have been in the service. 
The 18th Regulars, 2nd Minnesota, 14th Ohio, 10th Ind., 17th 
Ind. and 72nd Ind. and also a battery I don’t remember the name 
of. But I expect Morgan has finally made up his mind not to 
attack us. The last alarm we had was in the night last week. 
But the nearest he came was in about 15 miles from here and 
with about 8,000 strong. 

It was ascertained his destination was Kentucky to break up 
the railroad and to stop the transportation from Louisville. It 
was so for he tore up the track near Horse Shoe Cave called Cave 
City, and on Saturday morning a lot of Infantry and Cavalry with 
Lilly’s Indiana battery were sent in pursuit of him, and the last 
report is that they have him surrounded, but I believe nothing I 
hear, it won’t do in camp. 

The Fort that has been building here is nearing completion, 
and it is a very hard place to take when the heavy guns are 
mounted. Bart will explain that more fully than I can in a letter. 

Our division is once more broken up. Dumont was taken 
very sick and had to give up his command, and our brigade was 
turned over to Paine. We were then ordered to reduce our bri¬ 
gade teams to five-six mules teams, and deliver up 12 teams to the 
division. At that time I thought I saw my head taken from my 
shoulders, and supposed the general would say, or through Capt. 
Coolidge, the brigade quartermaster, that he no longer wanted my 
services as assistant wagonmaster, and that I and my horse would 
have to ske-daddle. 

But the captain says, “Weil, Uncle Charley, I have got the 
very spot for you and want you to fill it.” “What is that,” says 
I. “Why walk in to my office and take up your quarters with me 
and the staff, and help James McCorckle in my office.” 

Thereupon instead of having to go back to the Bloodhound, 
Old Hathaway, which I never would have done. . . .1 never swore 


to support a tyrant, but I swore to support the United States, 
which I calculate to do, and have done, and I have given satis¬ 
faction to such men as Gen. Ward, Capt. Spillman, Commissar 
of the Brigade and Capt. Coolidge brigade quartermaster, who 
are men, and think more of a man than of a mule, even if a mule 
does cost the most. 

I am well, and never was so hearty in all my life. I have 
a good horse which I call Cisaroe. But all in all I am a very 
sorry material to make a first rate soldier, a being destitute of 
speech, thought or action. That is if it extends to any further 
speech than “Yes, sir.” He must not think, out loud, for it is 
truly unmilitary to hold common conversation with a private. 
As for action, you may act out your orders, and no more. Do 
all of this and you are under what is termed military discipline. 

As it is strictly understood that no superior in rank take any 
counsel from an inferior. Therefore the presumption for a com¬ 
mon soldier is that he have these particular faculties of speaking, 
thinking and acting. 

If he should have to be liberally endowed with these faculties, 
by the creator, it is better for his comfort if he could not possibly 
control his sentiments, that he keep them from the shoulder strap 
gentry, to them gag himself. 

I am as I said before, as comfortable as a man can be, with¬ 
out the shoulder straps. But you may ask, do they give the man 
the power of speech, the comprehensive powers of discernment and 
the capabilities of a soldier. The military powers that be think so. 

. . . .But it is hard to put brains in a fool's hand, and hard to 
place courage in the breast of a cow r ard. But such is military life. 

I am the wrong material to make a good soldier, but if old 
General Ward was to give me a task to perform, be it ever so 
hazardous, I am the boy that would do it, or faint. I would cer¬ 
tainly make an effort. 

They sent me to Scottsville with three teams without a guard. 
Capt Coolidge asked me if I was afraid. I asked him if it was his 
orders, and he said “yes.” I told him I never allowed such 
thoughts to enter my mind. I w r ent and as luck would have it, 
brought my small train through safely, 32 miles out and 32 miles 
back, and not a Union man to protect us, and all the way in 
enemy's teratory. 

The next week old Morgan took 100 head of cattle on the 
same road, about 15 miles further on. I now have my descriptive 


list, and my regular detail papers, so that Hathaway cannot come 
and take $1,000.00 with him away from Gen. Ward’s paper 
brigade. 

I have not received a penny of the money that they owe me, 
now three months of pay, my regular pay and also my forty cents 
extra as a detailed man. Gabe Hughes called and saw me the 
other day. He is speculating in butter. The price of things would 
surprise you. A plug of tobacco that used to sell at 10c now costs 
40c; common shirts, $3.00; boots, $7.00 to $10.00; whiskey $2.50 
a canteen full. In fact everything is at extra prices. Give my 
respects to Sophrona, and all your children, Miss Fatterle, Cook, 
Fisher, in fact all friends too numerous to mention. 

I remain your affectionate brother, 


Charles. 


HISTORICAL PAPERS 


INTRODUCTION TO HISTORICAL PAPERS 

On September third and fourth, 1884, the pioneers and old 
settlers of Lake county, Indiana celebrated the semi-centennial 
of the settlement of the county. Many of the county’s first set¬ 
tlers, who knew the trials and tribulations, the joys and sorrows of 
those early days, were there to read papers and give talks about 
their experiences. Most of these were very capable of putting 
their thoughts on paper and into words. Bartlett Woods’ con¬ 
tribution was headed “The Pioneer Settlers, Their Homes and 
Habits, Their Descendants and Influence.” 

THE PIONEER SETTLERS, THEIR HOMES AND HABITS, 
THEIR DESCENDANTS AND INFLUENCE 

By Bartlett Woods 

President of the Old Settlers Association 

It was a fortunate thought that prompted the Old Settlers of 
this county to organize an association to meet annually, inviting 
all, young and old, to meet with them renewing old friendships and 
a fraternal and kindly feeling to all, and to keep green in our 
memories the trials and the incidents of the early days. My theme 
today “The Pioneers, their Homes and Habits, their Descendants, 
and their Influence.” 

Looking back, it seems that we can hardly realize that from 
such small and humble beginnings such great results should follow, 
and now, fifty years have passed since the first white man built 
his cabin and ploughed a furrow in the then, unbroken and virgin 
soil of Lake county. It was the wish of many of our citizens 
that this event should be commemorated. 

A community, should in their journey through life, occasion¬ 
ally make a halt and look back, and at this time we as a people can 
so clearly mark the starting place, that we should meet and cele¬ 
brate the semi-centennial year which marks the fifty years of 
growth and of civilized life in what is now Lake county. Fifty 


years ago, a wild, uncultivated region, today, the home of thous¬ 
ands of people. 

Fifty years ago. 

* 'During the summer of 1834, United States surveyors sur¬ 
veyed the land. The party camped for a week in June and July 
in that part of the grove now owned by Dr. Pettibone in the town 
of Crown Point.” For this I am indebted to the History of Lake 
County by my friend, Mr. Ball, and I shall have to quote still 
further from that valuable record. “Mr. J. Hurlburt, an old set¬ 
tler of Porter county, was one of that party of surveyors, and at 
the time, he remembers no cabin, and no settler at that time, (June 
and July) in any of our central groves.” “As yet, the squatters 
were not here,” but soon the pioneers came. Ball’s history says, 
“In September, 1834, Richard Fancher, Charles Wilson, Robert 
Wilkinson and two nephews left Attica, on*the Wabash river, three 
in a wagon and tw’o mounted on good horses, to look for claims 
or homesteads in the newly surveyed northwest corner of the 
state. They crossed the Kankakee at the head of the rapids, 
crossed West Creek at a place which Wilkinson selected for a 
home, and came up to Cedar Lake. They camped there. They 
kept their headquarters at the lake. R. Fancher and Charles 
Wilson being well mounted, traveled considerably. They w T ere at 
South East Grove, and all the central parts. The surveyors had 
just been over the region. They found no settlers,” Richard 
Fancher selected a part of section 17, the land on which we are 
now assembled being part of this same section, and the little lake 
in our Fair Ground was named after Richard Fancher, and is to¬ 
day called Fancher lake. Charles Wilson selected land near Cedar 
Lake. They stayed three weeks, returned to the Wabash and 
waited for the spring. I have quoted freely from the pages of 
Mr. Ball’s history the doings of these pioneers; and their evidence 
goes to show that up to the date of their coming, there were no 
settlers in the region of country traveled by them. 

In the last October, 1834, came a prominent figure in our 
county’s history, Solon Robinson. In that same October, there 
came from the Wabash, David and Thomas Homer, and Dr. 
Brown. On the first of November, Henry Wells, and Luman A 
Fowler came to Solon Robinson’s tent, looking at the country. 

In October, 1834, Thomas Childers and family, according to 
the record, settled on the southeast quarter of Section 17, on the 
edge of School Grove, being the first known settlers in the central 
part of the county. Solon Robinson and family settled on the 
part of timber now forming part of Crown Point, and must be 
awarded the honor of being the first settler in Crown Point, and 
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second only in the central part of the county, and from this time, 
the pioneers came moving on, and became settlers. I will name 
them in the order of their settlement in 1834. In October of that 
year, Thomas Childers. In November, Solon Robinson, Luman A. 
Fowler and Robert Wilkinson. In December, Jesse Pierce and 
David Pierce, and it is believed that a settler by the name of Ross 
settled on Deep River in the summer of this year, and it is prob¬ 
ably from him that the township took the name. William Crooks 
settled on Deep River near the bridge across that stream on the 
present road from Merrillville to Hobart. Samuel Miller of 
Michigan City, in company with Crooks built a mill there. I knew 
Miller but do not remember Crooks; the same Crooks was after¬ 
wards an associate judge. There was a store there in an early day, 
selling a little of everything. Whiskey was part of the stock in 
trade. Whiskey was cheap then, and was retailed at a shilling a 
quart. The mill and store were finally abandoned but the place 
was always known as Miller’s Mill. 

In 1834, came names familiar to the early settlers, and to 
many now living. I copy from the record from Ball’s history; In 
January: Lyman Wells, John Driscoll. In February: J. W. 
Holton, W. A. Holton, and William Clark, from Jennings county, 
Indiana. March: R. Fancher and Robert Wilkinson, from Attica, 
Indiana. In the spring; Elias Bryant, J. Wiggins, Nancy Agnew, 
widow, and E. W. Bryant. In May: Elias Myrick, William My- 
rick, S. P. Stringham, Thomas Reed, and Aaron Cox. In June: 
Peter Stainbrook. In November: David Homer, Thomas Wiles, 
Thomas Horner, Jesse Bond, Jacob L. Brown and Milo Robinson. 
In December, Henry Wells, William S. Thornburg, R. Dunham, 
John G. Forbes, R. Hamilton, and John Wood. There were set¬ 
tlers perhaps besides these. Some had located in 1832 and 1833 
on the stage route from Detroit to Fort Dearborn, and there might 
be others who failed to have their names in the claim register, and 
this might have been, as the ‘ 4 Squatters Union of Lake County” 
was not organized until the Fourth of July, 1836. Be this as it 
may, these six names in 1834, and twenty-nine in 1835, are from 
the best authority, and will be accepted as the true record of the 
first pioneers in 1834 and the following year, 1835. The years 
1836 and 1837 were marked by increased numbers and still they 
came, coming not only from the older states and Canada, but from 
lands across the sea. 

The homes of the pioneers were log cabins; many of the 
younger people here today have hardly seen one, and fewer have 
lived in one. Before 1834, the groves and woodlands of this 
region had scarcely resounded with the echo of the white man’s 
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ax; nature had here a new field for its efforts; it lay in the line 
of the march of civilization toward the setting sun. The mission 
of the race was to make the wilderness figuratively speaking, blos¬ 
som as the rose. 

The pioneer family had come. The wagon cover for the jour¬ 
ney their only shelter. A cabin is to be built, the nearest timber 
is sought for, the axes wake up the stillness of a thousand years, 
only broken before by the whoop of the Indians or perhaps by that 
mysterious race that may have lived here even before the Redman 
came. The advent of civilized life had begun, the logs are hauled 
by the oxen that brought them here, neighbors lend a helping 
hand, and then, the raising. All the settlers around are invited 
—few’ there may be, but all come. The best choppers are chosen 
to carry up the corners. Log after log goes up, even to the roof, 
no rafters, no shingles, but instead of shingles, shakes, tw’o feet long, 
rived out of a w’hite oak log, and poles put on the shakes to keep 
them in place. Not a nail was necessary; even the door was hung 
with wooden hinges. Dinner was provided, good feeling ruled; 
whiskey was passed around during the raising, and few thought 
at that day, that it was any great breach of temperance propriety 
to drink with the rest, wishing success, health, and happiness to 
the newcomers. The chimney was a curiosity. Brick were out 
of the question. It was a stick chimney laid up square, and 
the sticks split out as near like lathes as possible. Clay mortar was 
laid on with each lath, the whole carried up above the peak of the 
roof, the jambs and inside, and the hearth were all clay, kept 
in place by logs outside. All was plastered inside and out with 
clay mortar and the chimney was completed. 

Of furniture, in the sense w r e understand it now, was very 
little. I do not remember any of the pioneef cabins having a cook¬ 
ing stove or a carpet. No sew’ing machines, nothing like there is 
today to lighten women’s labor. The fireplace at one end wide 
enough for a log fire, the kettles swinging on the crane, the bake 
kettle, the spider and the frying pan comprised about all the 
cooking utensils of the household. A table made from the best 
material on hand, sometimes shakes, a few’ splint bottom chairs, 
a bench or tw’o, some had bedsteads, but it w r as no uncommon thing 
to see a bedstead made of poles the ends driven into the logs and 
one leg out, in the room holding up the ends of the poles. With 
an ax and a few tools, a one legged bedstead could be made in 
a few hours. No locks or bolts on our doors, no fastenings of 
any kind. Civilization and culture claim to have made great 
strides; so they have, but in our condition we had some com¬ 
pensating advantages; in those small beginnings, without much 


capital to start, the poverty of that day was clean and respect¬ 
able. There were no tramps, there was no fear of the modern 
burglar. Simply as a way to fasten the door when shut was “the 
latch’’ and this was always of wood, with a string attached, and 
it became a saying, when speaking of the generous hospitality of 
the squatters, that their latch string was always out, and it was; to 
all that came, there was a greeting and welcome. This feeling was 
the result of a mutual dependence at raisings, joining teams, and 
in every way in which we could help one another. In health or in 
sickness, this trait of fraternal feeling always prompted to the 
most neighborly interests and kindly offices was to us all the source 
of much comfort and happiness. Our isolation and trials would 
have been almost unbearable without it was for that fellow feel¬ 
ing that made us “wonderous kind’’. Sympathy, that divinity 
that lives in its purity amidst poverty, trials or trouble came out 
in its grandest devotion in the hours when, in our homes came 
sickness and death. Pomp and wealth and luxury have come to 
many in our laud, but not in the revealing of wealth or in the 
splendor of its surroundings, can be often found the beauty of this 
sympathy and kindness which grew up and was a balm and a 
helper to the pioneers in their humble cabins in the wilderness. 
Fashions there were none. The cut of a coat or the style of a 
bonnet did not occupy a thought. The mothers and wives and 
daughters of the pioneers had no money to waste or time, to 
trouble themselves with the frivolities of fashion. 

Let one who shared their sorrows and their joys this day 
bear witness that to them, this generation owes a debt of gratitude 
which too few appreciate, and which can hardly be fully paid. 
Their industry was marvelous, assisting in everything, spinning 
on that almost now forgotten spinning wheel, then, doubling and 
twisting, socks, stockings, mittens, all made by their willing hands, 
the baby attended to, or swung up to a baby jumper made by a 
hickory spring pole. No sewing machines in those days, their 
own clothing, the sun bonnet for summer, the hood for winter, 
the children’s clothes, the quilt and coverlets, everything nearly 
worn by the family except the boots on our feet, all this was their 
work, besides the cooking, washing, and duties pertaining to a 
home, humble though it surely was; such were the pioneer women 
in the log cabins of Lake county. A few exceptions there might 
have been, but in the main this held true. They had a mission, 
a work to do, and they bravely did it. And here today, there 
are young wives and mothers, who if they should enter on such a 
work would be as brave and loyal to duty, and would if need be, 
as cheerfully accept the situation to the circumstances surround¬ 
ing them, and if you will trace back the history of our country, you 
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will find it is this characteristic of adapting themselves to the 
surroundings, and meeting all difficulties, has made this country 
what it is today. Farming then was very different from what it 
is today. The whole energy at first of the pioneer was to provide; 
to get something to eat. Difficulties stared most of them squarely 
in the face. On a piece of wild land, everything had to be done 
and most had little to do with. It was with many, a question of 
endurance, a survival of the fittest. Some lost heart and gave 
up and returned to their homes in the East. Others who had be¬ 
come habitual movers, always on the frontier, moved further West 
seeking new’ land and adventures. 

In the early days there were no churches, blit there were al¬ 
ways some good souls whose love for man and reverence for re¬ 
ligious teachings prompted them to keep open house for every 
preacher who came that way, and perhaps in these humble cabins, 
trust in a Heavenly Father and confidence in a kind Providence 
was preached as reverently and had as attentive and sincere hear¬ 
ers as in any grand and costly church in the land. 

Looking back over these years, I can say that the influence 
of the pioneers in fixing character on this county has been for 
good, for good morals and good government, in peace or in the 
days of the Rebellion, always on the side of duty. Lake county 
has never, to my knowledge, had occasion to blush for any of her 
children. Her war record was a bright one, though to many of us 
a very sad one. The news of victory brought with it also the news 
of suffering and of death. Some came home to die and many 
absent ones sleep in a Southern grave. 

I should do an injustice to the pioneer history of Lake county 
were I to omit stating the reasons for the slow growth after the 
first settlement. The majority of the first settlers lacked means, 
a want of capital; it was the day of small beginnings. The man 
was rich who owned a breaking team. Some had a yoke of oxen, 
very few had horses, but many had neither. No one had pastures; 
everything was turned out, and the tinkle of the bell led many a 
wanderer to a settler’s cabin. Hunting the oxen on foot through 
the wet, tall grass and sloughs in the early morning was anything 
but pleasant, and often finding them late made plowing slow work, 
and a wooden mold board on the plow' made good w'ork impos¬ 
sible. No steel plows then. Harrows of the most primitive kind, 
many home made with wooden teeth; no mowers, no reapers, no 
separators like our modern threshing machines, pitch forks, rude 
and clumsy, made at the nearest blacksmith shop; all our imple¬ 
ments would be looked on today as relics. Only one tool has held 
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its own and that is the American ax; it has been the pioneer’s 
friend and has been with him and one of his best helpers in all 
his labors from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 

And then, after working and waiting for years, and when at 
last we did raise something to sell, our means of transportation 
was so impeded by bad roads, that it cost nearly all it was worth 
to get it to market. 

For fifteen years, not calculating from 1834, but from 1835, 
we had no connection with the outside world East, except by 
steam and sailing vessels on the lake, or by the mail coach, or by 
private conveyance. As winter closed in on us, lake navigation 
ceased and the only public conveyance was by the mail coach be¬ 
tween Detroit and Chicago. For fifteen years we were almost an 
isolated community, at times a four days trip with oxen to Chi¬ 
cago, and at that day, Chicago was a land locked town six months 
in the year. Capital had very little to do with our early growth, 
for comparatively speaking, there was none; what progress was 
made was by hard knocks and constant labor. In 1850, the rail¬ 
roads came and opened up to us the world and a market the 
year around. Fifty years of growth have brought us up to be 
one of the best counties in the state with eight railroads into 
Chicago, now T a city of over half a million of people, and with 
railroads diverging in every direction, w*e are far from being an 
isolated people today. 

“Westward the Star of Empire wends its way.” and from 
the time of the landing of the Pilgrims at Plymouth, and of Cap¬ 
tain John Smith at Jamestown, the movement has been going on; 
the settlement here at {he south end of Lake Michigan was only 
a part of the great plan. We had our trials and difficulties, but 
after all, was nothing compared with the w f ars and terrible suffer¬ 
ings of the pioneers on the Atlantic coast. The influence and 
results have been wonderful. In our day, we have seen the pioneer 
settlers reach and pass the Great Lakes, building up homes, found¬ 
ing states and that great Northwest, which made Chicago in all 
its magnificent growth a possibility, still moving westward, organ¬ 
izing territories and states on the plains and in the hills and in 
the valleys of the Rocky mountains, and on the shores of the 
Pacific, California, Oregon, and Washington. A continent to¬ 
day the home of over fifty millions of people. Perhaps in no 
time or in any country has labor accomplished greater results. 
Science has come to its aid and now brains and work go together. 
Iron and steel and steam have now the breath of life, a helper 
I trust to lift humanity up, to lighten life’s labors and to aid in 
developing and distributing the great and varied resources of 
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our country. This day’s celebration is a tribute to honest labor, to 
our county’s history, and to the greatness and progress of our 
country. Such a country is worthy to be the home of a virtuous, 
intelligent, patriotic people. As citizens, let us be true to our great 
responsibilities, whether adopted or native born; let us in all 
cases be Americans, in the highest and best sense, determined to 
uphold the rights and denounce the wrong, and by word and vote, 
do our best to leave our children a Republic based on intelligent 
constitutional liberty and a country better than we found it. 


A MYSTERY 

Many years ago the settlers made a roadway across the Cady 
marsh with logs, and such was the loose condition of the soil, 
then covered with water, that in some places it required a layer of 
two or three logs deep to get a road on a level with the mire and 
the water. This work was all voluntary; it was a big job for those 
days; it was considered so important as a way to Chicago, that all 
helped willingly, and the tavern keepers all along the road to 
Chicago furnished free whiskey to all who helped. It w T as cold 
and bleak on the marsh as the hauling and placing the logs had to 
be done on the ice. A few old settlers are left who will remember 
the lively times we had, some chopping in the woods, teams haul¬ 
ing, others placing the logs. Jack Cady kept the tavern, then on 
the old stage road, and for him the marsh w r as named. There 
was a ferry across the Calumet at what is now called the Stahl- 
bum bridge; another at Dolton, and on the north road a ferry, 
at where the Ilohman street bridge is now at the Grand Calumet. 
It was a hard trip to Chicago in those days, and the Cady marsh 
logway was about as important to us then as a macademized road 
would be to us now. 

Half way across, was a peat mound covered with scrub wil¬ 
lows and in this on the east side, was discovered a spring, and this 
spring has furnished drinking w^ater to many passing that way 
from this early day to this. It w r as considered good water and 
perfectly pure, and no one ever suspected that that spring held 
the remains of three human beings, but time in most cases discloses 
all things. Mr. Carlson, who is owmer or interested in the land 
now, went to work to clean out the spring, thinking that he would 
increase the supply of w^ater. In so doing he discovered the 
skulls and bones of what is supposed to be a man, a woman and a 
child about five or six years old, and from their position, they 
had evidently been forced in head foremost, which in the loose and 
miry condition, could easily have been done. It is plainly a mur- 
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der, and these victims, perhaps movers, forced in this spring for 
concealment. It must have been done after the road was passable 
or they might have been dragged there on the ice. They are not 
the remains of Indians. Their mode of burial contradicts even a 
suspicion that they would bury any of their people in a marsh. 
More likely some young man, his wife and child, moving West, 
the old folks waiting and hoping for a letter that never came. 
It may be that they are n<5t forgotten, that today the tale is told 
in some eastern home of this little family leaving and going West 
in anticipation of success in a new field, perhaps of a farm in 
Illinois or Iowa. Who murdered them and secreted them so ef¬ 
fectually these many years is one of those mysteries that we shall 
never know. 

B. Woods. 


Lake County Star 
June, 1891. 


WAS THE WHIG PARTY AFTERWARDS THE 
REPUBLICAN PARTY? 

In the Register of March 24, 1887, in an editorial, you say in 
speaking of the Whig party of that day, “The Whig party, af¬ 
terwards the Republican party.’’ Now, with all due respect to 
the editor of the Register , I think the facts of history will show 
that the Whig party was not then nor ever “afterward” the Re¬ 
publican party. 

In this country, the first organized effort in 1848, against the 
extension of slavery, there were quite as many Democrats as 
Whigs and it was so all over the North. Had it not been so, Cass 
would have been elected. One reason for this w r as, many Demo¬ 
crats refused to vote for Cass because he declared in his letter to 
Nicholson of Tennessee that Congress had no powder to legislate 
on slavery in the Territories. 

The Whigs as a party, in opposition to Cass, nominated Gen¬ 
eral Taylor and he was elected. The Free Soil party was the 
initial movement against the extension of slavery and thus is was 
distinct from the old Abolition party as it did not propose to in¬ 
terfere with slavery in the states—it was the germ, the beginning 
of the Republican party. The Whigs kept up their organization 
up to 1852. Four years after this, in 1852, nominating General 
Scott. 

The Free Soil party of 1848 polled 291,263 votes for their 
nominees for President and Vice-president. 
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In 1856, the voters, irrespective of former political affilia¬ 
tions, organized the Republican party, the Whig party as a party, 
had nothing to do with it. What effort was made by the Whigs 
was the nomination of Millard Fillmore, as the nominee of the 
“American Party” and Fillmore secured one State and eight 
electoral votes. 

John C. Fremont was a Democrat, and Wm. L. Dayton a 
Whig. No one of that day claimed that the Whig party was 
“afterwards” the Republican party. 

The Republican party was the child of freedom. It was or¬ 
ganized, not by the help, but in direct opposition to the two old 
parties. 

The moving cause, the prime aim, the great work to be ac¬ 
complished was the same in 1848 as it was in 1856, to save the 

territories from the curse of negro slavery, to be free states for 

free men. The old cry of *48 was revived in ’56 in answer to 

the demands of the slave power for “equal rights in the terri¬ 

tories”, the equal rights as they meant it, was the right to take 
the slaves into the territories. No more slave territories, no more 
slave States, this was the Republican answer of ’56, and the free 
soil answer of ’48. 

I have said enough to show that no old party had anything 
to do with forming the Republican party. All the Whigs in La- 
Porte followed their own ideas on the slavery question, many, in 
fact a majority. I think of the Whigs living there who came from 
the South, went into the Democratic party, and some years after, 
when the Republicans of Lake county were voting for Colfax, the 
Democrats nominated an old line Whig, as his competitor on the 
Democratic ticket. 

I know that in the early days we got abuse from both the 
Whigs and the Democrats. One prominent Whig in Crown Point, 
could do his sarcasm up into poetry as well as in prose. His 
little printing press that done such good service in 1840 “Tip 
and Tyler” too, was now turned on “this new party”. 

The Democrats abused more than the Whigs, as Cass being 
then in the Senate had been more pronounced, and his position 
was more freely attacked by the Free Soilers; we were everything 
that was bad, Abolitionists, traitors, soreheads, cranks, fanatics, 
etc., the word “Mugwump” had not been invented then. We were 
the “Mugwumps” of that day, the men who claimed the right of 
private judgment with the courage of their convictions, men who 
cut loose from party domination and party despotism. 

May there always be men loyal to the best interests of the 
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country, who claim the right of individual liberty and exercise it. 
Had it been otherwise there would have been no Republican party. 

B. Woods. 

Crown Point Register 
April 2, 1887 


In the Lake County Star, of which John Wheeler was editor, 
there appeared during 1881 an article written by my father on 
Lake County. In it he prophesies that one day ocean going vessels 
would enter the harbors of the Calumet region. With all our great 
natural resources here, we would have a great country for busi¬ 
ness if we knew how to handle it rightly, my Father maintained. 
Most of his prophecies have already come true. 

LAKE COUNTY—1881 

Editor Star: 

At the extreme south end of Lake Michigan, bordering on the 
lake for a distance of twenty miles, its western boundary being 
the state of Illinois, extending south to the Kankakee, is a tract of 
country varied in its character, but chiefly of fertile prairie, inter¬ 
spersed with thrifty groves and timber along its water courses, 
with an area of 500 square miles, with an average distance of 40 
miles, and its northwest corner not more than 14 miles from the 
commercial metropolis of the West, destined to be one of the 
greatest cities of the English speaking people. Such a region, 
peopled by an enterprising, industrious and energetic race must, in 
the future, share largely in the growing greatness of the North¬ 
west. This is 

LAKE COUNTY 

Geographically it stands without a rival in the State. F rom 
the East it commands the entrance to Chicago—it is on one of 
the world’s great highways of commerce. Already six trunk¬ 
lines of railroads pass over its surface. The Baltimore & Ohio; 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern; Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne & 
Chicago; Chicago & Grand Trunk, of Canada; Michigan Central; 
Pittsburgh, Cincinnati & St. Louis, besides the Joliet division of 
the Michigan Central, all trunk lines to the seaboard, bearing on 
its tracks not only the interstate commerce of our people, but car¬ 
rying in its trains, the interchanging products from and for dis¬ 
tant lands across the sea to mingle in the commerce of the world. 
The South Atlantic is now T being built through the western and 
south townships. The Atlantic & Chicago is under survey. The 
Continental double-track seems now assured in the near future 
and the last proposed, the New York, Chicago and St. Louis, all 
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of them must of necessity pass through the county on their west¬ 
ern route. 

Occupying such a position, Lake county has a future before 
her, of which she may well be proud, her destiny is fixed, as one 
of the best counties in the State. 

With her green pastures, rich arable lands, abundance of 
timber, general good health, markets in close proximity to every 
farm, good schools and churches, keeping pace to an advanced 
civilization, she has all the elements of prosperity in her grasp, 
which should, if wisdom and prudence guides her people, secure 
her prosperity and progress in the future. 

Lake County is an agricultural county, with the exception 
of a part of the township in the north, washed by the waters of 
Lake Michigan, 

NORTH TOWNSHIP. 

This township from an agricultural standpoint, will not com¬ 
pare with the townships to the south, but her geographical position 
near to Chicago and on the Lake—the many lines of railroads 
traversing her entire length, more than compensate for these 
drawbacks. The improvements of the harbor, at the mouth of 
the Calumet at South Chicago, has given to all the waters of the 
Calumet a value that can hardly be estimated, promising to be¬ 
come one of the best harbors on the Lake, it has made it possible 
to use all the waters of the Grand Calumet for the use of Lake 
commerce, like Venice, in the olden times. North township’s 
wealth lies in what casual and superficial observers consider as 
her disadvantages, her bayous, her lakes, and her “Calumet ’ 9 
meandering nearly across the county, keeping nearly parallel with 
the lake, land locked; but with an entrance to South Chicago har¬ 
bor, may some day flow safely and securely its share of the 
commerce of Lake Michigan. It requires but little stretch of the 
imagination to believe that the day is coming when we may see 
an Atlantic steamer from Bremen or Liverpool, floating on an 
inland harbor within the borders of Lake county. Already we see 
the keen eye to discover, and the energy to execute has taken 
hold and commenced, what is only the small beginning of a de¬ 
velopment in the northwest corner of Lake county, that will some 
day astonish by its results of a magnificent success. The village 
of Hammond, built up by the enterprise and business tact of the 
Towels and Hammonds, must be from its railroad facilities, its 
connection with the Lake by river, its nearness to the great city* 
one of the most thriving business and manufacturing suburbs of 
Chicago. Its industries are self-sustaining, on bed rock, it depends 
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on no subsidies from Government or from the “protection” of an 
unjust tariff, but boldly defies the competition and throws its 
products into the markets of the world. 

Then there is South Chicago, known to all, just across the 
line; the new town of Pullman on Calumet lake, a few miles in 
Illinois; Irondale near Hammond, the nucleus of extensive iron 
industries, and last, there is the 400 acres of the Notre Dame 
property bought by the Grand Trunk, the Baltimore & Ohio, and 
the Wagner Car company, on which we hear will be built a town 
of grand proportions; a working town, where labor shall achieve 
some of its grandest triumphs, a rival to Pullman. 

Take it all in all, the contiguity of all these to each other 
and looking at it soberly and carefully, with the possibilities of 
Chicago before us, we can but think that the south end of Lake 
Michigan must be a great country. 

B. W. 


Money—who knows what it is—what it is supposed to do or 
how it is to be backed up to make it of the greatest value and most 
use to the people. Those were ever-recurring questions in 1876. 
Here Bartlett Woods gives his opinions on the matter. 

MONEY—1876 
Editor of the Lowell Star: 

The Independents are worthy of credit for a very unusual 
thing in political platforms. They say what they mean, First, that 
“a paper money” shall be issued directly by the government, 
without any promise to pay anything. The idea of redemption 
being thrown to the winds, it is to be, as they claim, “money” 
just as it is printed on its face, in fact, irredeemable paper, but 
decreed by law’ as “money” which they say will make it to all 
intents and purposes “money”, Congress, to make it a legal tender 
for all debts, private and public, duties on imports included. 

Second, the withdrawal from circulation the notes of all na¬ 
tional and State banks; in other words, the National banks are 
to be destroyed and the “paper money” issued exclusively by the 
Government, is to be the sole and only “money” of the country. 
Am I right! I do not wish to misconstrue their position. I know 
many are honest in the faith, and they have a perfect right to their 
opinions. But I think they are all wrong, deluded with a false 
hope—nothing but the wild, impractical theories of visionary men, 
casting aside the teachings of history and the lessons of experience. 

But this matters not what I think or what you think. The 
“greenback plan” is developing a strength that the two old parties 
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refuse to see or fail to acknowledge. Will they meet it T The 
Republican party, if true to its principles and its pledges, will, 
sustaining as it should, the National honor and credit in this 
emergency, insist on the honest payment and redemption of the 
greenback. The Democratic party will, if true to its traditions. 
But will they squarely meet it? Of course not. How can they? 
They have no settled policy, principle or “plan”. There is 
Morton one way, Blaine another. While Blaine advocates resump¬ 
tion, he is opposed by Kelley, a Republican, all divided into hostile 
camps. The Republican press has no unity of purpose. The 
Inter-Ocean for inflation, opposed to resumption, the Tribune in 
favor of resumption, and so it is all over the country. The Demo¬ 
crats no better off, make confusion worse confounded, Hendricks 
and Bill Allen on one end, and Tilden and the New York and 
New England Democrats on the other: Pendleton and Landers 
are backed already by the Independents, the other prominent as 
the opposer of any issue at all and afterwards of an unlimited 
issue of greenbacks in payment of the bonded debt of the country, 
in other words, repudiation! 

To the thoughtful man, whose hopes are in his country’s 
prosperity, what encouragement is there that anything will be 
done by the old parties to meet this issue as pretended by the 
Independents? At the present outlook, none! Then how can it 
be met? The necessity of doing something will, if I mistake not, 
force itself on the attention of the people, so as to fully arouse 
an opposition that will in some way assume form and shape and 
power, that will be felt in the next presidential campaign. To 
surrender to Congress the sole power to issue paper money, limit¬ 
ed only by the “wants of trade” to circulate and constitute the 
medium of exchange, and which we are to receive for the products 
of the industry of the people, forces it on the people as a legal 
tender for the payment of all debts to meet and effect all values, 
with the power to inflate at one session and contract at another, 
as either party may be in the ascendant, forcing prices up today 
and down tomorrow, is a power so formidable and so capable of 
being put to the basest of purposes that I tremble for the country 
when I find so many willing to yield themselves up to such a 
complete despotism. The present Congress ought to satisfy the 
people that nothing that the people can possibly do themselves 
should be entrusted to such a body of mere partisans. Is there a 
measure judged of and acted upon simply on its merits? No; but 
how it will effect the party in the next contest, or how it will 
work, or what effect it will have with Mr. Morton or Mr. Hendricks. 
No—better take from Congress all power of interference except its 
Constitutional power. With this power, no man would be safe. 
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Every industry would be uncertain; legislate for debtors today 
and for creditors tomorrow. The country would be in a continuous 
suspense, and every one would be wondering what Congress would 
do at this “session”, and each session would be a continual menace 
and fear to the whole country. As to the value of such money, it 
must depreciate in value, subject, as it would be to such conditions, 
and each addition would only add to the further depreciation, the 
only limit being the “wants of trade”, and here is the great dan¬ 
ger. All that has saved the greenback and given it value is the 
belief that at some time it would be redeemed in gold, and the 
repeated pledge of Congress, backed by a decision of the Supreme 
Court that the issue shall not exceed a given amount, and the 
inference that further issue would be unconstitutional in time 
of peace . In spite of all we may say or do this nation is only a 
part of the world, and as a free trader I am in favor of as free 
exchange with foreign nations as there is today between States. 
And now this commerce is so extensive and our exports of agricul¬ 
tural products so large that they are, in spite of all theories to the 
contrary, measured by the world's standard of value, gold in 
every market in these United States. 

Not only our pork, wool, cotton, beef, butter, cheese, etc., 
amounting in total annual product of the soil to 3,000 million dol¬ 
lars, is all thus measured. But every paper dollar in circulation, 
and the “independent greenback”, the “money” of the future 
will be no exception. Go to New York and try to buy coffee or 
tea or tin or quinine or sugar or silk or the thousand things im¬ 
ported, with this Congressional greenback, and be convinced. 

Hard money men, as they are called, do not expect an ex¬ 
clusive coin currency, and it is strange that these advocates of 
an exclusive paper money will misrepresent them. They advocate 
gold as a standard measure of value, and paper convertible into 
gold. Impossible, says Mr. Landers. California, Oregon, Nebras¬ 
ka, Washington Territory and Montana maintained coin pay¬ 
ments, and I think Colorado. Canada keeps up steady specie 
payments; as does France, Belgium, Holland, England, Ireland 
and Scotland. And we, with more fertile soil, more mineral wealth, 
more sea coast, a system of interior water communication planned 
by nature more grand than any other nation under the sun, can¬ 
not do that which other nations do and do successfully. This 
has been repeated over and over again by designing demagogues 
until thousands believe it. As long as the people themselves are 
so demoralized as to lend themselves to any plan which promises 
temporary benefit, and as they foolishly think, personal advantage 
to themselves, at the expense of national honor and the public 
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credit, so long will such schemes succeed. With the public credit 
gone, private credit is impaired, confidence in our own govern¬ 
ment weakened, confidence in each other broken, no trust, no 
faith in public officials, everything becomes unsettled. Chaos, 
ruin, and finally the wrecked wilderness of bankruptcy stares us 
in the face. 

But what is the cause of the present position of business? 
Not contraction for there has been no contraction. We have had 
13 years of paper money, and the highest tariff that has ever 
been maintained in any civilized country, and after these 13 years 
of trial, the results are before the country. As long as the whole 
world lent us money, as long as Congress gave away millions of 
acres of land grants, as long as every city and nearly every county 
issued bonds, and could borrow money on them, all was lovely. It 
was an expansion of credit, expansion of currency, expansion of 
land grants, expansion of everything that could be expanded. 
Two thousand millions of bonded debts, or railroads alone. The 
prodigals were spending their money and robbing the lands from 
the people. Look at the iron interests! Sez my friend, T. J. 
Wood, of Crown Point, in the Times , land grants and the stimulus 
given to railroads by the tariff runs the price of iron up to $60 
per ton. A Brazil furnace cleared $10,000 a month. 

Nails went up, plows were doubled in price. The president 
of an iron furnace got $10,000 a year, while the farmer, his wife 
and children would have to work fifty years to accumulate as 
much. Wasted sympathy, spare, oh, spare your lament for the 
iron interest! It is a contradiction of credit. Today the banks 
are full of unemployed currency, loan offices in every county seat, 
inviting farmers to borrow, rather have farm mortgages, with the 
interest than greenbacks. Afraid of everything but land. Cur¬ 
rency unemployed; and yet they say it is contraction, and they 
want more money. 

What is wanted to unlock all is confidence. It is not the 
fear of resumption, it is the fear that we will never resume —the 
fear that led by demagogues who are working for power, the 
people will sustain them in opposition to resumption, and give 
unlimited power to Congress to issue an unlimited amount of 
paper money, lowering the value of greenbacks to fifty cents or 
less on the dollar, and down grade once commenced, where will 
it stop? Confidence! Who can have any? We have not today 
hardly honest men enough to collect the w r hiskey tax. Soldiers at 
$16 per month are robbed by post traders, to enrich a cabinet 
member and w T ife. Public offices are bought and sold. Our high- 
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est representative abroad to a foreign court, if reports are true, 
makes merchandise of his position, lent his name and office to a 
fraud, to rob the people and to enrich himself, credit mobilizers, 
North Pacific, 196 railroads, now defaulting on their bonds— 
over 500 million dollars—and their money coaxed from widows and 
orphans and working people all over the world by lying, flaming 
circulars, and lying agents sent all through Europe. Confidence! 
Who can have any? This thirst for wealth without earning it, 
this rage for pomp and show; this reckless use of money to cor¬ 
rupt, to buy, or to intimidate until in every county seat was a 
bribed press paid from a corrupt fund, and a paid agent to 
manage the county in the interests of the powers at Indianapolis 
and at Washington, and this thing extended into townships; and 
from Washington down has worked through every department 
and people, and like the leaven, it has leavened the whole mass, 
and has demoralized nearly everything. 

Read what the New York Economist says, not a political 
paper but strictly a commercial paper. Speaking of the slow re¬ 
vival of trade, the Economist says: 

The w T ar and resulting inflation of currency and prices begot 
an extravagance of living and doing business that, long kept up, 
could not but lead to disaster. Vast stocks of goods of many kinds 
were made. And but half consumed by the buyers. Enough was 
spent by many persons in a week to provide them reasonably for 
a month. The real cause of the paralysis of trade is not scarcity 
of currency, nor is it contraction thereof. It is a contraction of 
something far greater than currency, a contraction of credit. 
Money is not scarce, for it is heaped up in places of deposit, wait¬ 
ing acceptable employment. What has been for years contracting, 
what sank to almost nothing in 1873, and thus caused the long 
growing panic to burst forth in tremendous force, is lack of con¬ 
fidence. Men have grown to trust each other less and less, under 
the demoralizing influence of over-government, over-taxation, and 
legal-tender paper. Owners fear to trust their property out of 
their own hands, bankers and lenders distrust borrowers ability, 
and even their disposition to pay, and hence, dread to aid enter- 
prize, energy, and skill as the latter deserve. Mills and mines 
cannot obtain funds to keep them going, because owners of avail¬ 
able funds see no certainty of getting their money back. While 
this wide-spread distrust lasts, it is impossible for trade to re¬ 
vive, especially when the heaviness of taxation and the fluctuations 
in the purchasing power of the currency , make it possible, and 
even probable that they will be stripped of their honest gains. 
Trade will fully revive when men have gained confidence in each 
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other, and when taxation and currency are on a sound and stable 
basis. 

To bring about this combination will be a long and painful 
process, but it is the sole road out of our present troubles. The 
sharpers and swindlers of whatever kind or degree, must be 
ostracized. Honest men must come to the front and take the lead. 
Accomodations must be extended to trusty borrowers and to them 
alone. Law must thoroughly protect every citizen in the full and 
undisturbed possession of his own. All swindling under what¬ 
ever pretext or disguise must be certainly punished, if not by 
courts, at all events, by public opinion. Dishonest men must be 
made to feel that, whatever their wealth or position, their dis¬ 
honesty forfeits and destroys their social standing. When 
honesty is commercially and socially at a premium, and roguery 
commercially and socially far below par, trade will revive and 
flourish. 

The truth, and well said “Taxation and currency on a sound 
and stable basis.’* That then is the work now before the country, 
and to provide in some way for the honest payment of all our 
debts. This work may not be pleasant perhaps, but it is the sure 
road to establish “ confidence ’ ’, and in the end permanent and 
lasting prosperity. We shall never have a purely gold and silver 
currency, at least it is not likely. But gold as a basis, and paper 
convertible into gold, so that the whole currency will express gold 
values. This ought to be the end aimed at. The first step should 
be to restore the right to convertibility into gold bonds at a lower 
rate of interest. This the first issue had. But this was repealed, 
and it seems the policy of the government has been directed to¬ 
wards decreasing the bonded debt, and making provisions for it, 
and doing nothing practical for the greenback. 

Banks we must have in a great commercial and agricultural 
nation like ours. They are a necessity. No substitute for them 
has yet been found, 90 per cent of all payments being made 
through banks by checks, drafts, balances, etc., and the various 
plans known to commerce, without the payment of an actual dol¬ 
lar. Conceding their necessity, why this onslaught? Why at 
every farmers meeting in the West such repeated blows at the 
National banks? Denounced, and by resolutions in Illinois, In¬ 
diana and all the Independent conventions everywhere, demand¬ 
ing the withdrawing of all their notes from circulation. What has 
been done to deserve this I cannot see. It is to me canting, dema- 
gogism. It is always safe among some to denounce banks. It is 
purchasing a cheap popularity. Say they: Save the interest on 
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the bonds and let the Government issue greenbacks direct, in¬ 
stead and in place of notes of the National banks, and save this 
interest. This has been told over and over again. It is the great 
argument why the banks should be destroyed. If the banks were 
abolished tomorrow, it would not save one cent to the Govern¬ 
ment. The bonds draw interest whether in the old chest at home 
or deposited as security in Washington for the circulation of notes 
of a National bank. With free banks secured by United States 
bonds, we have the safest, most uniform and best system we ever 
had. The people have never lost a dollar on the notes of the Na¬ 
tional banks. They are not perfect, but if the people will it and 
with proper legislation, they can become specie paying banks. Let 
the people through the National banks do their own banking and 
let Congress be relieved from all such business. 

I w r rite this in a friendly spirit. We are as citizens deeply 
interested. It is a big subject, and it is a pity it could not be 
considered simply on its merits, stripped of all partisan feelings 
or prejudices. As it is I fear it will be made the football of party 
and presidential aspirants. I have no desire for controversy, nor 
will I now be drawn into it. It is my honest opinion freely ex¬ 
pressed—this, and nothing more. 

Bart Woods. 

Ross, Lake County, Indiana 
April 8, 1876 


WHERE ARE WE DRIFTING! 

Editor Star: 

Last week over one hundred men came to the clerk’s office 
in Crown Point, and declared 4 ‘their intention to become citizens’* 
and by this legal fiction, they are voters. 

Indiscriminate suffrage is the curse of our political system. 
The ballot should be more sacredly guarded than it is now; to¬ 
day it is too cheap. 

Indiana invites by her constitution and laws every man, be he 
good or bad, ignorant or criminal, thief, communist, anarchist 
dynamiter or anything in human form, though possessed of seven 
devils, can vote in Indiana; no discrimination, anything can vote 
except—a woman. 

Six months in Lake county makes a voter. Your boy born 
here must live 21 years before he can vote. Under this infamous 
system, it is a disadvantage to be born in the United States. The 
men and women whose labors have made Lake county what it is, 
are robbed of their rights; these six-month men virtually dis- 
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franchise the citizens here; the votes of the men who pay the 
taxes are swamped by the alien votes. Why not insist that this 
six-months foolishness, this crime against ourselves and against 
our children shall stop, that the law shall be changed and that an 
amendment to our state Constitution shall be submitted to the next 
legislature, which shall declare as the organic law of Indiana, that 
none within her border can vote unless he is a citizen of the 
United States. 

B. Woods 


April, 1888 
Lake County Star 
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TARIFF ARTICLES 


WIDER MARKETS FOR TIIE FARMER 


Crown Point, Ind., Feb. 27, 1889 

Editor Herald: 

“Protection'’ has done its best to destroy the foreign markets 
# for the farmers, provoking retaliation by hostile tariffs against 
us in Europe and we see the results in every market in our own 
country. We have a surplus of agricultural products left after 
supplying the home market of from 500 to 700 million dollars 
worth. It must go somewhere, and the only way to keep up 
paying prices, is more extended markets, a freer trade with all 
the world. The people of Europe cannot buy of us unless we buy 
of them. There is no one-sided commerce. Ships don’t go out 
loaded and return in ballast. A restriction on imports is a re¬ 
striction on exports. To pay for imports gives employment to 
American labor on American farms, freights American railroads, 
quickens every industry and builds up and makes possible in this 
interchange of products such commercial cities as Chicago. The 
ranchman and the farmers may hold conventions and may be 
led off from the real cause of low prices and depression in farm 
products and say the trouble is with the railroads—some say the 
packing houses. Why not go to the bottom of facts? They will 
find that our country with such vast capacity for production has 
outgrown all conditions that could be benefited by the ex* 
elusive and foolish policy of protection. Our country must share 
in the commerce of the world and have the world for a market. 
This is the remedy. But protection, emboldened by its triumphs, 
now proposes to put the chains on interstate commerce. John 
Jarrett, the manager and political worker in the interest on tin 
plate, in a letter to a Maine paper said “Even if the unlimited free 
trade we have among ourselves in this country is beginning to be 
looked upon as not altogether an unmixed blessing.” Exactly. 
“Protection” means privilege, exclusion. How dare Alabama iron 
intrude on the prerogatives of Pennsylvania iron? Why should 
Dakota wheat dispute in the market with the products of Indiana 
or New York? California, Colorado and New Mexico, breaking 
down the price of wool in Ohio? Texas and the ranches in the 
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mountains and plains flooding Chicago stockyards with range 
cattle? Is it not perfectly consistent for the high tariff states of 
Ohio and Pennsylvania to “protect” their own butchers by ex¬ 
cluding western dressed beef and insisting on state inspection? 
And, if this thing continues, we may expect to see the great state 
of Illinois appealing to state pride and state rights, and insisting 
that the milk supply of Chicago shall be from Illinois cows who 
have been duly inspected under state supervision, the Wisconsin 
and Indiana farmers can keep their own milk and do business in 
their own state, would Illinois allow Wisconsin and Indiana a 
share in the markets of Chicago? All this and more would be 
possible had not the fathers of the Republic wisely prevented any 
such foolishness. Free trade is the supreme law between all the 
states. The efforts now made show simply the outgrowth, the 
sequence of the protective policy. If “Protection” is right, our 
vast resources are a curse. Protectionists do look on interstate 
traffic as partly an evil but to a free trader it is a living witness 
to the virtues and wisdom of free trade. In no other way could 
our people harmonize their different interests. This exchange, 
this unrestricted commerce, this free trade amongst the states 
makes us, more than anything else, one people. It binds the Union 
in a commercial brotherhood which all the ingenuity of the pro¬ 
tectionists cannot disturb. The farmers must have the right of 
free exchange of products or stop production measured only by 
the wants of the home market. This is an impossibility. 

B. Woods. 


INVITATION TO BARTLETT WOODS 

BARTLETT WOODS 
Crown Point, Indiana 

DELEGATE to the 

TARIFF REFORM CONVENTION 
Central Music Ilall 
Chicago 

Feb. 19, 20 and 21, 1889 
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WHAT IS THE REMEDY ?—1889 


Editor Star: 

In the Star of November 1 is the following: 

“Verily, the farmers have a right to growl. The prices of 
oats, hay and corn are too cheap.’* 

This is true of all farm products, and as a business question 
of so much interest to the welfare of all, especially the farmers, 
reducing their incomes, and their ability to purchase, or pay their 
debts. 

Now what is the remedy? Farmers know there is something 
the matter; we can see this by the growth of the Farmers’ Al¬ 
liance in several of our agricultural states. Demagogues and in¬ 
terested partisans try to lead them off from the true course, to 
blind them to their best interests. The patrons of husbandry in 
some states are increasing in numbers and influence; in Michigan 
the patrons are foolishly boycotting all the stores in the towns but 
one, forcing a contract to sell to them at a small percentage, they 
agreeing to buy only of the one store, thus starving out all the 
other stores. Such a course is an outrage and a wrong; it is a 
despotism, an exercise of power founded on selfishness and ignor¬ 
ance. Farmers in this way are destroying free competition, the 
very thing, the very principle they should uphold and contend 
for. They have to submit to competition from the states to the 
west of us and from this there is no escape; not only this, but 
we have to compete in the sale of our surplus in foreign markets 
with nearly every country on the globe. South and Southwest, 
the farmers have an organization called the “Wheel”, and in Ala¬ 
bama, the “Alliance”. They are going to build their own ware¬ 
houses, have their own stores, etc. They will, or rather, they pro¬ 
pose to get rid of what they call the “middle man”. They may 
try it, but it will fail, as it always has failed. A farmer to suc¬ 
ceed must be a farmer, and to be suuccessful in these times of close 
margins, requires as much brains and energy as any other in¬ 
dustrial pursuit. 

They are on the wrong track; trade and commerce are the 
middle man and are the best friends of the farmer. If there 
is a scarcity in one place they find it, as they do where there is a 
surplus; in parts of Wisconsin this year there is an abundance of 
potatoes; without a market they would rot. In parts of New 
England they want potatoes, and there being a free trade be¬ 
tween the states, no obstacles in the way, they can go there. The 
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“middle man” finds a market for the grower, and the consumer 
gets potatoes; both are benefited. 

The remedy in this case to give value to the potatoes is a 
market. Carry this idea out and apply it to our immense farm 
products, increased and doubled up every year by the cultivation 
of the fertile states west of the Missouri, as well as increased pro¬ 
duction in all. 

The remedy is not in boycotting store keepers, making our 
own plows or building warehouses or elevators, or waging war 
against the men in our stock yards that buy more than half the 
cattle and put them in shape for transit, both to a home and a 
world’s market. 

We have free and uninterrupted trade between the states, 
so we must extend this to all the markets in the world. The remedy 
is markets. There is no over production for the world, but con¬ 
fined to the home market there is over production and this sur¬ 
plus thrown back on the home market, already overstocked, lowers 
prices, crushes trade in our towns, causes a depression and hard 
times. When we have a surplus, somewhere in the world there is 
a scarcity; they have something we w'ant, then w T hy not exchange 1 
Simply because so many obstacles are purposely blocking our way. 
Our tariff legislation has been and is now in the interests of mines 
and manufacturers and against the farmers; our tariff averaging 
47 per cent on imports, has provoked hostile legislation, which 
shuts out our farm products from some of the best markets in 
Europe. 

While Great Britain opens her ports to us, and admits our 
farm products free, Germany and France retaliate on us, imposing 
heavy duties on our food products, thus depriving us of their 
markets. We all suffer from this unholy and senseless war of 
tariffs. 

Our trade relations with Chicago w r ould be in the same con¬ 
dition, if Illinois should put on a heavy duty on all the farm 
products of Lake county, and Indiana should retaliate by a “Pro¬ 
tective” tax or duty on everything imported from Chicago. The 
result would be lower prices for our produce, and lower value for 
our farms, trade would be crippled, dull and stagnant in all our 
towns and villages, every store w r ould feel it. This artificial ob¬ 
stacle would as effectively injure us as though a mountain were in 
our path between Chicago and Lake county. 

It is free trade between the states that gives us the home 
market, and so it is in Europe. The free trade countries there 
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are the American farmers’ best customers; the 1 4 protection ’’ coun¬ 
tries shut us out. The remedy for low prices is extended markets, 
a free unrestricted commerce; this, or our very abundance will 
add little to our wealth or prosperity. 

B. Woods. 


Crown Point, Ind., Dec. 6, 1889 
Lake County Star. 


MORE MARKETS LESS RESTRICTION 
Editor Lake County Star: 

Any plan or any legislation that will help Lake county or 
w r ill increase the pay of productive industry will help Crown Point, 
will benefit Low r ell, Hobart and Hammond—in fact every town 
and village in the county. All this talk in some of our county 
papers about restricting American markets to American people 
is for politics only, is clear cant and humbug. Where would Ham¬ 
mond be if Hammond beef were restricted to our own American 
Markets? Hammond ships to Europe about 12,000 carloads of 
beef a year, and gets paid for it. Restrict the markets as these 
high tariff politicians advocate and all this beef will be thrown back 
on the home market, lowering prices still lower, less cattle being 
killed, few men would be employed, lower wages, and every in¬ 
terest in Hammond would suffer. The free trade countries of 
Europe are our best friends; instead of restriction we want more 
extended markets. 

Checking imports will check exports; it takes two to make a 
bargain. If we exclude all the world, all the world will exclude us; 
we can keep our beef, etc., and they can keep their goods, and so 
there will be no trade, or in other words, no market, what a ter¬ 
rible calamity it would be if we were doing a rousing business in 
every country under the sun. 

The whole protection policy as outlined in the McKinley bill 
is worse for Lake county; and more than doubling the duty on tin 
plate is a crime—and a robbery. And will make millionaires and 
our people will be plundered of thousands of dollars; and this is 
what they call “protection to American industry,” and so it is all 
along the line of necessaries purchased by the people. 

Binder twdne instead of being lowered, the duty is doubled 
and trebled. The twine trust will then be solid and can defy the 
Farmers. 
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No wonder farmers are organizing an Alliance, and Patrons 
of Industry. 

They are trying to find out what hurts them; boycotting 
stores in a town as some of them are doing, and bringing ruin 
to the town is all wrong—it is worse; it is working against the 
very principles they should uphold, that is free competition and 
an equal chance for all. Let them strike for higher game and not 
injure and ruin their own people. 

B. Woods. 


In this article written in 1886, Bartlett Woods gives us an 
idea of what might have brought on the panic of 1919-35: 

Editor Register: 

I find the following in the Hobart Tribune : 

Honorable W. B. Owen, Congressman from this Tenth Dis¬ 
trict, made a speech on the foreign mail bill in relation to relief 
it might afford us by affording a market for our surplus products. 
He believes overproduction is one of the gravest problems before 
the country and there seems no possible relief for it except by 
finding foreign markets, which he seems to show must be in South 
America. 

As Mr. Owen will likely be nominated at the Convention, 
September 19, his opinions are worthy of consideration. I am 
very glad that he begins to see and consider the business conditions 
of the country. Mr. Owen believes overproduction is one of the 
greatest problems before the country. 

What is overproduction? The farmer who only raises enough 
bread and meat for himself and family, and no surplus to sell, 
has no means to buy clothes, or educate his children, and so forth. 
This man is unfortunate, and is not troubled with over-production. 

If all who are capable of labor, being employed, will produce 
more than they need for their individual wants, the result will 
be a very large surplus of agricultural, mechanical, and manu¬ 
facturing products. Having produced this surplus, what shall 
we do with it? The Chicago Tribune so well answered this ques¬ 
tion in their daily of March 2, 1877, that we will reproduce it. 

“Shall we close the factories, discharge the workmen, put 
out the fires, shut up the work shops, sow the fields with salt, and 
so reduce production that there shall be no surplus? Or, shall 
we sell this surplus, and with its proceeds, provide ourselves with 
what we do not produce ? Shall we merely labor and produce what 
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we can consume as do the Pawnees, and the Sioux, or shall we pro¬ 
duce not only enough to meet all our wants but something in ad¬ 
dition to sell? What shall we sell? At home, in a market al¬ 
ready overstocked, or seek another market where there is a de~ 
mand for our surplus? Shall we burn our ships and establish 
non-intercourse with the rest of mankind, or shall we carry our 
products into every port penetrating every clime, and bring back 
in exchange, as substantial additions to our wealth, products, and 
riches of other countries. To sell, we must produce at rates which 
enable us to compete with other producers. We sell annually, in 
addition to the value of what we consume, products of the soil, the 
forests and the mines in excess of 500 million dollars. That repre¬ 
sents our surplus. That is the profit over and above what we con¬ 
sume. The farmer who produces only bread and meat enough 
to feed himself and family, and has no surplus to be sold with 
which to buy clothes, increase his stock, extend his acreage under 
cultivation, provide for the education and improvement of his chil¬ 
dren, and generally better his conditions, is unfortunate. 

“If all farmers do not better the conditions of the agricultural 
population would be no better than that of the mechanical and 
manufacturing laborers who cannot find employment and no wages, 
because any surplus they may produce must rot and perish be¬ 
cause it could not be sold. The shoemaker in a small village who 
can find among his neighbors customers for only one-third the 
shoes he can produce, must limit himself and family to such living 
as his half employed labor will furnish, but if he can find a market 
for shoes in the next village, and further on, in one or two other 
towns, then he will have labor for all his time, and perhaps for 
one or two workmen. The law which should prohibit him selling 
the products of his labor beyond his own village, and therefore 
prohibit him from producing a surplus to sell, and reduce him to 
an enforced idleness, and to be a tramp one-half the year, would 
be pronounced barbarous and infamous. Yet that is precisely the 
case in a general way at this time. The mechanical and manu¬ 
facturing labor of the United States is capable of producing, work¬ 
ing at full time, enough to meet all wants of the country, 
and to produce a surplus which, if sold abroad, would sell for 
$500,000,000 or more annually. But the law interferes and pro¬ 
hibits exportations. It limits the employment of mechanical and 
manufacturing labor to the exact w r ants of the country, and the 
labor which might be employed the year round, when not work¬ 
ing one-half or one-third time and half wages, is driven out to 
tramp through the country and beg, and perhaps from despera¬ 
tion, to do worse. The difference between the material prosperity 
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of the agricultural population and that of the mechanical and 
manufacturing laborer is illustrated in the fact that, while the 
one industry produces all it needs and has a surplus of $500,000,000 
a year, the other not only produces no surplus, but is without em¬ 
ployment half the time and suffering the consequences of poverty, 
distress, and want. 

“The great manufacturing competition with whom the labor 
of the United States have to contend are those of Great Britain. 
The British manufacturer is permitted to obtain his cotton, his 
wool, his iron, his steel and his flax, and every material, raw or 

complete, free from tax. Obtaining this material at prime cost 

in the place of production, he pays for it in manufactured goods, 
giving employment to another British industry carrying the manu¬ 
factures to the place of exchange and bringing back the other com¬ 
modities. We have in our own land vast fields of fuel; we have 

the ores and metals in inexhaustable quantities; we have unlimited 
water power; and, greater than all, we have an abundance of cheap 
food. We have iron in unlimited quantities, and yet in 1877, 
the total export of American iron and steel did not equal in value 
that of our export of cheese, and that, too, with hundreds of fur¬ 
naces extinguished and 40,000 laborers out of work. We pur¬ 
chase nearly $100,000,000 worth of sugar and molasses annually, 
and instead of paying for it with our manufactures, we ship gold 
to London, where the money is applied to purchase British cotton 
goods to be sent to the sugar producing countries. We produce 
large stocks of wool, which, with the mixtures of certain fine wools, 
impossible to be raised in this country, could be manufactured in¬ 
to fine cloths now only made in Europe; but our law prohibits the 
introduction of these fine wools by imposing a tax beyond endur¬ 
ance, so we send the gold to Europe for the cloth which we might 
produce at home. 

“American grain, American cotton, American provisions and 
tobacco and petroleum compete in other countries, and are of 
necessity sold there for what they will bring. We cannot fix their 
price but must sell as low as others. When we put the mechanical 
and manufacturing interests to work at full time and at regular 
and continuous wages, and let them produce all the surplus they 
can and sell it in other lands, bringing back in exchange for it as 
we do in exchange for our agricultural surplus those things which 
other people have to sell and which we want, then, with every man 
capable to labor fully employed and with every vessel coming to 
our shores laden with the returns for our surplus products, the 
measure of individual and national prosperity will be filled, and in 
the busy din of occupied and remunerative industry, the voice of 
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the Communist and the tramp will no longer be heard in the 
land. ” 

All of which is worthy of consideration. 

Bartlett Woods. 

Crown Point Register 
August, 1886 


SAYS IT’S A CURSE—1887 

A Farmer Puts Forth Some Decided Views on 
♦ Paternal Government. 

Crown Point, Ind., Feb. 28. (Special)—Mr. Lowell at the 
Union League Club is reported in the Chicago Tribune as saying 
“that a paternal government on the whole is the most rascally 
government that mankind ever suffered from .” Is not our govern¬ 
ment today a paternal government! 

It seems to me that, looking at our legislation for the last 
twenty-five years, there has grown up a class of politicians who 
think that government can direct the industries of our people bet¬ 
ter than the people themselves. 

Our legislation in Congress proves this. It has been directed 
at building up industries by giving advantages to one man or 
corporation that others do not have. Part of the people are taxed 
to help the other part—an inequality of conditions not in accord 
with the spirit or intent of the fundamental principles of our 
government. This government interference is paternalism. 

The government places a duty on an imported article so as 
to increase the price of the article made here, compelling the 
buyer to work more time than he otherwise would to purchase the 
same article if the government did not exercise this paternal care 
to the favored ones. We have to submit. If we protest we are 
answered by the plea it is protection to “American industry”. 
But protection lowers the price of manufactured goods? Yes, so 
it does when there is a big glut in the home market, but it brings 
misery in its train—men and women out of work, mills stopped, 
mines closed, strikes, riots, militia called out, etc. Too much “pro¬ 
tection”. 

The farmers of the United States are today between the upper 
and nether millstones of paternalism, the injustice that compels it 
to face the competition of all the world, and the fatherly care of 
other industries by high duties so they shall not suffer from the 
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world’s competition. Grown to manhood, paternalism still “pro¬ 
tects” them and keeps them safe and secure from the strife and 
contests that fall to the lot of the agricultural products of the 
country. 

The farmers may stand up under these conditions for a time, 
but it is only a question of time when this government interference 
with our foreign commerce —restricting it as it does by high duties, 
obstacles in the way of a free exchange of products, reducing our 
exports, throwing our surplus of farm products back on the home 
market, making low prices and hard times (a prophecy fulfilled 
45 years after) compelling the farmers to sell at a price fixed 
in the open market of the world, and buy at prices raised by this 
government interference— will ultimately remit in ruin to the 
agricultural interests as surely as night follows day . 

This one-sided system of legislation is making a delusive pros¬ 
perity in localities, in spots—making lots of millionaires , but com¬ 
pelling every farmer to give nearly one and one-half days work for 
each article which in justice should be bought for the products 
of one day’s work. I commend this to Mr. Carnegie, and hope he 
will note this in his next edition of “Triumphant Democracy”. 

Go West, you advocates of “protection”, and there see an 
“Infant industry” crushed by burdens hard to bear. Take the 
pioneer in his dugout. He surely is “American labor”. In his 
humble way, he is one of many laying the foundation of states. 
To him it means work. The price he gets for the product of his 
labor is the bare cost of production. His own American tariff 
is no help to him. Clothing he must have. To every 100 bushels 
of com at twenty cents, he must give another forty or fifty bushels 
on his purchase to pay the increased price that a paternal govern¬ 
ment allows its favored ones to take from this man struggling for 
a home and an honest living. 

He makes an effort to build a house, to get out of the dugout. 
II is lumber is increased in price $2 per thousand; that means rob¬ 
bing him of ten bushels more of twenty cent com. So with nails, 
window glass and nearly everything he buys. One would think 
the great solicitude of the fathers and grandfathers of paternalism 
would in some way have saved this western “infant industry” 
but it has left him to his fate, it is crushing him, and it is work¬ 
ing the same destroying influence all over this broad land of 
ours. 

There is one consolation: That this injustice is a boomerang 
that in time will recoil and strike back with such force that will 
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be convincing proof that a paternal government is a curse, (It 
did—mill shutdown, men out of work) and that for all to pros¬ 
per is for each to receive no favors or special privileges, or father¬ 
ly care from the government, but to each to have and to own the 
fruits of his own labor, with the right of free exchange. 

We ask nothing of the government but protection to life and 
property, non-interference “life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi¬ 
ness, ” individualism and non communism—in a word, liberty. As 
Lincoln so well said, “Let every man have an equal chance in the 
race of life. 


WHY NOT TELL THE TRUTH 

Some of the city papers are telling their readers what high 
prices the farmers are getting for their products, conveying the 
idea that the farmers are having a particular good time and that 
they are all getting rich by high prices. 

Now if these high prices for w T heat, com and oats were paid 
for full crops, it would be evidence that these high prices were 
adding to the farmers* profits and to his financial well-being. 
Why not tell the truth. These prices do the farmer no good when 
he has none to sell, but an actual loss to those whose crops were 
short, and instead of selling were compelled to buy. We know 
that in this county many farmers had to buy food for cows to the 
amount of several hundred dollars. This w T as not confined to 
Lake county as was shown by the high price of middlings, bran 
and cut food, being double the price of former years. The high 
price was caused by a shortage of crops, and an export demand 
from Europe. Wheat last year fell short several million bushels; 
corn in 1890 was nearly 700 million bushels less than the crop of 
1889. The oat crop in this county was about half an average, 
and taking the whole country, last year’s oat crop show r ed a deficit 
of nearly 228 million bushels compared with 1889. It is markets 
that make good prices.; a demand for our products. If fair prices 
would keep up with full crops, it would make all prosperous, but 
it does not work that way. The foreign demand and poor crops 
caused high prices, and have been of little financial help to Lake 
county. 

Potatoes at a dollar and to a dollar and fifty cents per bushel 
or forty cents per peck, at retail, made them a luxury. A farmer 
that raised enough for his own use was well satisfied—many had to 
buy. Plenty of hogs, and w’hat was the result? Fattened on 50 
cent corn and sold for $3.50 and some for less. Where were the 
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boasted home markets that were promised years ago, that w'ould 
buy all the farmers raised at good remunerative prices. It can¬ 
not be done. We raise hogs enough for a hundred million of people 
and to relieve the market of the surplus we must have markets be¬ 
yond the limits of our country, beyond and over the sea. 

We are part of the great world and must share in the world’s 
commerce. Europe is our best customer, and is nearer Chicago 
than Chicago was to New York 50 years ago. Steamships and 
telegraphs and railways point the way, and the wora; they are 
bringing the nations together, and it is no use fighting, the closing 
days of the nineteenth century'; it is destiny, and whether you or 
me like it or not, the day is coming when nations will exchange 
products as freely as we do today between the states of our own 
United States. 

Farmers may hold conventions and advocate unlimited silver 
coinage and two per cent loans and invoke the paternal care of 
the government, and for class legislation for their especial benefit, 
but no help will come; paternalism is cursing our country and 
robbing the people. It is a delusion and a snare. Farmers must 
rely on themselves and insist on their rights, not asking for favors , 
but the right to the results of their ow T n labor; liberty to buy and 
liberty to sell anywhere and everywhere, where they can find a 
market. In that day com will be fed to hogs and cattle, and not 
burned in Kansas and Nebraska for fuel, and a full crop will 
bring fair prices, and the country will share in the general pros¬ 
perity. 

Bart. Woods. 


The Register (Crown Point, Ind., 1882) says: “ W. P. Fish- 
back, who claims to be a Republican, etc.” Why say “claims to 
be a Republican”. What is the test? “He denounces a tariff for 
protection,” says the Register. Has it come to this that for a 
Republican to hold his place in the party he must be a protection¬ 
ist? If so, where will the party be in 1884? Who has raised this 
standard of party qualifications? If this is the best proof of mod¬ 
ern Republicanism, Dan. Veorhees is the best Republican in the 
state. Those that sow the wind must look out for a whirlwind in 
’84. The effort now made to foist “protection” on the Republican 
party will meet with failure. It has no claim for recognition or 
support from Republicans, but some of the bosses, backed by a 
powerful lobby, are doing their best to make it a test and condition 
of Republicanism. It may get recruits from such Democrats as 
Dan. Voerhees, Randall, Thurman, etc., but from western Republi- 
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cans, they will get but little strength, and will provoke an opposi¬ 
tion that will be met with the same spirit that has asserted itself 
on so many occasions in our political history. 

B. W. 


Nov. 5, 1882 


They got it in 1932 and 1936. S. B. W. 


Lake County Star 
Oct. 30, 1891 

PROTECTION AND PROSPERITY 

Protection and prosperity was the theme of Mr. Curry’s speech 
at Central Music hall on Monday. It was a strange talk even for 
a protectionist but Mr. Curry beat McKinley. The platform of 
1888 on which the McKinley bill was based said, “We demand 
a revision of the tariff laws as will tend to check imports.” This 
was restriction to trade and meant to be, but Mr. Curry would 
have but a little foreign trade, scarcely any at all. He said, “He 
would not sell a pound of farm products to Europe, if he had his 
way”. Mr. Curry will see if he reads the signs of the times, that 
the world is not going his way. His plan might do for a little 
island in the sea, but for a great nation like the United States with 
the capacity for production, both in agriculture and manufactur¬ 
ing, a policy of non-intercourse is impossible. 

If Mr. Curry is right in his views, foreign commerce is a 
curse, there would be no commerce, no need of but few ships for 
there would be no heavy freights; with his plan the farmer would 
have no market for his surplus; big crops would be an injury, they 
would not pay for harvesting; the home market supplied, the rest 
might as well rot in the field. It is no use kicking the nineteenth 
century, every effort is made to remove obstacles: steamships, rail¬ 
roads, telephones, telegraphs all speak their purpose and their 
work. We at this day tunnel under rivers and through moun¬ 
tains, every way to bring nations and people closer together to 
exchange products, a trade mutually beneficial to each other. 

The World’s Fair is in the same direction; a meeting of the 
nations to see and to know each other better. It means trade and 
an extended commerce. “Peace on earth, good will to all man¬ 
kind.” 

Lake County Star Oct. 28, 1892 
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1884 


It is hot but everything in field and garden is growing, grow¬ 
ing with a luxuriance almost tropical if nothing happens, no 
frost, no bugs, no worms, no rust, we shall have the biggest crop 
ever raised in Lake county. What shall we do with them all? 
The whole country promises the most abundant crops ever raised 
before. Every agricultural product is low’, wheat lower than it 
has been in 20 years, butter so low as w’ill hardly pay for milking 
the cows, hogs in excess of demand. Why not strike? But farmers 
never strike, they keep at w’ork, keep sow’ing and planting for a 
crop they may never harvest, they take all the chances, risk of 
a failure and risks of paying prices or of prices that only pay the 
very lowest wages, then why not as all other industries are doing, 
go to Congress for help. (We have all gone to Congress now, 
1935). We are fast becoming a nation of paupers, every mine 
and mill and factory is looking to Congress for legislation, that 
shall give them some special advantage over the rest, and make 
other people pay them bigger prices, and the farmers and work¬ 
ing men of the country have to bear the burden; this looking to 
congress for help is robbery of the masses, and this bribe for votes 
by political parties is just converting our people into a combina¬ 
tion. Monopoly on one hand and the workers who do the work 
and are made the victims of this unholy alliance on the other; 
it is all w'rong, every man should have and ow r n his products of his 
own labor, let each take his chances with the rest, and all this 
paternalism and favoritism by class legislation must cease or some¬ 
day the people will arouse and a whirlwind will sweep the coun¬ 
try, which w r iU hurl Congressional pauperism to oblivion. If 
wool goes to Congress for help and higher prices why not wheat, 
and hogs, and butter, and cattle? The whole system is one of 
plunder and some day the farmers will see that the way things 
are working they may sw r eat in the fields, their wives and daugh¬ 
ters in the dairy, and this iniquitous scheme makes them and 
every laboring man simply the “hew r ers of wood and drawers of 
water’’ to the whole country. 

Bartlett Woods. 

August, 1884 


1888—NO COERCION! 

Ed. Star: 

I have no time to answer mere abuse or personal insult, all 
I shall insist on is, that every citizen, be he native or foreign born, 
who has conformed to all laws and answ r ered to ail demands on 
him by his country, and is by proper authority a citizen, shall 
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have and possess all the rights of a citizen, be he of German, Eng¬ 
lish or Irish birth, or from that Northland, the home of the Hol¬ 
lander, the Dane, the Swede or Norwegian, any and all that the 
laws of the United States admit to citizenship, shall have and en¬ 
joy all the rights of free speech and free men. This is liberty; 
anything else is slavery. 

Fair arguments may be met and answered, but “Fools ac¬ 
cording to their folly” to do this I have no time or inclination. 
Life is too short, and to answer insult by insult proves nothing. 

On the question of tax reduction and tariff reform, I have 
held the same opinion for many years, and have been fortified in 
that opinion by the utterances of General Grant, President Arthur, 
President Garfield and his Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Folger, 
and Secretary of the Treasury McColloch under General Grant and 
of General Harrison, as expressed in his speech of 1882, all good 
Republican authority, should I change my opinions on these vital 
questions affecting the interests and prosperity of our country, 
simply because Mr. Blaine, McKinley and Kelley have gone back 
on the record and formulated a new creed, and made a new de¬ 
parture for the Republican party, or should I answer to my con¬ 
science, and have the courage of my convictions and refuse to 
follow ¥ 

The issues presented involving as they do, tariff taxation, 
revenue, international commerce and markets for our surplus 
products, are of so much interest to our farmers and every man 
who works for a living that an appeal is made to every man to 
decide for himself these questions on their merits. 

The best citizens will differ. It is reasonable* they should. 

All I claim is that every voter has the unchallenged right to 
express his choice by his vote. 

Every man owns himself and should assert his manhood. 

It will be a sad day for our country when the bully and the 
blackguard can intimidate, or when the ravings and sneers of ig- 
norants shall be accepted as arguments or when the insults of a 
fool shall silence honest convictions. 

Bart Woods. 


Sam B. Woods 
Griffith, Indiana 

An article which my father wrote in 1882 gave some ideas on 
what probably caused the plowing under of cotton and the kill¬ 
ing of pigs in 1934. 

“The Star is opposed to taxing one man’s industry to give 
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to some other man who is just as able to compete in making woolen 
goods as the man who raises wheat. Thirty-five per cent duty is 
tax enough. Where are the 130,000 people in this Congressional 
district, the consumers whose “home labor’’ has to purchase these 
goods, and why should their interests be ignored and their rights 
disregarded. Talk about encouraging “home labor”, the Register, 
like all other protectionists, can’t see that the labor of this district 
is “home labor”. It is an agricultural district and the prosperity 
of all of our people depends on the good crops of our farms. 
Everything depends on this. Freights on our railroads, work for 
the mechanic—the success of trade in every branch. The man 
who makes the plow’ and the man who sells it, all are interested 
that success should crown the efforts of the farmer. If 35 per cent 
is not sufficient tax to bolster up a losing business, and it must 
have 85 per cent, better abandon it and put the labor and capital 
in some other business. But this is all pretense. Woolen goods 
can be made as cheap here as in any other country. There are to¬ 
day no infant industries except the pioneers in their dugouts in 
the new’ states or territories. It is an outrage and a violation of 
faith to thousands of Republicans that the “protectionists” should 
be allowed to capture the Republican party. It seems strange 
that the party organized to oppose the slave power, should not be 
on the side of commercial freedom. Protection is opposed to the 
foundation principles of the Republican party. Protection is to 
save some men from competition, while the masses have to be taxed 
to pay the subsidy, and left to face the competition of the world. 
Lincoln said, ‘Let every man have an equal chance in the race of 
life.’ On this idea, protection could not live a day. The monoply 
on Bessemer steel rolls would be broken in a w’eek. No man in 
Congress would propose or vote a tax on woolen shirts, etc., 85 
per cent. Garfield said, ‘I am for protection that leads to ulti¬ 
mate free trade.’ Nearly all his votes w’ent for a reduction of 
duties on imported goods and not to increase them. 

The Star knows no man in this matter. This question is now 
before the country, it is a question of taxation to all the people in 
this district. The 130,000 people have to pay and the mill in 
Philadalphia gets the money. Protectionists claim it is not the 
revenue, but for the purpose of protecting from competition, and 
increasing the price of the article manufactured. Protection might 
be justified perhaps 40 years ago, but our conditions are changed, 
our manufacturing industries are no longer weaklings, but strong 
and vigorous. We produce an enormous surplus and it has got 
to go somewhere. It has to face the competition of all the world. 
We exported in 1880, 153,252,794 bushels of wheat. This year 
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we will have a surplus of at least 160 million bushels. Kansas 
this year is reported as having 30 million bushels of wheat. In 
1875, the U. S. Agricultural Department reported 9,455,555 
for Kansas, or an increase in about 7 years of 20 million 
bushels. Indiana in 1880 produced 47 million bushels. The theory 
of protection was that all should be consumed at home. It has 
failed; we are compelled to seek the open markets of the world. 
Steam, the great motive power, is fast breaking down the boundary 
line of nations. Shall we accept these new r conditions! Whether 
we like them or not, we cannot run away from the 19th century. 
Commerce is today the great medium of exchange. To be a curse, 
chain it. Make it free and every monopoly must face the com¬ 
petition of the world. In wheat, the farmer has to compete with 
the Baltic, Mediterranean and Black Sea ports. With the so-called 
“pauper labor'' of Europe and now w T ith Indiana (who this year 
will export largely to Europe) we have to compete with the Hindus. 
The Hindu works for 7 to 10 cents a day, or about that amount. 
We exported over 98 million bushels of corn in 1880, over 95 mil¬ 
lion pounds of pork, nearly 130 million pounds of beef, over 759 
million pounds of bacon. (See page 288, Indiana Report of 
Bureau Statistics for 1880). Our exports of butter and cheese 
are enormous. We have to compete with Holland, Normandy, 
Schleswig Holstein, North Germany, England, Ireland, Norway, 
and the sharpest competition comes from Denmark; and yet pro¬ 
tectionists are so desirous of encouraging this “home labor'’ that 
affects more hearths and homes than any other “American in¬ 
dustry’’, that they persistently refuse to repeal the duty on the 
salt (that is so necessary to the manufacture of a superior article). 
This work that produces this surplus for export, besides supply¬ 
ing enough for our own people, is the “home labor” that has to 
seek its own markets, and face all competition, and not a voice 
in Congress, with but one or two exceptions, is raised in its behalf. 
The farmer has to sell under a system of free trade, and buy un¬ 
der a system of the highest tariff taxation known to any com¬ 
mercial nation. Talk about the pauper labor in Europe. Hides 
come from all parts of the world, and come in free, pay no duty. 
In hides we compete with the peons in Mexico, with the Van- 
queros of Central America, with the Hindus of India, and with 
the African negro on the w T est coast of Africa. If we in the dis¬ 
trict are compelled to seek the world’s market to sell in, we ought 
to have the world's market to buy in. Why should Mr. Kelley, 
over the way, be saved from competition any more than the man 
who raises hogs, wheat, cattle, hides, butter or cheese.” 

B. Woods. 
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Lake County Star, June 30, 1882 

In December, 1882, my father made a speech before the Na¬ 
tional Agricultural Convention at their meeting in the Grand 
Pacific hotel in Chicago. lie was Lake county's delegate to the 
meeting and spoke on the tariff question. An account follows: 

“In looking over the Chicago papers, we see the tariff question 
was introduced in the National Agricultural Convention by a 
gentleman from New York in the shape of a resolution favoring 
“Protection”, which opened up the ball. In the course of the 
discussion, our Lake County delegate, Mr. B. Woods, took a hand 
in, which the Tribune reports as follows: 

‘Mr. Woods of Indiana asked why capital should be pro¬ 
tected and labor left to take care of itself. When the panic of ’73 
came, it was just as Mr. Medill said, the protected manufacturers 
kicked their men out to starve. Who went to work and maintained 
American credit abroad and made resumption possible? It was the 
American farmer in his field and the American farmer’s wife in 
the dairy. (Applause.) 

‘Protection promised the American farmer a home market 
and it had failed. The Americans are bound to feed the world, 
and a lower tariff means general and permanent prosperity. The 
farmers are the men today who are competing with the pauper 
labor of Europe, with the African negro and the seven-cents-a- 
day Hindoo.’ 

“In answer to Prof. Denslow on Friday, Mr. Woods said: 

‘If to be successful, he had to ask the government to impose a 
duty on wool and if that tax had to come from his neighbors, he 
did not want it. (Applause). If he couldn’t raise wool at a profit, 
he didn’t w^ant the farmers to help him out. Every industry had 
as much weight as it could bear; it should be honest and carry its 
own w r eight, and if it was a losing industry, should not try to put 
its loss on somebody else’s shoulders. He contended that there 
were farmers in the Northwest who believed that the duty on 
wool was more than counterbalanced by the duty on w T oolen goods. 
He wanted every poor man to have a blanket and he did not want 
that blanket to be costly simply that his enterprise might be 
made successful.’ ” 


Lake County Star 
Dec. 22, 1882 

Agriculture is the great interest in Indiana. More labor is 
used in it than all the rest combined. Its prosperity concerns more 
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hearths and homes than any other. Wagon shops, blacksmiths, 
agricultural machinery of all kinds, railroads, hands employed 
on railroads, merchants, storekeepers, and mechanics of all kinds, 
and the wages received all depend on the success of the crops. 
All share in a general prosperity, all are hurt in a failure. AH 
this is American labor in the highest sense. All are willing to be 
taxed by duties on imported goods for revenue to the government, 
but to place these duties so high as to make them protective so as 
to increase the price of everything they buy, and thus tax their 
industry to support some other industry’, is no better than robbery. 
The tariff does not help the farmer at all, he has to compete with 
all the world; he has a surplus that the home market cannot con¬ 
sume and must seek the open market of the world. And yet it 
seems the purpose is to increase the price of everything he buys. 
Why tax lumber! Why place obstacles in the way! Cheaper 
lumber will help every worker in wood and every man in town 
or on a farm. So with steel and barb wire for fencing. Increase 
the cost of the raw material and the maker of all these, from an ax 
to a harvester, must charge up the increased price to the purchaser. 
The man that makes the plow is as much interested as the man who 
holds the plow. The manufacturers are themselves affected. They 
cannot sell as much on account of the increased cost caused by 
“protection”. They cannot extend their business and employ as 
many hands, and this reacts on the mechanic and laboring men. No 
one is asking for free trade, all asked is that the rights of Ameri¬ 
can labor shall be considered, that the greed for monopoly shall 
not rob the honest industry of the country, that class legislation 
shall cease, that taxation shall be reduced to the wants of the 
government. Our senators and representatives in Congress must 
not think that the farmers are indifferent, that the people are 
ignorant and do not understand what is going on at Washington. 
If they do, one of these days they will find their mistake. The 
political storm of ’82 was but a summer breeze compared with the 
cyclone that will sweep the country in ’84. 

B. Woods. 


(And in 1932. S. B. W.) 


Lake County Star 
February, 1882 

DISPUTED 

Crown Point, Nov. 16th, 1885 

Editor Star : 

The Star of Nov. 13th says: A number of prominent Demo¬ 
cratic free traders held a convention in Chicago this week to dis- 
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cuss ways and means of tinkering more effectively with the pro¬ 
tective tariff. 

If this as stated is true, it would give character to the meet¬ 
ing different entirely from what it was. There was no partisan 
politics about it. Many of the foremost men there were Republi¬ 
cans, and of course many Democrats. The marked feature of the 
last meeting was the number of large manufacturers or their 
representatives. Sarjent, the heaviest hardware manufacture 
in the United States was there, as also was Means, the Boston 
shoe manufacturer. A prominent ship-builder, Vinton, the maker 
of steam engines at Indianapolis, Smith of Ohio, on wool, etc., 
Aultman, representing the Buckeye mowers and reapers, and many 
others who are tired of ‘ 1 protection * * which gives them only the 
home markets, and when that is supplied, they have to stop work, 
throw their men out of employment, or reduce wages by importing 
the cheapest labor of continental Europe, hence follows strikes, 
socialism , dynamite, and labor everywhere demoralized. 

Give the manufacturer free raw material and he can then meet 
all competition and throw his supplies into the markets of the 
world, keeping his works going, and more steady employment for 
the working men. 

If these things are not worth considering by American citi¬ 
zens, I should like to know what is. 


Bartlett Woods. 


GENERAL ARTICLES 


The American farmer sold his product abroad and got a 
balance of trade in our favor, thus making it possible for the manu¬ 
facturer to get money for his business. Then they didn’t call 
agriculture an American industry. 

TO THE FARMER 

The farmers and the planters from their surplus products 
have made prosperity possible. There is no mystery about it; it 
is simply the natural laws of trade, a surplus in one place and a 
scarcity in another. Forty millions of gold is coming from Europe 
and 41 million bushels of wheat, besides cotton, pork, beef, etc., 
has gone and is going to that gold standard country that Bryan 
says we should have nothing to do with. The world will have 
business with each other and Bryan can’t, with his ravings, stop 
it. It is a case of Mrs. Parkington sweeping back the Atlantic 
ocean. No use, Mr. Bryan, steam ships, telegraphs, the nineteenth 
century and common sense of the American people are against 
you. We are part of a great commercial world and shall take a 
big part in it as we are doing today. Wheat is going up and sil¬ 
ver has nothing to do with it. Supply and demand—an univer¬ 
sal law—knocks the bottom out of the claim that silver rules 
prices. 

* B. Woods. 

Lake County Star 
Oct. 9, 1896 

The “Mob Endorsed” is just what has brought on our crime 
and rotten politics. The politicians have paid more attention to the 
mob than they have to the better class of citizens. 

S. B. W. 

THE MOB ENDORSED 

No wonder the resolution endorsing President Cleveland’s 
administration was voted down, two to one, at the Chicago Demo- 
Populist convention. Cleveland had sent U. S. troops to Chicago 
to protect life and property from the fury of the mob. That was 
enough! Instead of endorsing Cleveland, they endorsed the mob 
that held Chicago in its grip, creating a reign of terror, not only in 
Chicago, but in our own city of Hammond, so terrorizing the 
people by their brutal violence that our own officials whose duty 
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was to preserve the peace were so cowed that to save themselves 
they had to wear a write ribbon as a badge of surrender to the 
rioters. 

United States troops saved Chicago and Hammond. This 
made Altgelt, Tillman, and their set mad, and they had their re¬ 
venge on Cleveland by denouncing him and nominating Bryan, 
and Bryan well represents the mob spirit that nominated him. 

B. Woods. 


SHOULD BE AMERICAN 

One thing after another proves that the American people 
are surrendering the government, especially in towns and cities, 
to an element hostile to American ideas. It will only be a few years 
when it will be a decided disadvantage to be born in the United 
States. The country is becoming less American every day. Last 
week the common council and the board of education of Chicago 
designated St. Patrick’s Day and Good Friday as legal holidays. 
If on Good Friday the schools are to be closed, why not Corpus 
Christi, All Saints, and every saints* day in the calendar, and if 
St. Patrick’s Day is to be set apart as a legal holiday, why not 
the 12th day of July, the anniversary of the battle of the Boyne, 
and of the victory of William, prince of Orange? Are w r e going to 
let every nationality under the sun run this government and 
Americans take a back seat? If we honor Ireland’s patron saint’s 
day, why not St. Andrews of Scotland, St. George of England, St. 
Dennis, St. Michael, Buddha, Confucius, Mohammed, etc., etc. If 
the Americans were to designate days, they might name days that 
have some relation to American events, and have an historical and 
patriotic claim to recognition. The whole thing as it has occurred 
in Chicago is an insult to the American people. This is the United 
States and the verdict of the war established this fact, and every 
man that is American in heart, whether native or adopted, should 
resist all such efforts as contemptible, inconsistent, and subver¬ 
sive of the best interests of our common country. 

B. Woods. 


March, 1883 

WE SHOULD BE ALL AMERICANS 

This is the United States! We are all Americans—there is 
no such thing known to our laws as a double allegiance, we cannot 
be Irish Americans, or English or German Americans; and any 
man that endeavors to divide us, and to create an antagonism be¬ 
tween our citizens is an enemy to the best interests of our country. 
There should be no clanning of nationalities, every man should 
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cultivate the best of feeling towards his fellowman whether he is 
born in Europe or in the United States. Nationality should be lost 
and all merged into one grand brotherhood of American citizen¬ 
ship, all voting and working for the welfare and honor of our com¬ 
mon country. It is time every man who aspires to represent Lake 
County in the Legislature should understand and accept this as one 
of the fundamentals of the American system of government. 


B. Woods. 

Lake County Star 
April, 1883 


WHAT IS A GOVERNMENT FOR? 

What is government for if it is not to protect life and property? 
The theory is that we have in the state of Indiana an excutive 
branch, with the governor at the head, to see that the laws are 
properly executed and enforced. In practice, this is all bosh, the 
people do the work and pay their taxes, build expensive court 
houses, jails and penitentiaries, furnish money from their earn¬ 
ings for the ornamental part of governing, but when it comes 
down to hard pan, when a farmer loses a horse, or a citizen’s house 
is broken into and robbed, the government, either state or county, 
does nothing, not a finger is raised, not a dollar does the law give 
or authorize. The police power of the county is not worked; if it 
moves at all, it goes at its own risk and at its own expense. The 
man robbed has to help himself the best he can, and he can hunt 
the thief and catch him if he can; if he does, then the pomp and 
circumstances comes in, the thief is then surrendered by all the 
show and glitter of power. He is tried in a $50,000 or a $150,000 
court house, sleeps in a patent $25,000 jail, and if he has money 
enough, our own foolish laws, with no fault of our officers, give 
him so many chances that he has the best of opportunity to escape. 
It is a strange condition of things. The individual is entitled to 
complete protection, and the government in which he lives should 
exhaust its force, if necessary, to give it. And the government that 
does not do this, but leaves the individual citizen to battle with 
thieves and vagabonds, is no real government at all. 

Bart Woods. 

Lake County Star 
October 26, 1883 


Bartlett Woods always had a warm spot in his heart for the 
pioneer settlers and their descendants. When Olive Salisbury 
died, he wrote her obituary, his reason being, I think, that she 
was the daughter of Allen and Julia Brass, who had been our 
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family’s friends since the early days of the settlement of the 
county. The acquaintance began when the Brasses kept a hotel 
on Ridge road and Columbia avenue, where the Hugo Kaskes live 
now. D. A. R. Chapter is named after Mrs. Brass. 

MRS. OLIVE SALISBURY 

On Thursday last a telephone message came to Crown Point 
bearing the sad intelligence of the death of Mrs. Olive Salisbury. 

To her many friends here it was a surprise, as lately we had 
been assured that Mrs. Salisbury's health had much improved, 
and it was fondly hoped that her heart trouble, w r hich had render¬ 
ed her an invalid during her home here, was so far relieved by a 
treatment from one of the best specialists from Chicago and from 
the loving care of her family, that renewed health would give 
her many years of life and happiness w’ith her children, her family 
and her friends. But this was not to be, our kindest w’ishes are 
often thwarted, and the Angel of Death comes stealthily and sud¬ 
denly on its mission. 

On Monday of last week Mrs. Salisbury went down to the 
city, on Wednesday felt unwell, but not in a way to create alarm. 
On Thursday, the fatal day, after a few hours suffering, she 
quietly passed away, surrounded by her two boys, her sister’s 
family and her aged mother. It was her high privilege to live in 
an atmosphere of loving kindness and affectionate devotion, every 
effort to make her comfortable and happy; in this she fully re¬ 
ciprocated, her friends know how cheerful and kind she was in all 
her intercourse with them, sociable and pleasant in all her rela¬ 
tions. She made friends and held them, so that w’hen w’ord came 
of her death, sympathy and expressions of condolence came natur¬ 
ally to all who so well knew’ her in life, and who will remember in 
memory her who they so much respected while living. 

Olive Brass was the daughter of Allen and Julia Brass, born 
in Lake County, on the Ridge in what is now Calumet township 
on April 19th, 1849. Was married to Elmore J. Salisbury in Chi¬ 
cago. Mr. Salisbury died Feb. 19th, 1884, leaving Mrs. S. a 
widow with two sons to whom she was devotedly attached; she 
lived for them, and watched over their welfare with all the keen 
solicitude and care of the kindest of mothers. 

On Sunday at their home in Englewood services were con¬ 
ducted by the Rev. R. A. White, attended by many of her friends 
and acquaintances. On Monday the remains were brought to 
Crown Point, the funeral services being held at the Presbyterian 
church, Rev. Lattimore officiating. By request Mrs. Church made 
an address full of feeling and kindly w r ords. The attendance was. 


large showing their desire to pay their tribute of respect. The 
burial was in the Crown Point cemetery, being laid to rest by the 
side of her husband. 

Bartlett Woods. 

Lake County Star 
April, 1897 


Only once to my knowledge did my father break into print 
with poetry. IIis verse was the result of a row in a church at 
Ross. Two factions claimed to have sole ownership and control 
of the church, one group locked the door against the other and to 
get in, the other faction broke in the door. 

“By Their Works Ye Shall Know Them” 

Should dogs delight to bark and bite, 

For ’tis their nature to, 

But Christians who profess to know 

Their sins are washed as driven snow, 

Should live in blissful peace and joy, 

And to each other should employ 
Words full of love for Christ to glorify. 

And yet, at Ross, the “Church of God”, 

Was meeting night a howling mob, 

These “Christians” in a fearful rage, 

Used such big words t’would shame this page. 

And a general tight all around 

Has made a fight that’s devil’s play, 

And used these “Christians” in a fearful way. 

The door was smashed by a “Christian’s” stroke, 

And that’s the way the door was broke. 

The moral is: 

That those who pray 

Should show’ their w’orks in a different way, 

That “Love is God” 

And “God is love,” 

And this should rule and be our trust, 

For the ‘Church of God’ * 

In the town of Ross. 


Note—The name of the church at Ross. 
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Bartlett Woods wrote the following in answer to a sermon 
by the Rev. William Brooks of the Crown Point Baptist church in 
1882. 

“There has been some complaint from one of our pulpits that 
Crown Point was unfortunate in its founders, as men without 
religion. In justice to the memory of the men and women who 
first built their cabins on the site of Crown Point, we would say a 
word. Those early days are fresh and green in our memory. In 
the sectarian sense, it might be true, in some instances, but not in 
all. They had their faults, but let us be charitable. Sectarianism 
should tread lightly on the graves of the old pioneers. It assumes 
the right to judge the living, but let the dead rest in peace. 
Their wants w T ere pressing—wanted everything. Their whole 
energy had to be directed to supplying these wants for the com¬ 
fort of themselves, their wives and their little ones. Such men in 
such situations think, they cannot help it, their very surroundings 
make them think; perhaps free thought and a free press are a 
curse! If so, men should not think; the old churches were right 
and Luther was wrong when he demanded the right of private 
judgment. This right in matters of conscience is the foundation 
of civil and religious liberty. Would the world today have been 
better under the old system of repression and uniformity of reli¬ 
gious belief enforced by pains and penalties so horrible in their 
nature that the mind recoils at the very thought of such a system! 
Has not this free thought been productive of the highest good to 
the human race? Would we today exchange the 19th for the 14th 
and 15th centuries? We think not. This brightest gem in 
Christianity in the words of Christ, that “We should love one an¬ 
other. That we should do unto others as we would have them do 
unto us , 99 is more practical reverenced and enforced by the re¬ 
ligious and moral sentiment of the people in lands where thought 
is free and the conscience untrammeled than in those lands where 
the mind is fettered and held in abeyance to the old dogmas of 
the church. W T herever thought has been the freest, there, all over 
the world, will be found the most prosperous, moral, human, and 
intelligent people—a people in the most advanced stages of civiliza¬ 
tion. 

“The first settlers of Crown Point were learning life’s lesson 
in a hard and rugged school. If any of them did reject the dog¬ 
mas of the churches. Luther doubted. Wesley doubted. Pro¬ 
testantism is the child of doubt; it claimed the right and exercised 
it, and today, every Protestant church is, in its own way, an em¬ 
bodiment of free thought formulated into a creed which it honest¬ 
ly believes to be right. Others equally as honest may differ and 
cannot see as they do. So these old settlers doubted. They had a 
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right to doubt as they had a right to think and it was no crime. 
If religion consists in believing in the dogmas of the churches, 
many of them were not religious, but if religion consists in help¬ 
ing one another, in not only visiting the sick, but staying with 
them, and ministering to all their wants, in feeding the hungry, in 
giving shelter to the wanderer and to the orphan a home, then 
they were in the best sense religious. When shall we all learn 
charity, not judging one another. Church dogmas are not re¬ 
ligion. The great bulk of men and women believe in Christianity 
and the creeds are as some see it, antagonistic. On the simple 
questions of the right and wrong, of virtue and vice, all, or nearly 
all, can agree, but as Pope s&ys: 


1882 


“In faith and hope the world will disagree, 

But all mankind’s concern is charity, 

All must be false that thwart this one great end, 

And all of God that bless mankind or mend.” 

B. Woods. 


Sam B. Woods 
Griffith, Indiana 

The following article, written by my father in 1889, on 
“Crime and Its Remedy” would apply just as well today as it did 
then: 

CRIME AND ITS REMEDY—1889 

The young men who were arrested in Chicago for the burglary 
of the Fair store here, were brought into court Friday afternoon, 
pleaded guilty, and were each sentenced to two years in the 
penitentiary and a fine of $100. It is a sad sight to see such youth¬ 
ful prisoners, the oldest not more than 22 and the youngest about 
20, pleading guilty to a crime that consigns them to a prison, their 
freedom gone; honor, honesty, integrity, respectability and man¬ 
hood sacrificed; too lazy to work, they turn their backs on honest 
labor, in their early manhood they take up the career of a thief, 
not only bringing troubles on themselves but misery and anguish 
on their homes; think of the poor father and mother bearing this 
burden and this sorrow. It is a terrible social condition and cause 
for deep anxiety to know that the greater number in our peniten¬ 
tiaries are young men. Why is it T One cause is that wealth and 
luxury breed contempt for labor; it is a fast age; wealth, loves 
display. All this talk of “striking it rich” of booms, of short cuts 
to wealth, are paraded in every paper and lauded as something to 
exult over. As a people we worship success; any way to win; 
with too many the almighty dollar is king; the old fashioned 
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thrift and daily toil for an honest dollar is too slow; to the young 
and unthinking older people this glitter of wealth, this greed for 
gold, unmans them, raises false hopes which end in disappointment 
and discontent; boys having learned no trade or way to live 
honestly, steal, the older ones, not getting money fast enough, em¬ 
bezzle; both lead to the penitentiary. Our daily press is full of 
reports of dishonesty, an every day occurrence, so much so with 
many it is looked on with apathy and indifference, but the good 
men and women of our country are thinking of all these things 
and are considering and formulating a better plan of education, 
an education that will dignify labor, besides an intellectual train¬ 
ing, one that will learn the hands to work. Mr. Ham, the fore¬ 
most advocate of this new education, at a meeting in Chicago, 
presented his views as follows: 4 ‘Mr. Ilam said, after introducing 
the subject by a comparison between academic learning and the 
value of an education that dignifies labor: ‘Nothing is more ra¬ 
tional than that a complete social revolution should involve a 
radical change in the methods of education. In the world of the 
future, which is to be controlled by science, ail men and women 
must be educated, and it is obvious that all are not to be educated 
by educating a part. In the new world that is being developed 
by science and art, labor will be the universal law. In it no man 
will be trained to direct others to work but all will be told to put 
their own hands to the plow. It is amazing that it should never 
have occurred to educators that it is a great w r aste of energy to 
train one man to direct another to do that which he is himself 
equally capable of doing. The entire social fabric rests upon labor 
and manual training in its science. Labor then, being the law of 
life, its principle should be taught exhaustively in all schools. 
The schools that does not do this is not worthy of the name it 
bears; for as it is the duty of all to work, it is the right of all to 
be thoroughly grounded in the exercise of w r ork.’ 99 It may be said 
this plan will cost something. It will. Crime menaces our life 
and property and is a source of loss to the community, both in 
character and financially, so much so that it can hardly be es¬ 
timated. The money point of view f is the lowest consideration, 
but from this it will be far cheaper to prevent crime than to punish 
it. The solid common sense of our people recognize labor as honor¬ 
able and believe that the best friends of social order and real pros¬ 
perity are those working in the direction of giving to labor its 
full share in the distribution of wealth and look w T ith respect and 
honor on all those, however, humble, who try to get an honest 
living. 

Lake County Star Dec. 24, 1889 
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The sharper getting in his work in 1883 is not so different 
from what he is today. The People’s Railway Company and the 
patent drive well Blackmail, trying to get money out of the in¬ 
nocent people without working for it, are given a round by Bartlett 
Woods. 

1883—OCEAN TO OCEAN—LAKES TO GULF 

“By the people and for the people—an issue will be made 
at an early date of $10,000,000 of first series of stock by the Peo¬ 
ple s Railway Company of America—incorporated under the laws 
of Indiana—Capital stock $36,000 per mile—double track, narrow 
guage—this series to be sold at sixty-five cents on the dollar, in 
thirteen installments of five per cent, or payable sooner, at the 
option of the purchaser—face value of shares, $50—net cost to 
purchaser, $32.50. 

“The People’s Railway Company of America, having within 
the past thirty days, received nearly $200,000 of private sub¬ 
scriptions to its capital stock, will during the coming month make 
a simultaneous offer of $10,000,000 of its stock to the public, 
through local boards, upon payment of 5 per cent, or $2.50 per 
share.” 

The above we clip from an Indianapolis paper. It seems 
that within the last thirty days this “People’s Railway Company” 
has received from the “People” $200,000; now T they are going to 
ask for $10,000,000. It may be all right but it seems a risky 
business to invest money in a business whose promises are all on 
paper, whose reputation is unknown, who give no substantial secur¬ 
ity, nothing that we can see, as any guarantee that the men who 
put their money in the concern will ever see a dollar of it again, 
either in the shape of dividends or value for the stock purchased 
as a commercial value in the market. Nothing is too glaring or 
suspicious if presented so as to excite the love of easy gain or 
freighted with big promises to deter the credulous, but enough are 
found to furnish their money that has been earned in most in¬ 
stances by hard work, and saved by denying themselves many of 
the comforts and little luxuries for the wife and the little ones. 
Why this seeking for subscriptions from among the people? Why 
not go to the men of money? Capitalists, who are posted on these 
schemes offering chances for investments, and who are in a posi¬ 
tion to know the value of such offers? The two dollars and fifty 
cents per share, paid down, looks so modest that thousands will go 
in and become stockholders in the great “People’s Railway Co. of 
America.” Now, if there is a farmer in Lake County who has 
money to invest, he had better ditch and drain, and improve his 
own land; make his home more comfortable and his wife and 
children more happy. Here he has an investment that will pay a 
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security as sound as his own solid acres and will pay bigger in¬ 
terest than any scheme glittering with promises, or stuffed full 
of mammoth anticipations. If there is a business man, let him 
keep his money in his own business, that is the safe place for him. 
The failures that occur can nearly all be traced to the diverting of 
capital to some outside speculation, instead of keeping in its own 
legitimate business. 

B. W. 


Lake County Star 
August 24, 1883 


HORSE THIEVES 

Horse and buggy stealing seems to have had the place in police 
records that automobile theft now has. 

Stolen —On Wednesday night of this week (1883), a span of 
bay and gray mares of Fred Kreiter, on Henry Hayward’s place, 
and a 3 spring buggy from Sam Woods. It appears that the 
horses were taken out and cleaned off before taking them, which 
is supposed to have been done about 11 o’clock. The other time 
Mr. Woods’ buggy was stolen they took Tom Hoffman’s team, 
which was never heard from. Mr. Woods thinks the thieves are 
two fellows who w r ere canvassing for the sale of Bibles. 

Lake County Star 
1883 


Here is another short bit deploring the laxity of our police 
laws: 

Horse thieves have a rich field in Indiana! Neither the State 
nor the county or township will disturb them, only the victims of 
their infernal villiany. If caught, all the technicalities of law 
are on the rascals side, all the doubts are given to him. Money will 
hire him brains to work against our own people and the fools will 
applaud the lawyer who does the work. The technicalities are the 
lawyers stock in trade, the public capital he works on, he banks on 
it, he lives on it, gets fat on it. Indiana may be a paradise for 
criminal lawyers, but it is an everlasting disgrace to the state. 


Talk about protecting labor and honest industry by our laws, 
shut up; such stuff is all “ cant and wind” and hypocrisy. It 
may do for 4th of July spread explosion but it is false, the re¬ 
verse is true. We stood by and let Paul Raasch lose his team 
and buggy, and ride over hundreds of miles, and lose and spend 
his money and the state and the county did nothing, and so it is 
today with Fred Kreiter, and so it will be tomorrow. When w r ill 
the people have common sense and see things in their proper light? 
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They like to be humbugged! Honest men that tell them the truth, 
and can’t be bought by demagogues to do their dirty work are 
spurned and kicked to the rear. Thousands of dollars are spent 
to elect some demagogue to office, and the fools applaud at his 
success, and his great popularity, and think it all right, but if the 
county should expend two or three hundred dollars in upholding 
law and protecting and recovering the property of one of her 
citizens, these same people would make a terrible howl at the way 
the commissioners were going on spending the peoples’ money. 

B. Woods. 


Lake County Star 
August, 1883. 


ON GROVER CLEVELAND’S ELECTION 
Victory in Defeat —1882 

The sublime laconism of Francis the First—“All is lost save 
honor.”—may be applied to the Republican party in the late 
political contest. But honor being saved, all is saved. The bosses 
said, “We will rule or ruin.” The masses of the Republican party 
promptly responded, “You shall do neither, you can rule the Re¬ 
publican party only by ruling it, and you shall not rule it.” The 
bosses said: “We control the party machinery and the patronage, 
and we will use them first to nominate and then to elect our can¬ 
didates.” And they proceeded to marshall their henchmen and to 
levy and collect assessments. “Very well,” responded the Republi¬ 
can masses, “we show you that your slaves control no votes but 
their own, and that the power of patronage is a delusion and a 
snare.” 

The late election proves to a demonstration several proposi¬ 
tions. It proves that the Republican party is not composed of a 
mass of unreflecting men who will vote the ticket right or wrong. 
It proves that there are vast numbers of men in the Republican 
party so bent on reform of administrative methods that they will 
risk party defeat to accomplish their purpose. It proves that 
civil-service reform is a vital issue, and that the Republican party 
can afford no longer to trifle with it. It proves that Republicans 
meant just what they swore in their wrath in 1880 that they would 
not endure boss rule. It proves that the Republican party is to¬ 
day a party of convictions as truly and earnestly as it was when 
it chose as its standard bearer, Abraham Lincoln, the great man 
who solemnly declared that the country could not continue to 
exist half slave and half free. It proves that Republicans are de¬ 
termined that their party shall move forward, even if it moves 
through defeat. It proves that the Republican party must go 
forward or go down. It proves that behind thousands of Republi- 
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can votes in every State there is an idea, and that ideas cannot be 
coerced. It proves that trickery, chicancery, and fraud at Republi¬ 
can primaries pave the way, not to victory, but to defeat. It 
proves that Republicans cannot be led where they are sure they 
ought not to go. It proves that the Republican party is an asso¬ 
ciation of intelligent citizens banded together for the purpose of 
securing good administration, and not to secure and divide official 
spoils. 

These are lessons of the election last Tuesday. Let not Demo¬ 
crats take heart of hope from an assumed Democratic victory. It 
is not a Democratic victory; it is a victory of Republicans over 
their own party drifting toward the rocks. Governor-elect Cleve¬ 
land does not misinterpret it. He says, “The reason is chiefly due 
to the unpopularity of the Stalwart Administration.” He is ask¬ 
ed: “Does it presage a victory in 1884?” He replies: “The re¬ 
sult in 1884 will depend almost entirely upon the conduct of the 
two parties during the intervening period.” Mr. Cleveland is 
not jubilant. He knows that Republicans have administered a 
rebuke to their would-be bosses and that he has reaped the benefit 
of it. lie knows that Democrats are likely to abuse the power 
which they will wield in Congress. He knows the Republican party 
will be stronger than before because it is purged of impurities. 
He is not even hopeful of the future. How could he be with the 
history of his party staring him in the face from the pages of 
history ? 

Republicans should exchange congratulations now as they did 
issuing from the convention hall in 1880 at midnight after the 
principle of district representation had triumphed. They felt then 
that the Republican ship had been steered off the rocks, and they 
shouted, “Saved, saved!” Let them shout now, “Saved!” 

Lake County Star 
Friday, Nov. 17, 1882 


BARTLETT WOODS SAW THE EVIL OF THE FOREIGN 
VOTE IN THIS COUNTRY 
Senator Voohrees and Carl Schurz. 

Senator Voohrees in his Saturday’s speech alluded to Carl 
Schurz, that he would do like him, oppose his own party if he dis¬ 
agreed with its policies and its methods. Daniel W. Voohrees 
would do no such thing. Carl Schurz is a very different man. 
Voohrees during the war denounced Lincoln, the war, and the 
soldiers in the field, gave all the aid and comfort he could to the 
rebellion, and would if he could have taken the whole Democratic 
party into the camp of Jeff Davis. Carl Schurz was in the Free- 
mont campaign, sustaining by voice and vote the election of Lin- 
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coin, and when the war broke out, was in the field fighting rebels 
while Voohrees was at home using every effort against the North, 
and doing all he could to help the southern confederacy. Carl 
Schurz is opposed to some of the plans and purposes now adopted 
by the Republican party, and he has the right to vote for any man 
who may be his choice, and he does it, simply exercising the citi¬ 
zen’s right of a free ballot. Carl Schurz carries his sovereignty 
under his own hat, Voohrees belongs body and soul to a faction in 
the Democratic party, a faction distasteful to the loyal and better 
portion of Democrats. Its past history is a record that they would 
be willing to blot out, and drives away and keeps away thousands 
of votes that will never be attracted to a party who holds up as 
their ideal statesman such a man as Daniel W. Voohrees. 

Voohrees says the Democrats were the fathers and authors 
of the clause in the constitution of Indiana giving the right to 
vote to an alien six months in the state. He missed his mark 
w’hen he said this. A man is not necessarily a fool because he 
was born in the United States. The foreign born and the Ameri¬ 
can born who can trace his ancestry back for a century, can see no 
reason why his son, born on American soil in these United States, 
should be compelled to wait after he becames at an age sufficiently 
well informed as to the duties and responsibilities of citizenship. 
The boy may know all this at 16 and yet he must wait 5 years 
before he can vote, or he may be 20 years of age at a presidential 
election and the American born cannot vote, but must step down 
and wait another four years until the next presidential election 
comes ’round, but the man landed from an emigrant ship and has 
lived here in the United States one year, and six months in the 
state, can vote simply by declaring his intentions to become a citi¬ 
zen, and perhaps never takes out his final papers. Such cheapen¬ 
ing of the suffrage is an injustice to those w T hose long residence 
and right by birth has entitled them to undisputed citizenship. 

It is a menace and a danger to the best interests of our country, 
and both adopted and native bom citizens look upon it as an evil 
that must be met by enforcing and adopting the naturalization 
laws of the United States, for this state, and allow none but citi¬ 
zens to vote. Why Not? 

B. Woods. 

Lake County Star 
Sept. 5, 1884 


In 1883, in an article in the Star , my father discusses the 
causes of the strikes that were then occurring all over the country: 

The strikes all over the country are becoming a source of 
anxiety to not only those who participate and are individually 
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interested, but to every person who has the best interests of his 
country at heart. Labor strikes for better pay, capital com¬ 
bines for more profit. Combinations have become a power all over 
the land; we have in nearly every industry a combination of in¬ 
terest bound together by their own pecuniary gain, the purpose be¬ 
ing to keep up prices at the expense of the masses of consumers. 
The great army of workers think they do not get their rightful 
shares of the products of labor, hence strikes. We will not dis¬ 
cuss now whether they are right or wrong, but it is discontent, it 
is uneasiness, it is a source of weakness in our social and political 
fabric that may some day work mischief to the best interests of 
our common country. There is one industry that never strikes or 
combines to keep up prices. Their numbers are too vast, spread 
over so large a territory; combination with them is an impossibility. 
Rain or shine, with high prices or low prices, in abundance or 
scarcity, the farmers keep at work. They sow each year hoping 
for a harvest which they may never gather. Mills may close, fac¬ 
tories may suspend, iron mills may shut down, but the farmer in 
the field, and his wife in the dairy, keeps at work, and they have 
more than once saved the country from financial ruin and disaster. 
In the panic and depression from 1873 to 1879 the results of their 
labor produced the magnificent surplus which freighted our rail¬ 
roads and our ships, made resumption possible, turned the balance 
of trade in our favor, improved our credit at home, and maintained 
it abroad. The wheat, corn, hogs and cattle paid our debts, brought 
our bonds home, and placed the country on the road to prosperity, 
and yet the whole legislation of the country is directed in a channel 
that ignores the existence of the great agricultural interests of the 
United States. 


“Farm Life in the County'’ is a paper written by my father 
in 1892 as his farewell address to his brother farmers whom he 
loved so well and for whom he had fought all through his life to 
bring justice. 

In all that my father did in a public way, there was not one 
selfish thought. He was seeking simple justice for every man, wo¬ 
man and child in this United States of America. His heart, I 
know, went out to the whole suffering world. He believed in the 
Fatherhood of God and in the brotherhood of man. If simple 
justice were practiced, he was convinced that everybody could live 
in comfort and be happy. 

FARM LIFE IN THE COUNTY 
From Pioneer Days to the Present Time. 

(Paper prepared by Bartlett Woods for Farmers’ Institute. 
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Owing to feeble health, he was denied the privilege of being 
present.) 

The territory at the south end of Lake Michigan, stretching 
south to the Kankakee, was, up to 1832, the home of the Potta- 
watomies. It was the last of their lands ceded to the United States 
and no wonder they so reluctantly gave them up. 

In its natural wildness it was full of game, deer in droves, 
ducks, geese, quail, prairie hens, etc.; its rivers and lakes full of 
fish so that their food supply must have been abundant. Fur- 
bearing animals, all famous for their valuable pelts, were found 
in every marsh along the borders of the rivers and on the margins 
of the lakes. 

To the Pottawatomies, it was indeed a happy hunting ground, 
and in your travels, should you happen to meet an aged Indian 
of this tribe anywhere, he would listen with keen interest should 
you allude to the Kankakee or Calumet. This territory, the land 
of the Pottawatomies, washed on its northern borders by the 
waters of Lake Michigan, is today Lake County. 

In 1834, the advent of civilized life had begun. The pioneer 
settler had come, his home a log cabin; many of the younger people 
here today have hardly seen one, and fewer have lived in one. 

Before 1834, the groves and woodlands of w’hat is now Lake 
county had hardly resounded with the echo of the white man’s 
axe; nature had here a new field for his efforts; it was a small 
beginning, you may say, but think; it lay in the line of march 
of civilization towards the setting sun. The mission of the race 
was to build up homes, to make the wilderness, figuratively speak¬ 
ing, blossom as the rose. The home life of the pioneers was very 
simple of furniture; as we understand it they had none; a few 
splint bottomed chairs, a home-made table, a bench or two, a bed¬ 
stead, or if not, this was supplied by poles, and every one in that 
day knew what a pole bedstead was; a stick chimney and open 
fire place, backed by clay, and a clay hearth. No one in that 
day had a cook stove, to my knowledge. The kettle had the place 
of honor on the crane, a fry-pan, a few' pots and pans, a grid¬ 
iron, a bake kettle, or a dutch oven was about the outfit in the 
cabins of the pioneers. 

The first settlers located near timber, and this assured them 
plenty of wood and a good fire. There was no matches, fire w r as 
got by the old flint and steel; no sewing machines; the hum of the 
now’ forgotten spinning wheel was the music made by wives and 
daughters of that day. 

Nearly all kept a few sheep for the wool, and some of the 
grandmothers at the Institute may remember the annual trip to the 
carding machine; then came the spinning, then the doubling and 
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twisting; and work accomplished by the women of that day was 
marvelous; all the socks and mittens, had to be knitted, all the 
clothing for the children; and if the baby was troublesome, a 
spring pole of hickory was rigged, and by a few bands it was hook¬ 
ed on and the little tot could then jump and crow to his heart’s 
content. 

Of fashions there were none. They had no time or inclina¬ 
tion to bother with the frivolities of fashion. A sun-bonnet in 
summer and a hood in winter answered every purpose and was 
cheerfully accepted as satisfactory. 

The men on the farm were busy in winter, getting up wood 
and rail cuts, so as to make that stake and rider fence, which, 
thanks to the brain of some genius, we can now do without, hav¬ 
ing now ready-made the barb wire for fencing. 

In summer four and five yoke of oxen with a plow made in 
the village blacksmith shop, were breaking the first furrows in 
Lake County. Sod corn was planted with an axe; the steel plow 
had not been invented. Cultivation was imperfect; there was no 
shovel plows or riding cultivators. Threshing was done by oxen 
treading out the grain, or by an open threshing machine. 

The cradle and scythe did the work then, now done by the 
self-binder and mower. Science has come to our aid and made a 
reaper that binds, that ties a knot and delivers the bundles, thus 
lifting the farmer out of the hard work and drudgery of the 
harvest field. 

Let every farmer know and appreciate what brains have ac¬ 
complished. 

One simple contrivance, telling the value of each one’s milk 
and the money value of the cow itself. No w T onder that the farm¬ 
er of today, who applies all the knowledge that he gains from the 
experience of practical men of the past, and keeps posted on every 
improvement, enjoys life better, takes an interest in his work and 
makes more money. lie makes the farm pay. 

The Farmer’s Institute is preaching the gospel of better 
farming, making labor lighter by improved methods, aiding on 
prosperity to the farms of Lake County. The future is bright to 
those who will accept the new education that teaches that Nature 
is our friend, that Providence is working on our side, and showing 
us that not only the soil beneath, rightly used, but that the atmos¬ 
phere al>ove and around us contains the breath for animals and 
man and also food for plants; above every acre are ten tons of 
nitrogen, and here is where the Legumes show and prove their 
value; it is accepted as a fact that all leguminous plants by some 
subtle chemistry of nature, take up and utilize the nitrogen as 
plant food, and deposit the fertilizing properties on their roots, 
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then enriching the soil and insuring the increased fertility. The 
farmers of the future will be a student of every element of na¬ 
ture, his fields will grow big crops, as forage crops, he will grow 
all the clovers, alfalfas, crimson clover, cow-peas, etc. 

His aim will be to produce cheap food and keep up the fer¬ 
tility of the farm; he has learned the value of the corn stalk. 

With him the silo is his mainstay for winter, his intelligence 
will demand respect, he will add to his individual wealth and to the 
prosperity of the state, he will stand for good citizenship and 
honest Government. 

Citizens of Lake County should appreciate their advantages. 
They live in the great com belt, right in the track of the com¬ 
mercial highway from the Atlantic to the Pacific; they are within 
the magic sphere of Chicago, the great interior city of the con¬ 
tinent. 

The Farmers’ Institute has my best wishes that it may con¬ 
tinue to prosper and be an educational blessing to the community. 

BARTLETT WOODS. 
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HAMMOND COURT HOUSE ARTICLES 

HON. BARTLETT WOODS: A STUDY 

One of the bitterest opponents of the superior court house 
—yet withal one of the frankest and manliest in his opposition— 
was the Hon. Bartlett Woods of Crown Point. He had no per¬ 
sonal interest or enmity in his fight—it was simply that the man 
labored for the common weal, the interests of the taxpayer. In 
this he was joined by his son, Sam B. Woods of Lottaville, who 
was in the 1899 fight, president of the Center Grange. Bartlett 
Woods is today an old man of 82 and has rightly been termed 
the Grand Old Man of Lake County. His speech at the meeting 
in the Crown Point court house in March 1899 will never be for¬ 
gotten by those who heard it. He hurled denunciation with 
trembling voice and hand, at those who wanted to build the Ham¬ 
mond court house. He was unrelenting in his opposition. He 
wrote to the newspapers in his own vigorous style. He talked 
against the building on the streets to his friends—enemies he had 
none—and he never ceased until the last forlorn hope had fled. 
Even today, it is questioned that the fight did not age him, so 
earnestly did he carry it on, and so thoroughly did he throw 
his life into it with all that splendid British fighting blood that 
came down to him from those grand old Winchelsean ancestors of 
his. who helped make England what it is and are helping to make 
America what it is. Time, the great healer of wounds, softens all 
things and it is hoped that when all that is mortal of Bartlett 
Woods is carried to its last resting place, that his memory will 
never be forgotten; that what he has done for his beloved Lake 
County will bear fruit in years to come and that sterling qualities 
he displayed in fighting for principles' sake at one time will be 
imitated by those who today fight to make Hammond the Queen of 
Indiana cities. All honor to Bartlett Woods. 

Lake County (Hammond) News, 

September 19, 1902. 


In 1883, the first crack in efforts to have the county seat 
moved from Crown Point to Hammond was heard. My father 
objected to the idea in a letter to the Star. His letter is quoted 
and commented on in the Hammond Tribune of May 11: 

Editor Star: 
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I find the following in the Hammond Times . 

“The Valparaiso Herald wants the new Insane Asylum at 
that place. How would it do to use the Crown Point court house 
for an asylum and build a new court house at Hammond V f 

Crown Point needs no insane asylum, she is satisfied with her 
position and her prospects. The outlook for the summer is very 
good, all her mechanics have plenty of work, more buildings and 
some choice ones going up, and everything indicates a happy and 
contented people; happy because we have no gnawing green-eyed 
jealousy tormenting us. We are glad to see Hammond prosper, 
and I have noticed that the Star has repeatedly expressed its 
pleasure in the progress and growing development in the Calumet 
country and especially Hammond. We desire to live and let live. 
Every paper in Crown Point has treated Hammond with the kind¬ 
est expressions of good will. There is room enough in Lake county 
for both Crown Point and Hammond; each can fill its own place 
to which each is adopted. We have no cranks here that want to run 
everything and everybody. We have no need for an asylum. Our 
heads are level. We mind our own business and don’t poke our 
nose in to disturb other people. When the court house is made 
into an insane asylum the first patient we will put in it is the 
crank at Hammond that suggested the change. Keep him there two 
or three months and he might get straightened out, and lose his 
foolishness and return to his work in Hammond, braced up and 
toned up with something he terribly lacks, a little level common 
sense. Why should Hammond try to injure Crown Point? I know 
there is no such feeling in Hammond, only with a very few, and 
this crank that proposed taking the court house for an insane 
asylum started it. Coming from the East, I selected Crown Point 
for a home as it was very healthy, near Chicago and a nice re¬ 
spectable place to live in. It can never be a big manufacturing town 
but Hammond can. Why Hammond should try to injure the 
property interests of Crown Point is beyond my understanding, 
and I think the sensible folks at Hammond will not encourage 
any such feeling. Let us have Peace. B. W.— Star. 

The people of Hammond are not jealous of Crown Point 
nor have they any reason to be. The people of Hammond have 
no desire to remove the County Seat to this place. We doubt 
whether another person than the one referred to in the above 
article would think of such a change, but all can see that Guiteau- 
ism did not die with that “crank”. It would be preposterous and 
overly selfish to wish to have the county seat placed clear in one 
corner of the county. Hammond does not desire to injure Crown 
Point real estate nor does she wish her any bad luck. Hammond 
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has a noble future and will some day become a large city but will 
never be selfish enough to try to change the county seat. 

Hammond Tribune 
May 11th, 1883 


WILL MR. GOSTLIN KEEP HIS WORD 
Editor Star: 

Just before the election, Mr. Gostlin, the candidate for 
Senator, fearing that he might lose votes in portions of Lake 
county, wrote and scattered broadcast a letter, in which he pledged 
himself, as a man of honor, that should he be elected, that he would 
not directly or indirectly vote or do anything in his official capacity 
as Senator to aid in any way a movement looking or aiming at a 
removal of the county seat from Crown Point to Hammond. 

Now, we ask Mr. Gostlin, will he assist and vote for the bill 
got up at Hammond creating a “Superior court” at Hammond? 
His constituents have a right to know this and will expect an 
answer. 

W T hat is the nature of this bill which the attorneys and others 
of Hammond have drawn up and introduced in the legislature? 

It is to create a “Superior court” at Hammond with all the 
powers and authority of a circuit court, to have a judge, a sheriff 
and a clerk of court, has jurisdiction over all Lake county; can 
compel the attendance of witnesses from the remotest part of the 
county; some would have to travel sixty miles going and return¬ 
ing to their homes; this would be an outrage, but the court could 
punish for contempt, it can issue writs of injunction, habeus 
corpus, appoint receivers and custodians of property; it could do 
any and everything a superior court can do, and all they propose to 
leave for our court to do is the probate business. 

And who pays for all this? Why the taxpayers of Lake 
county of course; it means two court houses, two judges and sher¬ 
iffs and clerks; our court expenses now unreasonably large, would 
be more than doubled, and why ? Simply becauuse Hammond 
wants the earth. A few insignificant lawyers and real estate sharks 
who have no conscience, who recognize no right as between man 
and man, but who are scheming for some advantage over their 
neighbors, and think any rascality is justified if it only succeeds. 

Crown Point is the “seat of justice” for Lake county, in the 
original law authorizing the location, the words “county seat” are 
not mentioned. 

The seat of justice by this law authorizing the location is 
Crown Point, the place where law justice is administered, where 
persons charged with crimes are tried, where all the treasures of 
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the people are safely kept, records of all deeds, mortgages and 
everything showing titles to property are stored in safety. 

Located in the center of the county so that all can have an 
even chance of reaching it, it was and is recognized as the proper 
place for the court of Lake county. 

The exceptions are a few at Ilammond and only a very few 
there. Is there nothing stable in any county seat; is property to 
be everlastingly menaced by a set of schemers; are investments 
in county seats to be always at the mercy of designing adventurers! 

Unfortunately, it seems so, ever}' few years a war is opened on 
the county seats, but the raiders have always been driven back 
and beaten and so it will be now; these raids have stirred up all 
the county seats of the state, and they today will stand and defend 
each other. 

These authors and advocates of this “Superior court” bill, 
would, if they could, destroy property rights, would reduce in 
value every home and business interest in Crown Point, but our 
people need not fear, the legislature will defeat this bill, and will 
continue to protect and defend the vested rights of the people, 
who have built homes and are engaged in business enterprises in 
the county seats of Indiana. 

Bart Woods. 

Lake County Star 
January 18, 1895 


Bart Woods saw what a terrible mixup and expense these 
numerous courts in Lake county would be. The lawyers them¬ 
selves are now claiming that all court business should be done 
under one roof for the best interests of economy. Crown Point 
court house could handle all the business of the county if we had 
swifter justice and not so many hangers-on. 

LAKE COUNTY’S COURTS 

(The following is taken from Monday’s Indianapolis News 
and is credited from “a taxpayer of Lake County” who tells facts 
and gives figures which look alarming for the taxpayers of our 
county.) 

The bill introduced on Tuesday last by Senator Culbert in 
the Senate, and by Representative Furness in the House, is re¬ 
ported in the News —as a bill “Amending the act providing for 
the establishment of a superior court for Lake, Porter, and Laporte 
counties”. This bill is known here as Senator Gostlin’s bill, and 
has been published in the Whiting News, a North township paper 
friendly to the bill. 

If it becomes a law it will give the Superior Court at Ham- 
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mond co-ordinate jurisdiction with the Court House at Crown 
Point, the county seat of Lake County. 

Senator Gostlin, in a letter to the Lake County Star, January 
25, 1895, said they would be satisfied if they got the Superior 
Court, and that it would not “put any additional expense on the 
taxpayers of Lake County outside of North tow'nship. ” And yet 
the auditor’s report (page 6) shows that the Circuit Court cost 
$2,076.50 and that the expenditures for the Superior Court for 
the same time amounted to $4,560.97. This does not include jury 
fees in either case. 

So much for Senator Gostlin’s pledge and promises, a dif¬ 
ference of nearly $2,500, and yet the business and work of the 
Circuit court is double the business of the Superior Court at 
Hammond. 

It is the old county seat war of 1895 over again, when they 
were beaten. Knowing it was useless to try to remove the seat to 
a town on the State line and part of that town in Illinois, they 
got up and introduced, two years ago, the bill for the Superior 
Court; this was passed in March, 1895, over the Governor’s veto. 
Governor Matthews looked on the bill as a dangerous bill. He 
saw it was an entering wedge for something further on. In the 
veto message he said: 

“Never in the history of the State have courts of this charac¬ 
ter been established to be held at other places than at the recog¬ 
nized county seats.” 

“This, it is to be feared, will be establishing a dangerous 
precedent, leading to conditions and results not to the best inter¬ 
ests of the citizens of the State. ’ * 

Governor Matthews clearly saw the danger ahead and it has 
come in this bill to “amend” now before the Legislature. Should 
these amendments to the Superior Court law* pass, the next move 
is to compel the commissioners of Lake county to build a court 
house at Hammond, and those concerned openly avow it, and say 
that they will have “an elegant court house” in Hammond by 
1900. So if their plans carry, there will be two court houses and 
two county seats in Lake county, and if this present bill passes, it 
will be extended to every county in the State. 

What a confusion it will be in probate matters. A man dies in 
West Creek township and has property in North township, where 
will his will be probated? Where will deeds be recorded? They 
aim to have jurisdiction over probate, decedent estates, settlements, 
etc., in fact everything. This scheme would end in having two 
auditors, two recorders, two sheriffs, two clerks, two treasurers, two 
court houses and two jails. The whole thing is an outrage on the 
taxpayers and is of benefit to nothing except real estate in Ham- 
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mond. This war on the county seat every two years is engineered 
by real estate boomers, and a few lawyers. They make people 
believe that they will ultimately get the county seat. By this time 
the City Council is called upon to appropriate money and send 
a lobby to Indianapolis to have a good time and work for the 
bill. 

It is a very serious question with farm prices low and hard 
times pressing heavily upon us, how many more courts and judges 
will be imposed on us? Court expenses are doubling up, and we 
are in danger of an increase. 

The farmers and taxpayers of Lake County appeal to the 
legislature to protect them by defeating the bill. 

Bart Woods 


Lake County, Feb. 6, 1897 

The farmers of Lake County backed my father up in his court 
house fight. 

LAKE COUNTY’S COURTS 

A Ross township farmer, writing in the Indianapolis News 
of Tuesday in reference to Lake County’s Courts says: 

I am a farmer living north of Crown Point, and southeast 
from Hammond. I am as much interested in one town as the 
other, and am well acquainted with both towns, so I think I am 
an impartial judge in regard to the court squabble between the 
towns. Hammond is the pride of Lake county in enterprise and 
growth. It has one of the greatest slaughtering establishments in 
the world. That has attracted to it men of business and real worth, 
and also bloody butchers, nail mill hands, foundrymen, not whats 
and what nots, and also lawyers and pettifoggers, the latter gen¬ 
erally out of a job and always trying to turn up something. 

It is this latter class that are kicking up all the fuss in re¬ 
gard to the court squabble between Crown Point and Hammond. 
They are a class that are not particular how they get a thing. 
They would build a very fine school house in a town and leave 
the township to pay for it. They would take into the corporation 
of the town all the out-lying country, marshes and sand hills, and 
assess them for town taxes. The town government is extravagant 
and corrupt. It is distinctly understood there by most of the poli¬ 
ticians that an office is to be worked for all there is in it. They 
have sold out to Roby, houses of ill fame and gambling houses, and 
it seems to me, under the present condition of things, (milk 7Vfc 
cents a gallon, corn 18 cents a bushel, oats 14 cents, hogs 3 cents 
per pound; men, women and children all working hard and long 
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hours to make a living and pay taxes) that we don’t want Ham¬ 
mond to run this court business, as she is running the town. 

There is Bill Reading down to the legislature a lobbying in 
the interest of the Ilammond court, who is typical. Those people 
at Ilammond ought to hang their heads in shame in having him 
down there to represent them at the state capital. 

In the name of all that is good, we ask that the state law 
makers remember the producers of wealth have rights that ought 
to be respected, as well as some lobbyists. 

Crown Point is situated in the center of the county, while 
Hammond is in the extreme northwest corner. Crown Point has 
a population of 2,500 to 3,000, it is beautifully located with all the 
modem improvements, a fine court house and jail and a good lot 
of people. Nine-tenths of the taxpayers are satisfied to give Crown 
Point the county seat and the court house business, and if it were 
not for these shyster lawyers, we would hear nothing of this cost¬ 
ly business every time the legislature meets. 

Sam B. Woods. 

March 1, 1899 
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EARLY ARTICLES 

SAM B. WOODS AT EIGHTY AS SEEN BY A FRIEND 

To The Friends of Sam B. Woods and the Readers of His Book: 

The friends of Sam B. Woods need no interpretation of his 
character that I could make. He tells me though he is putting the 
experience of his life and some of those of his father's life into a 
narrative and biography. As such it will have permanence. 

I therefore address this message to those who in the future 
may read his book. The man behind the book will breathe through 
its pages. Anything he does breathes with life. He will read this 
of course. The reading to him will be part of the compensation for 
a life well lived. He has lived four-score years now, but he is to¬ 
day one of the youngest men of my acquaintance. That is the 
unusual thing about this rare character. 

Why not take time to tell a man while he yet lives that you 
respect and admire the life he has lived? Why wait until his 
ears no longer hear the eulogies he has earned? For many a man 
has given up the struggle for better things when a word of appre¬ 
ciation from those w T ho really endorsed his efforts would have given 
him the courage to go on. 

It was not my privilege to know Sam B. Woods when I was 
a young man. He was in his seventies w hen I first met him, going 
strong and still is. In a proper cause he has all the enthusiasm 
of a college boy committed to a great ideal. He never asks, 44 What 
is the use?” He says, 44 It is useful and good, let's do it.” He 
never asks, 44 What is there in it for me?” He says, 44 This is good 
for everybody and therefore good for me”. He never asks, 44 What 
will it cost me in money or prestige or reputation for the thing I 
am about to do”. He says, 44 Is it right?” and if he answers that 
it is, then he endorses it and what’s more, w r orks for it believing 
that things can be done. 

A little leaven leavens the whole loaf 'tis said, and so a citizen 
like him purifies the social air of the whole community he lives in. 
I don’t know how great a fortune Mr. Woods has accumulated 
nor does that interest me. Too prone are we in these days of what 
goes in the name of success to measure a man by his money, his 
achievements or his prestige. Too little do we look at the house 
of character he has built with the bricks and mortar of experience 
that have touched his hands. By the latter test, our friend has 
44 built a stately mansion for his soul as the swift seasons roll”. An 
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honest man is the noblest work of God. Such a man is my youth- 
ful friend of four-score years. 

Merritt D. Metz. 

Hammond, Indiana, 

May 4th, 1937 

SAM WOODS SAYS COUNTY SEAT IS NOW 
CORRECTLY LOCATED 

Crown Point, Indiana, February 16, 1914 

Editor Gary Post: 

Ball’s history of Lake County says, “The leading event of the 
year 1840 was the location of the county seat at Crown Point. A 
large Public square was laid out and donated for the use of the 
public buildings. Solon Robinson gave the site and a log court 
house was built and thus the county seat was established at Crown 
Point 79 years ago by the founders and early settlers of this 
county.” 

The place was held sacred as the county seat of Lake County 
and none thought it could be at any other place until about 25 
years ago a bunch of lawyers at Hammond, headed by A. F. 
Knotts, thought they should have the county seat. 

Knotts was successful in being elected to the legislature and 
by a very peculiar manipulation down at the capital succeeded in 
establishing a superior court at Hammond. But the county seat 
still stood on the high ground at Crown Point. His bill, which 
passed the legislature, only allowed rooms to be secured by the 
commissioners. But the big vote at Hammond and the pressure 
brought to bear convinced the commissioners they should build a 
court house and it was built at great expense. During the first 
rain after the court house was completed court had to adjourn 
as the roof leaked like a sieve and when it got cold they could 
not keep the building warm and it was an all around bad job, 
and all done by a lot of lawyers that we are told knew how to do 
business. But they did not know’ how to do business or they knew 
how’ to get the graft. They built it so close to their main street 
and now claim there is so much noise on the street it is hard to 
do business in the court house. 

When Gary was much larger than Hammond was when she 
demanded a court house and wanted a court house at Gary, Ham¬ 
mond lawyers did all in their power to prevent Gary from having 
a court. 

After the state went dry and 90 per cent of the criminal busi¬ 
ness went with it. Crown Point lawyers want an extra criminal 
court. You would think they would be ashamed of themselves. 
Thev would if they had any shame but they have none. 
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When Knotts wanted to split the courts up and peddle them 
around the argument was the courts are a sacred thing and the 
records and everything should be kept under one roof. And now 
the advocates of the removal of the county seat to somewhere be¬ 
tween Gary, Hammond and East Chicago say it is great trouble 
and expense to go to three different places to look up records. 
The lawyers admit themselves that they have made a botch of 
it and now they are getting excited and want to make another 
botch out of it. They are not to be trusted. 

If there is any great need of any changes in public affairs 
the business interests, the interests that furnish the money that 
builds court houses will tell the lawyers to go and jump in the 
lake, and if half of them stayed there Lake County would be bet¬ 
ter off. Talk about more courts! If lawyers would wake up and 
get a move on themselves and do business like other people have to 
do business we have more courts than we need now. 

One hundred years ago farmers were cutting grain with a 
sickle. The lawyers are cutting their grain with a sickle yet. If 
farmers were as slow and pokey getting things done as the courts 
are potatoes would be $15.00 per bushel and eggs $5.00 per dozen. 

At the meeting in the Commercial Club rooms at Gary last 
Friday the East Chicago delegation argued that because the north 
end had the majority they could and should have the county seat. 
What is that T Kaiserism or bolshevism; might makes right ? But 
it will never be right. We have a beautiful county and nicely 
proportioned—great manufacturing interests along the lake, beau¬ 
tiful residences and farming country to the south, county seat on 
the water shed between Lake Michigan and the Gulf of Mexico. 
There is not a finer residence town within 100 miles of Chicago 
than our county seat. The wealthy people of the Calumet region 
will make Crown Point their suburban homes as time goes on. 
Getting everything in the Calumet region would make the county 
topheavy and unbalanced. It is now just as near right as we can 
get it and we are going to leave it that way by the help of the 
Gary Commercial Club and the lawyers of Gary who are standing 
by the Crown Point county seat to a man. 

Sam B. Woods. 


About 1875, Father took the agency for a windmill. A busi¬ 
ness-like young fellow came to the house one day just as the fam¬ 
ily were getting ready to go some place. The fellow knew his 
business and soon had Father interested in his windmills. His 
proposition was to put one up on our farm and make Father the 
agent for the company. When he had sold three mills to other 
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farmers at an agreed-upon price, his own would be paid for by 
his commissions. 

Mother was impatient at the delay caused by talking to the 
man so Father, to appease her, signed the contract hurriedly. He 
supposed he had agreed to sell three wind mills and the agent led 
him to understand that if he could not sell the three, it would be 
all right anyway. 

It wasn’t long before a large, pompous fellow came out to the 
farm with Father’s agreement about the windmills in his hand. 
He demanded payment for the three mills Father had ordered. 
Father tried to explain to him that he had ordered none, that he 
was merely an agent for the company and that he was trying to 
sell three windmills. The big man opened the agreement that 
Father had signed with the agent, and sure enough, it was so 
worded as to constitute a note on demand. 

Father saw at once that they were going to try to work him 
for three or four hundred dollars and make trouble in the bargain. 
He came out to the woodpile where a big hired man and I were 
cutting stove wood and told us what was going on. We went into 
the house, prepared to throw the fellow out bodily if he started 
anything. 

Father asked him for the agreement and said: ‘ 1 Do you know 
what I’m going to do with this. I’m going to put it in ’ere.” 
(’Ere being English). 

He walked over to the big kitchen stove, lifted up the tea 
kettle, slipped the agreement into the hot fire, and slammed the 
kettle down again. He told the collector: 

“You can now go to thunder.” 

The collector jumped to his feet, shouting, “You have de¬ 
stroyed my property. I’ll sue you.” 

Father told him to go ahead and sue, that he was willing to 
match his reputation with such a man at any time. 

The fellow went away in a rage. Letters began to come 
threatening law suits and other violent proceedings if Father 
didn’t settle for destroying the property of the wind mill company. 
He wrote back telling them that they were trying to work a skin 
game on him and that he would have nothing further to do with the 
matter. He suggested that they proceed with their suit. The 
matter ended there. 

The windmill was no good. The wheel wobbled around and 
knocked itself to pieces on the tower. The company worked the 
same game on a farmer over near St. John who payed them the 
money on the shark’s deal. 
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THE MEN CALLED “CRANKS” 

“The men who compose the intrepid minority which begins a 
battle against established wrong are called ‘Cranks' —Tom 
Watson. 

If it were not for such men as Tom Watson, we cranks would 
get discouraged and quit. My father and I have been called 
cranks, fools, Jack Asses, backsliders, sore heads and most every¬ 
thing else but decent by the big shots that were giving the crowd 
a lot of flap doodle that they could understand better than they 
could the truth, and common sense. 


There was a State Dairy Association Meeting held at Port 
Wayne, Indiana, and a Mr. Monrad who was interested in estab¬ 
lishing Creameries for the making of butter over the state, wrote a 
report of this meeting to Hoard's Dairyman. 

He reported the conditions in Indiana dairy business as infer¬ 
ior to other states and at a rather low standard. 

I answered him through Hoard’s Dairyman and tried to 
show him there was at least some good dairymen in the state. It 
pleased Charles B. Harris of Goshen, Indiana, who wrote me in 
regard to my article, very much pleased with my defending the 
dairymen of the state. 

A HOOSIER DEFENDS IIOOSIERDOM 
Published in 1896 
Ed. Hoard’s Dairyman 

After reading Brother Monrad's “Thoughts”, as expressed 
in a recent issue of your paper, in regard to the Indiana State 
Dairy Association meeting, I concluded that people, living in other 
states reading that, would come to the conclusion “that the little 
band of firm believers in the cow” would grow sick at heart, weary 
and worn out, give up the struggle, and let the whole state go 
down to perdition, never to be resurrected,—where men would go 
in rags and the children would cry for milk. 

But, Mr. Editor, let me tell Brother Monrad and the rest 
of the United States, through your paper, that the situation it 
not so bad as Brother Monrad sees it. For I can tell you, there 
are just as good dairies, dairy farms, and dairymen in Indiana, as 
there are in any other state in the Union. We may not be able 
as a state, to show as good a record as some other states, but here 
and there, are individual dairymen that let their light so shine 
that others can see and take courage. Such men as Mr. A. H. 
Bates, of Fort Wayne; Mr. J. M. Knox, of Lebanon; Cal Hussel- 
man, of Auburn; Captain Jackson of Centerville; and hundreds of 
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others all over the state, equally as good, belonging to this good 
army, and will never let the ship go down. 

Coming nearer home and something I know more about, I 
have 30 cows, 29 of them giving milk. We are shipping to Ham¬ 
mond, 10 and 11 cans, of 8 gallons, per day, getting $1.00 per can 
for same, and paying 12 cents a ticket per can. The actual yield 
of these cows is from 690 to 700 pounds. Now, Bro. Monrad, 
is not that doing pretty well? 

My next neighbor, west of me, milked 14 cows last summer, 
and shipped 7 cans of 8 gallons of milk to Chicago. There are 
lots of them right along the Turkey Creek Valley where the Chi¬ 
cago & Grand Trunk R. R. runs, that have just as good farms, just 
as good cows, and are just as good men as there are in Wisconsin 
or Illinois. Why Bro. Monrad, the Boyd Brothers, living a short 
distance east of Merrilville, have the farm, the bams and cows in 
such perfection, that if you had the like out of Winnetka, they 
would get up excursions from Chicago, and come to look at the 
sight. 

Another man, a little farther east, Mr. Wm. Sikes, has a 
fine brick house, fine large bam, with a 250-ton silo on the north 
end, and is making as good an article of milk, and as much of 
it, and as cheaply as they do in any state, and “don’t you for¬ 
get it” 

Then there is Bro. Henry Chester, who is about the height 
of Bro. Goodrich, of Wisconsin, but he weighs 250 pounds, dress¬ 
ed with his milking clothes on, and I will bet Bro. Monrad that 
Bro. Chester can, and does, make milk just as cheap as Bro. 
Goodrich. Bro. Chester sold Ira J. Mix, of Chicago, over $11,000 
worth of milk in continuous shipments. 

Mr. Gib. Bullock, a little farther on, and Taney Banks, near 
Hobart, each read a paper on dairying, at our State Dairy Assn/ 
held in Crown Point, two years ago, and they made as good a 
showing for their cows as I have seen reported in Hoard’s Dairy¬ 
man. 

I might go on naming others right here in the valley of 
Turkey Creek, Lake County, Indiana. But I think these are 
enough. But if Bro. Monrad, or any other man, thinks that Mr. 
Husselman is one of the few successful dairymen in Indiana, we 
will name him two or three hundred more, on short notice. To be 
sure our state association was poorly attended, but there were 
reasons for this. Ft. Wayne is too large a town, and the meet¬ 
ing was very poorly advertised; it took a good man to find out 
when and where the meeting was held. A year ago. Gov. Hoard 
was at the meeting at Centerville, and I don’t think he will tell 
you we are past resurrection. 
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It seems to me the idea Bro. Monrad has, is that the dairy 
business must mean a co-operative creamery, but it appears to me, 
as well as it does to Bro. Husselman, that the private dairy is 
of as much consequence, as far as it goes, as the creamery. My 
brother three miles north of Crown Point, has a small dairy, 
makes good butter, keeps a good lot of hens, raises some garden 
truck, potatoes, etc., etc.; makes weekly trips to Crown Point, 
and sells all he raises to private customers. He makes his money 
as easy as the big dairymen, milking a lot of cows, and taking 
his milk to a co-operative creamery. Mr. Bates is another one of 
the same kind. S. Curry has a fine herd of Jerseys, tread power 
to separate his milk and chum his butter. His wife and daughter 
attend to the butter making, sit down and read while the horse is 
churning, and he says he likes it better than hauling his milk 
two or three miles to a creamery. He gets 25 cents a pound the 
year round. 

We have the land, water and climate for a good dairy coun¬ 
try; with the land within the reach of all as to price. Come out 
among us, if you are looking for a good dairy country, and we will 
receive you with open arms. And you will find we are not a bad 
lot of fellows either. 

Sam. B. Woods. 

Lake County, Indiana 


Goshen, Indiana 
March 3, 1896 

Friend Sam: 

I thank you for the good time I had reading your letter in 
last Hoard’s Dairyman. Monrad doesn’t like us one bit because 
we are not all creamery. I want you to come to the Indiana State 
Fair this fall. Will you? Remember me to your father. I 
think he is one of the best men I know of and I think he is a 
mighty good friend of yours truly. 

Charles B. Harris. 

(He was on the State Fair Board) 


FIRST AGITATION FOR HARD ROADS 
Editor Star: 

When anyone has been interested in any project and got 
left, he generally feels like telling how it happened. At any rate 
those are my feelings on the subject of the improvement of the 
road running north of Crown Point. Merrilville got it by mis¬ 
representing our road and they brought a stool pigeon from the 
raging Calumet to prove anything they had fixed up to say to the 
committee from the south road, which, of course, would decide 
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the location of the road. As it was divided here north, when it 
came to a vote, Merrilville had five and we had three votes. I 
was considerably surprised at the result. After the meeting I 
talked to one of the committee from the south trying to show him 
that the Redesdale route was the most direct and straight route 
leading from Crown Point north, to Tolleston or the new stock 
yards, and by turning west when you are over to the Ridge Road, 
or after crossing the river, you are on the most direct route to 
Hammond, East Chicago, South Chicago, Whiting, and all the 
other outlying towns; and that Hobart, in a muddy time, by 
coming due west, would strike the sand about one mile from Hobart, 
and then have a good sand road to the Redesdale road, then go 
directly south to Crown Point and be nothing out of their way. 
Just as good and better for Hobart’s people than the Merrilville 
route. Another thing, all people living west of the Merrilville 
road have to go out of their way just twice the idstance that 
they live west of that road, when going to Crown Point; where if 
it was run due north, no one, not even Merrilville, would have to 
go one inch out of their way. 

“Well,” he says, “of course it looks that way, but you can’t 
build a road over there. These fellows from Merrilville say you 
can’t get across the Calumet, there is a big marsh there,—a lake. 
You can’t make a road through that.” Now when the committee 
on the Merrilville road told that, they knew they were telling what 
was not true, or they did not know what they were talking about. 
They knew or ought to know, that the whole route from here to 
Tolleston has been petitioned for. Three disinterested freeholders 
examined the road and pronounced it a public utility and was 
ordered opened. The only reason it was not opened, the Club 
served an injunction on them. Mr. Schuneman, as trustee, beat 
them in the Circuit Court, and it was carried up to the Supreme 
Court. Mr. Ilecker came into office and let it drop for the reason 
best known to himself and the Club men. Now if they think they 
can build a road on that sort of material, let them go ahead and 
build it. 

Sam B. Woods. 


ADDRESS OF SAM B. W T OODS, OF LOTTAVILLE, 
INDIANA, IN 1896 

Major Alvard, Chief of the Dairy Division of the Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture, holds the dairy products of the United 
States about one-fifth of the total farm products, which are placed 
at $2,500,000,000. This would give the dairy credit for the neat 
sum of $500,000,000 a year. More than all the money of all kinds 
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in all the banks of the United States. More than all the gold and 
silver produced in the world in a year. 

The milk for one year from the American cow will buy all 
the iron and steel, copper, lead, zinc, as well as gold and silver 
products; in fact more than all the metallic products of a year. 

So that if we had free coinage in iron, steel, copper, lead and 
zinc, as well as gold and silver, this free coinage would not buy 
the cow’s butter. And yet, my good friends, did you ever hear 
of our stump speakers and politicians, advocating protection and 
prosperity for our cows? I suppose Mr. Crumpacker, our Con¬ 
gressman, will warm up terribly in the interests of Pennsylvania 
pig iron and coal, Michigan lumber and wool. But will he re¬ 
member the good qualities of the good cows of Indiana, who, with 
the help of the good farmers, farmers wives and children, are 
bringing more prosperity to the State of Indiana, and also th e 
United States, than any other product. 

It doesn’t go on strikes. 

There is no national agitation between labor and capital. 

We never lose confidence and shut up shop for six months out 
of the year. But we keep the store bills paid, our national credit 
good, and our lands in a high state of fertility. So you see, the 
question of milk is a big thing. I am not one of those to advocate 
everybody going at the milk business. For I tell you just as sure 
as you are a foot high, if you are not acquainted with the busi- 
iess and you go at it, you will get experience. For us fellows who 
are already at it have had the experience and a mighty site of 
hard work, in doors and out. If you have a barrel of money to 
run a dairy for fun, that is all right. But if you run a dairy 
for a living, and to make money, you will think you have earned 
every cent of it; and some of them, I am sure, earn more than 
they get, for the average of the cows of Indiana, and also of the 
cows of the United States, is 125 pounds of butter per year, which 
is not one-half of what a good cow, properly fed and cared for, 
will produce. There are a great many cows in Indiana and the 
United States that produce 300 pounds of butter or over a year, 
so what must some of them do to bring the average down to 125 
pounds a year? 

Now what makes the difference between the cow that gives 
2,000 pounds of milk and the ones that gives 6,000 pounds? 

There may be no difference in the cows, but a wonderful dif¬ 
ference in the man that cares for the cows; and again, there may 
be no difference in the men who care for the cows but a wonderful 
difference in the cows. There is just as much difference in cows 
as there is in men, and there is just as much difference in men 
as there is in anything else. 
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Now a happy combination is a good cow with a good man, and 
the surest way for a good man to get a good cow is to get the best 
cow he can, and the best animal to head his herd that money can 
buy, and raise his heifer calves. 

It matters not so much what breed he decides on, so it ha& 
the dairy type, and the dairy conformation. 

You never saw a man trot a race on a track hitched to a 
heavy wagon, nor did you ever see a man haul a cord of wood on 
a light buggy. Nor did you ever see a man expect to get a trotting 
horse by breeding to a ponderous Clyde. This breeding business, 
just like most everything else, takes good judgment, knowledge and 
common sense. When you have your heifer calf, there is a right 
and a wrong way to raise her. 

If you were raising beef animals, as well as dairy heifers, 
you would not w r ant them to run and feed together. For your 
beef animals would want to be fed for growth of fat, but your 
heifers, for milk, would need a highly nitrogenous or muscle¬ 
making food, to promote growth and development, but not fat. If 
the heifer, at any time lays on fat to any great degree, she is 
liable to develop a tendency to lay on fat where it should be the 
object for a milch cow to throw all her surplus energy after sup¬ 
porting herself to the making of milk. My best cows will come 
fresh as fat as I dare have them, and we will give them all the 
best feed we can get them to eat. Then they will gradually fall 
off in flesh until I would be most ashamed for any one to see 
them. Their whole nature is to convert the food they get inta 
milk. If these heifers you have raised, have been properly cared 
for, they have made a good growth. When between sixteen and 
twenty months old, they should be bred, so as to come fresh at two 
or two and a half years old. 

Be sure to have this heifer fed the right kind and plenty of 
food, so as to have her strong and develop a large udder, for that 
is one of the sure signs of a good milch cow. 

Feed her strong, there is no danger of milk fever in a heifer, 
and do not breed her again under six months, giving her a chance 
to put some growth on her body and develop her milking qualities 
before she is again taxed with carrying her young. Do not dry 
her off before four to six weeks of her coming fresh again, so as 
to form the long milking habit. 

“The heifer is the father of the cow,” and just as much can 
be done toward developing a well bred heifer to a good milch cow 
as there is in developing a trotting colt into a fast trotter. And 
let me say right here, it takes just as much man science, sense, 
brains and ambition, to train a heifer, as it does a trotting colt. 
I consider it a great deal more useful purpose, although our fairs 
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ami agricultural societies seem to place a great deal more import¬ 
ance on the trotting colt than they do the heifer. 

I have said the cow should be fed the proper kind of food. 
Now, when a woman makes bread, she puts in a certain amount of 
water, salt, yeast and flour. When this is properly handled and 
baked it makes good bread, for that is what bread is made out of. 

One hundred pounds of good milk contains 87 pounds of 
water, four pounds of fat, five pounds of milk sugar, 3.3 of 
casein and albumen, and 0.7 of mineral matter or salts. Now a 
cow can't make milk and put that material into it without she 
has it any more than a woman can make bread without the neces¬ 
sary articles to make it of; neither can a mason make plaster 
without lime, sand, water and hair. 

I have heard dairymen say: ‘‘No, I won't buy any bran; 
corn is cheap. I will feed them more corn." Now, it would be just 
as sensible to say: “Water is cheap. I will use more water in my 
bread." Or for the mason to say, “Sand is cheaper than lime. 
I will use all sand for my plaster." 

Now we must give our cows what is called a balanced ration. 
This is a ration that will supply the right kind of material to 
make the milk of. You must have a certain amount of carbohy¬ 
drates, protein and fat. I think about forty pounds of ensilage, 
ten. pounds of corn stover, five pounds of bran, five pounds of 
gluten meal, and one pound of oil meal. For good sized cows 
supply a balanced ration; but a cow's appetite is about like any¬ 
body elses. She likes a change; so I would have some ground 
oats, malt, sprouts, small potatoes, beets, turnips, clover, and 
timothy hay. The more variety, the better but we must keep it 
pretty well balanced. 

If you have no silo, put your com in big shocks, before it gets 
too ripe. When it is thoroughly cured, haul and put it in the barn 
shed or stack. Or, as some do, leave it in the field and haul it 
as used. Also have some sweet corn and sorghum. Oat hay, (that 
is, oats cut in the dough and put in the bam) and, if possible, 
have clover hay. But sell all your timothy; you can always get 
more for it than it is worth to feed, either to cows or any other 
stock. 

Feed your cows all the cornstalks with the com on, sweet 
com, hay, (oat hay, preferably) and sorghum, that they will eat 
up clean and no waste, except the butts of the stalks, and about 
the same amount of grain ration as the ensilage, only feed more 
oil meal so as to keep the bowels loose, about as they are on sum¬ 
mer grass. We raised sorghum last year for the first time, on 
some sand land, and were greatly pleased. In feeding cows, this 
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way, the next thing in order is to have a good yard off the barn 
with some good pigs or shoats in it to work over the manure thrown 
from the bam, and get everything out the cows did not digest. 
There is no waste. It will not pay to get machinery to husk, shell, 
grind, and cut up the corn and com stalks; nor will it pay to haul 
your com and oats off to have them ground and pay for the 
grinding after husking and threshing. Grow big crops; get it 
up in good shape and get it in to the cows just as cheap and with 
as little work as possible. You will have work enough without 
making any extra. 

Build a fine, big, red bam if you have money enough. But 
if you don’t, go out into the woods, cut down some good, straight 
poles, set them in the ground, buy some rough boards and build¬ 
ing paper and make a good warm stable that will never freeze 
with the cows in it, in the coldest weather. It does not make so 
much difference what a stable is built of, just so it is warm, with 
plenty of sunlight and ventilation, is convenient to feed and ar¬ 
ranged to keep the cows clean and healthy. Make the winter 
conditions just as near like June as possible. And as for water, 
have plenty of the pure, clean, warm article. You know milk is 
about 87 per cent water, and sometimes more. If the w T ater gets 
cold, warm it. 

As to summer, we have mostly depended on pasture. But if 
you depend altogether on pasture you will be left. The drouth 
will come, pastures and cows will dry up, and the profits are not 
forthcoming. But the way to get over this, is to sow rye in the 
fall; clover, oats and Canada peas in the spring, and sweet com 
and common corn later on; and don’t be afraid to give it to them. 
If you do the cows will lose confidence and the milk go into 
hiding. Yes, there must be confidence in the cow business. You 
must have faith and believe that every cow on the place will pay 
for good feed and treatment by a return in milk. But if she 
betrays you and puts the feed on her back instead of in the pail, 
you can get even with her by cutting her into quarters and selling 
her to the good Crown Point people for 5 and 6 cents a pound. 
With a good man and woman, good barn and lands, good water 
and care, you should expect a good clean lot of milk and a good 
profit. But w r ith the reverse, the results would be the reverse. 
Milk is a perfect food. If our children would eat more bread 
and milk, it would be better for them. If the women and girls 
would drink more milk, they would be better looking; and if 
some of our men would drink more milk and less whiskey it would 
be better for them, their families and the whole country, and it 
w’ould help the price of milk. 


The Editor of the Lake County Star was opposed to a tax on 
oleomargarine and thought it should be sold on the market without 
a tax. The dairymen of the country did not want it to be sold 
as butter and was in favor of a tax and compelled to be sold for 
what it was as it was hurting the price of butter. If people 
wanted to buy oleo, they should pay for oleo and not butter. 

POLITICS INSTEAD OF OLEOMARGARINE 
Editor Star: 

It seems to me you have gotten tangled up in the harness since 
election and floundering around and got on the off side with 
William Jennings Bryan, and you are now wearing your headlight 
on behind. Before election it was the full dinner pail with great 
times, working men with big bank accounts and going to work 
in carriages. Now our laws are in bad shape and what we have 
are not enforced. The poor working people have to eat bull 
butter or axle grease on their biscuits. Yes, really, your articles 
sound more like one of Bryan’s speeches to the striking coal 
miners of Pennsylvania. Congressman Crumpacker, however is 
with you; his heart is too bleeding for the people to buy and pay 
for butter and get oleomargarine. Crumpacker, Overstreet and 
Steele were the three who voted against the bill, the remaining 
eleven congressmen voting for it. If the law's are good but are not 
enforced, who is to blame? “Our party’’ has been in power long 
enough so everything ought to be running pretty nearly right. 
That is what we have a law-making power for—if the laws do not 
accomplish what they are made for, to fix some up so they will. 
You say “the purchaser must be the judge of whatever he buys.” 
Yourself and the state of Indiana are about the only one w r ho 
think so, for most of the enlightened states have pure food laws 
that compel the manufacturers to brand their product just what it 
is, and Indiana is the dumping ground for all frauds. 

Don’t you know if a man sells you a ton of hay or a cord of 
wood, and it is short in weight or measure, you can “make it hot 
for him?” Yes, you can. As to your bull-beef reasoning, that 
is out of balance, for I know of a case in Crown Point w'here one 
of our beef peddlers sold Wm. Krimbill a quarter of a nice two- 
year old heifer and it was so coarse and tough he could not eat it; 
so he called the fellow in and complained and told him he thought 
it was bull-beef. The fellow' said, “What are you kicking about, 
I have been selling you bull-beef for ten years.” Mr. K. said that 
was enough and he made him give his money back. So you see it 
can be done. Your mule and horse comparison won’t work; it 
is about as much to the point as though you would sell a woman 
molasses and getting soft soap. 
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Chicago has a law that compels milk to test three per cent 
butter fat, which is sold in the city and the law is pretty well en¬ 
forced where some of the dealers who have a good trade sell a fine 
article of milk—four per cent or better. The editor has been rid¬ 
ing backwards and sees things in a bad light. Yes, the cows in 
this U. S. do produce $500,000,000 worth of dairy products in a 
year, and the food product from the cow is the most healthful, 
nutritious, honest, God-given product that is put upon the mar¬ 
ket. It is the mainspring of prosperity, the hope of the coming 
generations, and he w'ho dares to trample on the rights of the 
cow t should be cast into outer darkness on next election day. 

S. B. Woods. 

THE EDITOR'S COMMENT 

Now, that Sam has gone off his base, and talks all politics 
instead of oleomargarine in his argument, we shall let him rest. 
He has been under a heavy strain and gone wide of his mark. 

Mr. Eder was the clerk of the Lake County Court. He took 
this office on his back and went over in the mill section district and 
naturalized 300 foreigners. The chairman of the Republican 
Party County Committee was to pay for it, so the gang could 
vote these foreigners for their selfish purpose. 

I understand he got drunk and spent the money. Through 
the County Attorney, Frank Meeker, and the County Commis¬ 
sioners, Eder was re-imbursed out of public funds. 

I brought suit to make them pay it back and we got it. It 
is on record as an outstanding case of its kind. 

Here is a sample of the dead beat and bum's argument— 
when they have no argument of facts, they resort to personal abuse 
and lies. 

George Eder was a good man but politics got him into 
bad company. 


NOTES FROM EDER 

Hammond, Indiana 
January 25, 1904 

Editor Star: 

The lawyer from Lottaville has again proved himself the 
individual I characterized him to be two weeks ago. This spon¬ 
taneous fog-horn, because of some hallucination lurking in his 
cranium, throws insults at every human being in the Calumet 
region. I ought not deem it necessary to answ r er him but do so to 
save the public from future ignominious articles from his pen. 

The public, no doubt, knows the man and if there is the 
least bit of moral about him, he will forever turn his face toward 
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the earth. He admits my claim might have been just, but cannot 
understand why I have waited years to collect the same. The 
reason is this: There was no surplus in the Clerk’s fund, from 
which to draw for the last five years. 

If Woods had investigated this matter, thoroughly, he would 
have saved himself the disgrace of his misadventure. I was in 
no need of men, as Woods says. I was no candidate for office and 
as the Star puts the question, 4 ‘What’s it all about?” I have 
been trying to solve that ever since Woods saw fit to attack me 
and the Commissioners and Council. 

In conclusion will say if Woods does not proceed by law to 
recover this money from me, I will brand him a coward. 

Speaking of cattle, the writer never heard anything more 
natural from a herd of short horns, than the bellowing of Woods. 

The man hopes for a good many things. Let us all hope that 
the next move he makes will be a manly one and not a dastardly 
act. 

George M. Eder. 


I was bom and raised seven miles due south of Lake Michigan 
where Gary now stands. We always looked upon that section as 
a place to pick huckle berries and go fishing and swimming in the 
lake, until a few years ago. We were all very much interested 
when the news reached us that the United States Steel Corpora¬ 
tion had bought a vast section of land and was going to build a 
steel mill as fine and big as any and also a town to go with it. 
Gary was peculiar. It did not grow as most towns did to get 
size. It was built from a plan that was all made before they com¬ 
menced to build. 

Inside of two years, Gary was quite a town. A good hotel 
was built, a Commercial Club was formed, and the papers were 
talking about the first commercial club banquet to be held. Cap¬ 
tain Norton was president. I told my wife that I was going to 
get in on that banquet. She said that I would never be able to 
do that. She thought they would not allow any one from off 
grass to mix in with the steel barons. I said I was going to try. 

So I wrote Captain Norton that I was a farmer living south of 
Gary since 1856; I had picked huckle berries, got sandburrs and 
cactus in my toes, fished in Lake Michigan where Gary now was, 
and would like to help them celebrate at the first Commercial Club 
banquet. Back came a ticket for the banquet,—$5.00 a plate. 

At that time I was handling cow feed by the car load and 
one came to Lottaville on the day of the evening of the banquet 
at Gary. It had to be unloaded and was a big hard day’s work. 
I did not stop for dinner, but a lunch came down with the wagon 
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nauling* By extra effort I got unloaded in time to go to the 
banquet. I drove a single horse to the buggy and arrived at the 
banquet. 

It was a feast of everything good to eat and drink. I was 
tired and hungry and ate and drank everything that came my 
way. It relieved me both of the hunger and the tired feeling and 
we had a bully good time. 

When the program was over and the jollification was ended, 
I started to get my horse which I had left in the town livery barn. 
A police officer who was on the ground said, “You had better 
wait until morning.” 

From the Pennsylvania tracks south, Broadway was a nar¬ 
row sand road with grubs on each side. The officer thought it was 
not a safe trip at night. So I engaged a bed and stayed until 
morning. With the price of the ticket for the banquet, $2.00 for 
the bed and $2.00 to put the horse in the livery stable, made $9.00 
for the banquet, which was pretty rich for my blood but was 
worth the money. I made the acquaintance of a lot of good fel¬ 
lows of the new town, especially Capt. H. S. Norton, who was 
generally head of things, going on in Gary. He always gave me 
great consideration, which I appreciated. 

Soon after the banquet they had the grand opening of the 
Gary harbor. Was invited to take part in that. Went to South 
Chicago and took the E. H. Gary boat which w T as loaded with a 
crowed of invited guests and an abundance of good things to eat 
and drink. She took a sweeping course out in the lake but came 
up to the harbor with flying colors, blowing of whistles and boom¬ 
ing of cannons. 

Of course, that was one of the big things of Gary’s early 
history. Knowing that Gary is in a class by herself, at this time 
and will always be on the map as an important town, I feel very 
proud of my early connection. 

S. B. W. 

The object of the law creating a county council in Indiana 
was that the council would be a check on the commissioners liber¬ 
ality in making appropriations. For a long time our County 
Council did not amount to a hill of beans. They sat there like a 
bump on a log and O. K.’d everything the commissioners proposed. 

Herman Batterman was a man of some capacity, honesty 
and judgment, and knew what his business on the council was. 
The tax spenders were not pleased with his actions and offered 
some severe criticism because he was doing what he thought was 
right. 

I thought he should be supported in his good actions. 
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WANTS A GRAFT COMMITTEE 

Ross Township Farmer Makes Some Serious Insinuations 
About County Council 

Sam B. Woods, a brother of Mrs. Geo. Randolph, formerly of 
this place, in a letter to the Lake County Star, rips up the County 
council as follows: 

Lottaville, Indiana 
January 15, 1904 

Editor Star: 

“The Hammond News” got funny over Herman Batterman’s 
record for smashing estimates. I thank God and Herman Batter 
man that he has the moral courage to do what he thinks is right, 
and is not controlled by a lot of grafters and suckers who are 
trying to make a living by the sweat of other people’s brows. 

We have two men in the county council who believe that the 
people who pay for running this county have some rights, but the 
balance seem to think the taxpayers have no right which they are 
bound to respect. 

When a board of commissioners can recommend the payment 
of $300 to George Eder, as they did, I would not be surprised at 
anything. 

Long live Batterman and Aulwurm. I would like to have a 
graft commission appointed in this county and have Batterman at 
the head of it. 

Respectfully, 

S. B. Woods. 


Sam B. Woods is generally in luck. The new interurban cars 
pass his door at the farm house, and then besides, he intends 
selling several hundred town lots when he gets his suburb ready 
to put on the market. He will be fixed, in a short time, so he 

won’t care whether there is a tax on butterine or not. 

• • • • 

Mr. Seamon, of Chicago, proposed to build and equip an 
electric road between Gary and Crown Point if the people of the 
interested section would give the right of way of 50 feet wide. 

It made no difference to Gary, Crown Point or Mr. Seamon 
whether the right of way was straight south down Broadway and 
then west to Crown Point or come to Broadway to 45th Street, 
west to Cleveland and south to Crown Point. 

By getting the two routes bidding against one another is 
always a help. Both sides were working hard with varying re¬ 
sults. Finally John Brown told me that Merrilville was doing 
better than we were and he thought they would get the road. I 
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asked him what I could do. He said he did not know if I could 
do anything. I concluded to take some Lake County maps and go 
see Mr. Seamon, in Chicago and convince him that the proper 
route to take was straight north from Crown Point across the 
Calumet River, then east to Gary, west to East Chicago, Indiana 
Harbor, Whiting and Hammond. 

It seemed to make a good impression on him and he set a day 
to come out. I went home and told my wife to get up the best 
chicken dinner she ever got up. I cleaned up my horses, shined up 
my harness, and met Mr. Seamon at the depot, then showed him 
our route. 

That and the chicken dinner settled the location of the road. 
It would have been a good paying road if the automobile had not 
come in use at that time or a little later. 


SLACKERS ARE PLENTIFUL 

May 9th, 1918 

Editor Star: 

When I read the war news I wonder what we can do to help 
win this horrible thing. It seems to me that I am doing all I 
can, sometimes up at five o’clock (new time) milking the cows and 
working all day to the limit of my strength and from all I can 
see there is hardly a man, woman or child on the farm who is not 
doing the same. 

We are short of help, but are trying to raise big crops, which 
can’t be done without a great amount of work. If we are going 
to win this war everybody must either work or fight. We must 
have more men over there, and they must be fed and clothed and 
ammunition furnished them. If everybody in this country does 
not get busy we are going to fall short. Now who is it that can 
do more? 

When I go to town I see more men covering chair bottoms, 
looking for someone or something to turn up, when they could 
be making more money in one day than I see on the farm in a 
month. Insurance agents, real estate agents, saloon keepers, bar 
tenders and some professional slackers. 

I had two big duffers, insurance agents, stop me in the field 
while plowing, and besides they had another slacker along driv¬ 
ing the auto. That made three strong men, trying to do what 
one frail girl could have done better as far as I was concerned, for 
I would not insure with a lot of slackers like that. Every man that 
is a man, at this time in particular, will be doing productive work, 
and if he is not doing it he should be drafted and made to do it. 
Could not the Council of Defense get in some good work here? 

My last visit to the county jail showed a number of able 
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bodied men and from what I could learn from them and from the 
turnkey, most of them got in there for getting drunk at a funeral 
or picnic or for fighting. Some have been there for six months 
waiting for trial. One fellow had been there for such a long 
period that all had forgotten why he was there. 

If we have not courts enough in Lake County to try these 
fellows and get them into prison where they can make binder 
twine, turn them out free men. Open the doors to those fellows of 
minor offenses and let them go to work. 

At the poor farm it looks to a native that a lot of the inmates 
are just as able to work as a great many people that are working 
and paying taxes to support them in idleness. 

I write this for the reason that I think it is the truth, and 
important that we get everybody to work. If I am not right I 
hope someone will set me right. 

Sam. B. Woods. 

CALLS LOCAL FARMER PIONEER DAIRYMAN 

Indianapolis Farm Paper Devotes Page of Interesting Reading 
Praising Sam B. Woods 

Built First Silo in Ross Township 

Gives Credit to Mr. Woods As Starting the Dairy Business 
in Lake County 

Sam B. Woods of Ross Township was the subject of a sketch 
in a current issue of the “Up-To-Date Farmer” published at 
Indianapolis which covered more than a page in length and appear¬ 
ed under the caption of “Sam Woods—A Pioneer in Indiana 
Dairying.’’ 

Among other things the article says: 

Whenever one investigates the history of dairying in northern 
Indiana he is sure, sooner or later to come across the trail of Sam 
B. Woods of Lake County. Possibly the dairying industry of the 
section might be as fully developed as it is if Sam had never 
lived, but certainly its growth would not have occurred in the 
same way without him. Not only has he made a lasting impres¬ 
sion upon the general agriculture of this region, but the results of 
his encouragements and his own good example of progressive 
dairying are also reflected in the methods of his neighbors. 

“It was 35 years ago when Mr. Woods married and settled 
down on his father’s 240 acre farm, which the elder Woods had 
taken up from the government. Sam still lives on the old home¬ 
stead and has been in the dairying business practically from the 
time he began farming for himself. To begin with he engaged in 
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general fanning—and it was a little too general Sam says now. 
Anyway there was no satisfactory amount of money left after the 
rent was paid, so he decided to raise sheep. One season’s experi¬ 
ence with sheep was enough for Mr. Woods, as along with the 
sheep he had also gotten a bad dose of foot rot. Then he decided to 
tie to the dairy cow and he has stuck to her ever since. It has 
meant sticking close to the job, year in and year out, but it has 
been his salvation. By the way the Woods farm contains more 
than 240 acres, some of which is among the highest-priced farm 
land in the county. 

“In these days of ready made markets for dairy products it 
hardly seems possible that a dairyman living within 50 miles of 
Chicago would have had to hunt for a buyer for his milk a gener¬ 
ation ago. That was the case, however, when Sam B. Woods want¬ 
ed to sell his milk at the beginning of his dairy career. He found 
a man in Chicago who would take his supply and Mr. Woods began 
shipping whole milk on an evening express train. Shipping milk 
in the evening would not do in warm weather and in order to get 
a milk train on which to ship his milk, Mr. Woods was obliged to 
find enough farmers who would agree to ship milk to make it worth 
while for the Grand Trunk railroad to run a morning train. He 
proved equal to the task—and the Grand Trunk milk train is still 
running. And if you are ever led to wonder why there are 
more silos and more dairy cows seen along the Grand Trunk rail¬ 
way east of Chicago than on the other lines in this section, re¬ 
member Sam Woods had a hand in the arrangement. 

“Just as Mr. Woods led in starting the dairy business in 
northwestern Indiana, so he has continued to be a leader in it. 
He built the first silo in Ross township. That was 25 years ago 
and we doubt if more Indiana farmers than you can count on your 
fingers had silos before then. Ross township now has more silos 
than any township in the county and Lake County leads the state 
with more than 700 of these structures. 

“ ‘Whatever success I have had,” says Mr. Woods, “I at¬ 
tribute to the fact that I have always bought good animals and put 
lots of tile in the ground.” 

“ ‘If anyone deserves a good home,” says Mr. Woods, “it is 
the farmer. Farm folks spend more time in their homes than do 
city people and so their homes should be just as pleasant as pos¬ 
sible.” This idea he has carried out in strictly modem farm 
home which his hard work of dairy business has made possible for 
him. City life has no convenience that Mr. Woods has not put 
into this home although a part of it was erected 58 years ago. 
Every one of the 14 rooms in the house and basement is lighted 
by electricity obtained from the interurban line which passes the 
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farm. The current is also used in running Mrs. Woods’ washing 
machine and wringer, the sewing machine, vacuum cleaner and 
for pumping the hard and soft water for household use. Hot water 
heat is used, and a water pressure system provides hot and cold 
water in the house wherever it is needed. One room is set aside 
as a farm office. 

Star, November 17th, 1911. 

When the Lincoln Highway was paved with concrete, some of 
us thought it was our duty to see that the public got what it was 
paying for. We took the matter up before the Farm Bureau. The 
bureau appointed Alec Boyd, Roy Hock and myself to look over 
the construction which we did. We found that the concrete was 
not being laid according to specifications, wdiich fact we reported 
to the state highway commission. Their engineers insisted that 
everything was being done right, so that we had to put up a real 
fight to get matters straightened out. 

The paving company brought suit for slander against each 
of us on the committee, demanding $50,000. It was nothing more 
nor less than a bluff to scare us off. They said that if w T e would 
withdraw the charges, they would stop the suit. Their bluff did¬ 
n’t work. We saved the taxpayers of Lake County $5,700, and it 
didn’t cost us a cent. 


COMPLAINT AGAINST ROAD IS JUSTIFIED 

Crown Point, Indiana, March 18th.—The State Highway Com¬ 
mission this w r eek refused to pay the Federal Paving Company of 
Chicago for 1,128 feet of construction on the state highway system 
—on Lincoln highway—lying between Merrilville and Schereville. 
The investigation of the Federal Paving Co.’s job by the state 
was on complaint of property owners w T ho declared it was not be¬ 
ing laid as thick as was specified in the plans. Experts were sent 
to examine the work and corroborated the complaints of the 
property owners. The commission deducted $5,700 from the con¬ 
tract price of the work because of the faulty work and five in¬ 
spectors and engineers were discharged by the State Highway 
Commission. 


FEDERAL PAVING COMPANY WITHDRAWS SUIT 

The Federal Paving Company’s suit against Sam B. Woods, 
Roy Hack and Alex Boyd for slander and defamation of character 
in regard to the Lincoln Highway construction, for $50,000 each, 
has been dismissed. In fact it was no law suit and the Federal 
Paving Company never intended it to be. It was a bluff on the 
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part of the paving company to scare the Farm Bureau out. A 
short time after the suit was entered, they sent a representative to 
this committee and proposed to withdraw the suit if the committee 
would withdraw their charges against the company. 

Surely, the Farm Bureau did one good piece of work here. It 
showed to the State Highway Commission that they could not put 
out a job like that in Lake County without having it exposed. We 
made them buy a coring machine and show how the road was 
made. This was the first and only coring machine in the state 
and the papers say the contractors of the state don’t like its 
presence. They seem to think it is not fair to expect them to build 
a road according to the specifications—for that is all the coring 
machine is expected to do—show whether or not the material for 
which the contract calls is there. 

Some people blame the paving company entirely for this poor 
road, when, in fact, it was up to the State Highway Commission 
to see that we had a good road built according to contract and 
they did not do that. So the blame is on them and especially on 
the head of the Highway Commission, Laurence Lyons, who re¬ 
signed from the commission and is now chairman of the State 
Republican Committee. He should make a good politician, but it 
looks to us as if he were no good as head of the State Highway 
Commission. 

Sam B. Woods. 


Harold E. Woods was our first born. Like all country boys, 
he grew up on the farm in close acquaintance with the cows, pigs 
and chickens. He was scarcely old enough to know how to set a 
hen when he went into the chicken business on his own hook. It 
wasn’t long before he had an incubator and was increasing his 
stock. At one time, he had several hundred chickens, sizable flocks 
of turkeys and geese and three hundred Pekin ducks. From child¬ 
hood, he took care of his own business dealings, had his own money 
and financed his own enterprises. He grew up able to depend on 
himself and to manage his own affairs. 

Professor Plumb of Ohio State University saw Harold on our 
farm caring for his poultry and persuaded the boy to return to 
Columbus with him to superintend the poultry interests of the 
state agricultural college. His interests broadened to include hogs 
and soon he w’as showing these at the International Stock show in 
Chicago. He was made a member of the stock judging team at 
the University. The professor will tell the rest of the story. 

Harold got typhoid fever and pneumonia in 1908 and died 
after a short illness. He was not yet 25 years old. His untimely 
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departure was a crushing blow to the family. Undoubtedly, had 

he lived, he would have been a leader in our home community. 

• • • • 

From Ohio State University 

PROFESSOR C. S. PLUMB ON THE DEATH OF OUR SON 
HAROLD E. WOODS 

Columbus, Ohio, February 18, 1908 

Editor Star: 

Through your valuable paper I desire to express something 
of the esteem with which Harold E. Woods was regarded here at 
the Ohio State University. It had been my pleasure to make his 
acquaintance years ago, when the boy was in short pants caring 
for his poultry at the farm home. Later on, coming to the Uni¬ 
versity to attend the College of Agriculture, he found a welcome 
place in my home where he was a welcome and frequent visitor. 
From the first Harold made warm friends among the students 
and secured the confidence and esteem of all with whom he came 
in contact. He was always frank, genial and thoughtful of others. 
His fellow students found him enthusiastic and always willing to 
take hold and help in those movements that prompted the best 
of student life. He was active in the work of the University Young 
Men’s Christian Association, and was a member of its council. 
He was president of the Agriculture Society in the College of 
Agriculture and did much to advance the organization. In 1906 
he became a charter member of the Delta Theta Sigma fraternity, 
the members of which represented the very best element in our 
student life here. The past fall he was chosen one of the Live 
Stock Judging Team of the University which participated in the 
annual students’ intercollegiate test at the International Live 
Stock Exposition at Chicago, an honor eagerly sought for each 
year by live stock students in the University. In 1906 he was in¬ 
terested with feeding the show hogs which the University exhibited 
at Chicago and contributed much to make that part of our exhibit 
a success. 

His death was a shock to us all; and universal sympathy and 
regret was expressed among students and instructors such striking 
worth should be cut down just as he was ready to begin a career ot 
great usefulness. Only a short time before he was taken down 
with his final sickness he had expressed to me his determination 
to go back to Crown Point and take up work on the farm at home 
and make himself a useful citizen to the community and state. 
Had he lived he would have been one of the most valuable and 
esteemed citizens of Lake County. 
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In his death his parents have at least the comfort that he 
lived a clean, beautiful life, an example well worth many a young 
man following after. There was no stain on his escutcheon. 

Very truly yours, 

C. S. Plumb. 


SAYS PROTECTION HAS NEVER HELPED THIS NATION 

Editorial on the Manufacture of Tin in the U . S. Brings out 
Reply From S. B. Woods. 

Editor Star: 

In your issue of June 8th you refer to protection of the manu¬ 
facturers of tin and claim if it were not for the protection of tin 
we would not have enough tin to can the beans for the army for 
two days and, “If we had had free trade during the past fifty 
years the Kaiser would now be master of England and France 
and would probably be shooting New York, Boston, Baltimore 
and New Orleans full of holes.” 

I thought this weak infant industry “Protection” had got¬ 
ten so big and fat it had died from fatty degeneration of the heart. 
But your claim takes the cake and it seems we are going to have 
another dose of “Protection” served to us to swallow for the next 
election. Bob Ingersol said, “I believe in protecting infant in¬ 
dustries, but when the infant gets big enough to wear No. 12 
boots and threatens to kick your head off if you do not rock the 
cradle, it is time to quit.” 

Carnegie, who is authority on steel manufacturing says the 
U. S. can compete with any county in the world. Protection 
claims everything and always has ever since I can remember. 
But what is the truth of the matter? It is not protection that has 
caused the prosperity of this great and glorious country, but it is 
the American farmer with the help of the American farm ma¬ 
chinery manufacturer who have made it possible for the farmer 
to sow, plow, cultivate and harvest the crops from the largest and 
most fertile body of land that God ever made. The farmer has 
always been on the job working long hours for small pay. He did 
not go on strike for higher wages and until lately he never formed 
combines to influence prices, but he is learning from the other 
fellow and it will not be long before he will be fighting the devil 
with fire. He has always raised enough for home use and sold 
enough abroad to bring the balance of trade to our favor. 

When are the times good? When do the railroads carry to 
their full capacity? When do the mills run overtime? 

It is when the American farmer has a big crop of wheat, corn, 
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oats, beef, pork and beans, butter and cheese. It must be moved. 
The railroads want more cars, more engines, more rails and the 
mills get busy. This protection as a general thing (excepting in¬ 
fant industries) is the biggest legalized graft known to civilized 
man. It has thrown things out of balance and made an unsteady 
condition. It has made it possible for the manufacturer to pay 
higher wages than the farmer can pay and has caused men to 
leave the farm to work in the factories. 

What is the consequence? If we had the tin cans we have 
not the beans to put in them. The war is going to be determined 
by the side that has the most to eat, and if the men and boys had 
stayed on the farms last year so we could have done our best for 
the crop we would have had a better one and the II. C. of L. would 
have been much less. 

All of the great minds say that if this country is to prosper 
we must conserve the fertility of the soil. Keep the boys and 
girls on the farm for they are the ones that know the business 
and they are necessary for the highest type of farming. The farm¬ 
er boys and girls have not all been fools. They know enough to 
choose an occupation where there is the most money for their 
labor. You can talk about keeping the boys and girls on the farm 
until doom’s day, but not until the conditions in this country be¬ 
come better for the farm will the sensible ones do it. But I am 
hopeful that the farmers are getting on to their job as never be¬ 
fore in the history of America were the farm and the farmer ap¬ 
preciated as they are today. 

Sam B. Woods. 


KNOTTS’ RESULT NOT CAUSE 

Lottaville, Indiana, May 23rd, 1911. 

Editor Times: 

Last Tuesday’s Times had a long article on “How Gary 
Suffered by Knotts.” The worst part of the whole business is 
from the condition of things over there it must be true. Gary made 
its bow* to the world as going to be a model city. No saloons and a 
happy and prosperous people. What did they do? Had more and 
worse saloons than any tow T n in the county which attracted the 
worst element to Gary and made it possible for such men as 
Knotts to be elected to office. Where the saloons flourish there is 
always crime and misery and Gary could have had a town without 
saloons and conditions would have been very different there today. 
The Times says, “Utter Disregard of Decency and Law.” 

The trouble is we have no law or justice. Our courts don’t 
amount to a hill of beans for punishing law breakers. 
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They are more inclined to get us into trouble than out of 
trouble. We could not build an electric road from Gary to Crown 
Point because of the courts. The most important improvement 
in northern Lake County today is held up by the courts—drainage 
of the Calumet. When the courts get through with it it will cost 
more for court expenses than it will to dig the ditch. Our courts 
have had Knotts in hand long enough to make it hot for him. But 
what have they done? Our judges either want Knotts’ influence 
or they are afraid of him. 

Four-fifths of the lawyers of Lake County are for the wide- 
open saloon for they know that causes most of the crime and 
misery and if it was not for the saloon most of them would be out 
of a job. 

Knotts is not the cause but the result of conditions in Gary. 
“The happiness and stability of the people of this earth have al¬ 
ways been in strict accord with their morality.” 

Sam B. Woods. 

HOW DAIRYING HAS GROWN IN NORTHERN INDIANA 

Rapid Rise of Milk Business in ffoosier State Makes it Rival of 

Elgin District 

By Sam B . Woods , Lake County 
1914 

Prairie Farmer’s silo contest put Ross township, Lake County, 
Indiana, on the map as a dairying community, and I am going to 
give you a short history of the birth and growth of dairying in 
this section. Lake County is the northwest county of the state, 
bounded on the north by Lake Michigan and on the west by Illinois, 
Consequently we are close to Chicago. In fact, so close she has 
now run over into Indiana, meeting the towns of Hammond, East 
Chicago, Indiana Harbor, Gary and Gibson. 

About 32 years ago I was married and commenced business 
on my father’s farm, raising corn, oats and hay, and feeding it 
to hogs, steers, horses and a few milch cows—a little of everything 
and not much of anything. After paying rent, the surplus left was 
not of any great amount. Something had to be done to bring in 
more money and I decided that sheep would carry me over to pros¬ 
perity so I bought 150 head of sheep and some good Cotswold 
bucks. Before long I discovered we had taken on a bad lot of foot- 
rot with the sheep and my vision of prosperity was turned to dis¬ 
appointment ; but I got the whole lot fat and received a good price 
for them on the Chicago market. 

Now the question was, “What can we do to be saved?” We 
decided the cow was our salvation and Chicago our market for 
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the product. Chicago at that time was getting all her milk from 
the Elgin district. I could see no reason why Chicago people could 
not use Indiana milk, so I went to Chicago and found a man who 
would buy my milk shipped over the Grand Trunk railway. We 
bought more cows and shipped on an evening express train two and 
three 8 gallon cans daily. My dealer was a good one and paid 
me a fair price. Money came in better than in any other line of 
farming, so we felt we were on the right track. But this evening 
through train business, although satisfactory in the winter, would 
not do in warm weather, so I went to see the officials of the Grand 
Trunk at Chicago in regard to putting on a regular milk train. 
They were agreeable provided I would get the farmers along the 
line to ship enough milk to pay them to put on the train. So I 
got busy in interesting the farmers along the line from Lottaville 
to Valparaiso in making and shipping milk to the Chicago mar¬ 
ket. Any farmer who ever tried to induce his brother farmers 
to enter a new line of business will know what I was up against. 
Not one in ten w^ould consider it at all; those that would brougnt 
up all kinds of objections, such as “Would not have milk for the 
pigs,” have to make butter for our own use and might as well 
make it all into butter.” Finally all of 16 cans were pledged. 

With fear and trembling I went to the Grand Trunk officials 
and told them that the farmers were very slow in taking hold of 
a new enterprize, and that I was sure if they would put the train 
on others would soon get the habit and we would grow to some 
importance. As luck would have it the Valparaiso people just at 
that time were asking the Grand Trunk people to give them an ac¬ 
commodation train, so they agreed to put on our milk and accom¬ 
modation train. It has never missed a day from that time to this, 
only when it was stuck in the snow for several days and the train 
crew lived on milk and cream. For a while our train was loaded 
very light, but gradually increased in business. The Chicago deal¬ 
ers found Indiana milk all right and when there was a shortage 
they would rush out here and induce some new man to ship. It 
finally got to be contagious and now it is the exception rather than 
the rule, where a farm along the Grand Trunk near enough to be 
convenient for hauling, does not furnish milk for the Chicago 
market. 

At the early stages of the game we just had cows and cow 
stables and feed raised on the farm and at times bought a little 
wheat bran. We were farmers making milk. If we had a cow 
that would give 35 pounds of milk per day we thought she was a 
dandy. Some of us were readers and students of the business and 
we decided that, to get the most out of our business we should 
have better cows. The best and cheapest way to get them was to 
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buy good bulls and raise the heifer calves from the best cows. For 
furnishing whole milk to the city the Holstein cow seemed best 
to fill our needs. The pioneers along this line were Boyd Brothers, 
Schilo Brothers, Fred Knieter, Frank Haffman and myself. It 
was just wonderful what a little money spent in good bulls did 
for this young dairy country. It was only a few years until the 
beautiful black and white Holstein cow was very much in evidence 
and the yield of milk per cow had doubled. While we were get¬ 
ting better cows we were at the same time learning how to feed 
and care for them. Better barns were built, commercial protein 
feeds were bought. We have tried almost everything but there 
is more gluten feed bought in this section than all other feeds 
put together. We were now getting to be dairymen, which means 
a high order of farming, making a study of every detail and doing 
the work in the best possible manner. 

Nineteen years ago I built the first silo in this community. 
There were two or three more between here and Valparaiso. The 
next year I built another one, each holding 100 tons. From that 
time on silo building has had a slow, steady growth until last year, 
and I look for more to be built next year than there were last 
year. 

This section has furnished two principal agitators in the 
organization of the milk shippers for the management of their 
business. Some 20 or 25 years ago a Mr. Merryfield, of Valparaiso, 
came on the scene and proposed to cure all the ills that befell the 
milk shippers. He was a good talker, not practical, very vision¬ 
ary, and his efforts wound up in a dismal afilure. The small 
dealers were a bunch of hard business men, mostly foreigners, no 
knowledge of business principles and not altogether honest. Their 
idea of dealing with the shipper was to give him at the end of the 
month about what they thought he should have or what he would 
take without too much kicking. The shipper would not know what 
he was to get for his milk when he went up to settle with his dealer, 
who would generally have the money counted and tied up in a 
rag ready to be delivered over. By treating the shipper to a glass 
of beer and pretzels, the dealer thought everybody should be happy 
regardless of what we got for the milk. 

But not so—one Simon Hill of Ross township, a new milk 
shipper, but one of pronounced ideas, rose up and said the shipper 
should have something to say about the price of milk and should 
know what it was going to bring before it left the farm. That 
was about 12 years ago. He had considerable organizing ability 
and called a meeting at the Sherman House in Chicago with a 
fair representation from all of the milk shipping districts about 
Chicago, and there we organized the old milk shippers’ union 
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with S. Hill secretary and general manager. He was unique in 
more ways than one. He could hob-nob with the mayor of the city 
or buldoze the worst kind of a Polack milk dealer. We had a hard 
time making the dealers understand we had any rights they were 
bound to respect. Finally II. B. Farmer got in command, was 
level headed and a pretty good general, and the old milk shippers 
union was the means for a lot of good. But it did not satisfy 
everybody, and the rest is late history. 

To return to Ross township, a number of us started grading 
up our herds by buying good bulls, gradually worked up in the 
breeding of full bloods to some extent, and I believe there are some 
good herds of Holstein cows in Ross township as you will find most 
anywhere, and when the sign comes right I am going to send you 
some photos of them and tell you what we are doing here as in¬ 
dividual producers. 

Lake County, Indiana, has gravel roads crossing the north 
half that carry milk to Chicago, Hammond, South Chicago, Indiana 
Harbor, East Chicago and Gary. There is a big auto truck that 
hauls from this vicinity to East Chicago. The Gary and Southern 
Electric Railway has just commenced to pick up milk along its 
route and deliver in Gary, which in a short time is going to do 
considerable business in milk. In another short time the towrns in 
northern Lake County are going to use all, and more, milk than 
will be produced in the county. 

Business for the Grand Trunk milk train increased year by 
year until the gas drawn truck came into use. The trucks picked up 
the milk cans right at the farmers’ door so naturally railroad milk 
hauling declined. Finally the milk train w T as taken off. 

Hauling by trucks broadened the area from which milk was 
shipped to the cities, creating an over supply and in turn, decreas¬ 
ing the price to the producer. The consumer did not always bene¬ 
fit accordingly. The time came when the milk driver got more 
for delivering a quart of milk to the home than the farmer got for 
it. The farmer had capital invested in the enterprize while the 
driver had none, the milk dealer supplying the horse and wagon. 

In late years, many families have adopted the practice of 
driving out into the country and buying their milk directly from 
the farmer. This is as it should be—from producer right to 
consumer. Cooperation between these two classes will work for 
the benefit of both. 
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ARTICLES FROM "CALUMET NEWS" 


The continuing articles in this book were written for our 
local paper. The Calumet News, from week to week. The articles 
were prompted by the questions of the day as they came up and 
the editor, Miss Ora M. Riggs, allowed me full and free expres¬ 
sion on any subject that I had a mind to tackle. So here is per¬ 
fect freedom of the press and free speech without strings. 


May 2, 1930 

LOCAL HISTORY 


Lake County 


Lake County is the northwest county in the state of Indiana, 
and the Calumet region is the northwest section of Lake County. 
At this time there is no small section of the globe that is re¬ 
ceiving more attention in the way of business and commerce than 
the Calumet region. But it was not always so. 

Up to the time that the G. H. Hammond Company started a 
slaughter house at the state line, now called Hammond, about 60 
years ago the Calumet region was a wilderness with the exception 
of the trunk line railways running through this section and a few 
scattered houses where the men lived along the lines in the dif¬ 
ferent villages of Tolleston, Clark, Hessville and Gibson. It was 
made up of sand ridges and marshes and its principal crop was 
huckleberries, wintergreens and sand-burrs. In a great many 
places it had dense growth of underbrush which had the reputa¬ 
tion of hiding the horrses and horse thieves on their road to 
Chicago from south and eastern sections. And there were many 
railway cars brorken into and goods thrown off as they passed 
through the wilderness, and then the goods was picked up by 
wagon and team and hauled to the hiding place. 

The Calumet region was noted for its game and fur bearing 
animals with its broad expanse of overflow land which grew to 
perfection the wild rice for the food of the ducks and geese. It 
was the natural home of the muskrat and mink, and no one was 
denied the right to hunt, fish and trap to the heart's content. 
Many a good hunter would fill his boat with ducks, and some 
times wild geese. The fur bearing animals were not only caught 
with traps but when the sloughs were frozen up the hunter 
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would have a long straight spear to plunge into the muskrat’s 
house and generally secure the rats in great numbers. 

Chicago sporting men, coming to know of the good hunting 
on the Calumet, organized a club, bought up a lot of this good 
hunting ground, built a club house southwest of Tolleston and 
proceeded to have a great time and, if all reports are true, there 
was a lot going on there besides hunting. The boys over the coun¬ 
try who were accustomed to hunt and fish wherever they wanted 
to, continued to hunt on the Club grounds after being ordered off. 
Before the war was over there were four different ones shot—one 
the bullet went completely through him—but no one killed. 

Not so many years ago the land where Gary now is could be 
bought for 10 or 12 dollars an acre. In fact, for agricultural pur¬ 
poses it was entirely worthless. But as a place to build railroads 
and mills it fits into the general plan in fine fashion. As to its im¬ 
portance in politics it w r as of small consequence as compared with 
the rest of the county, but now it just about dominates the whole 
thing. Most of the voters of the Calumet region in this early day 
were workers on the railroads of German descent and liked their 
beer. Every burg had a big saloon. The candidates for office 
would go over to set up the beer to melt the voters and get ac¬ 
quainted. But the big thing for a candidate to do was to see Joe 
Hess, the founder of Hessville who kept a general store and a sa¬ 
loon. the main part of the business being the selling of beer. Joe 
carried the whole political situation in his vest pocket and the 
candidate that got Joe’s approval got the vote north of the Cal¬ 
umet. He was also towmship trustee and the prospective teachers 
would go into the saloon to sign their contracts. 

About 1856 the Michigan Central was built through Lake 
County on its way to Chicago and about the same time the Illi¬ 
nois Central w^as built from Chicago south and west, and in 
1857 the Joliet cut-off was built from Lake Station (what is now 
called East Gary) to Joliet. They established two stations in 
Lake County—Ross and Dyer—which were very important at 
that time as they built big grain elevators and grain w r as hauled 
20 to 30 miles to these stations. Part of the teams which drew the 
loads w'ere oxen. There w^ould be long lines in w aiting to unload 
at these elevators and a hotel and store at that time did a big 
business. The engine was a small contraption to what it is now 
and the steam was generated by fire from cord wood. A great lot 
of it was kept piled up in the depot yard ready for use. 

Griffith w r as not thought of until Divine Providence centered 
all railroads there. Her early history was not as colorful as Ross 
or Dyer but modern conditions may make her more important 
than both of them. 
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May 9, 1930 


RIDGE ROAD 


The Ridge Road lying between the Calumet river and the 
Cady Marsh is one of the best known wagon roads (now better 
called automobile roads) second only to Lincoln Highway in now 
a choice residence district for popularity. It extends from the 
Illinois line at Lansing to Hobart. It is most of its length, the 
ridge above the road making a very desirable location for homes. 

But it was not always thus. Mrs. Joseph Douthett relates 
some of the early incidents of her father Rodvick, better known 
as Red Johnson and what she has heard of her grandfather’s 
experiences. Mike Johnson was a pioneer settler on Ridge Road 
east of Highland. Deer were very plentiful in an early day and 
Mike would have the trees decorated along the road with deer 
heads and antlers. 

When Rod was a boy he went down on the Calumet bottoms 
after a very cold night and found the ducks frozen in the ice, 
and with a stick he killed and sold enough ducks to buy 20 acres 
of land at $1.25 per acre, government price, which was $25.00 for 
the 20 acres. 

At another time Mike and his son Rod took the hired man 
along and went rabbit hunting where Black Oak now is. Mike 
and Rod did the shooting and the hired man picked them up. 
They quit when they got a wagon box full and called it a day. 
Rod saw a flock of wild geese light north of where the school 
house is in Highland, got on a horse and brought in 5 fat ones 
before breakfast. Ducks were so plentiful they did not bother 
about cutting them up—just served each one a whole duck. 

Wolves were plentiful and they would come around the 
houses and make so much noise it would disturb the sleep of the 
inhabitants. Muskrats were caught by the thousands in traps and 
when the marshes were frozen over folks would travel on the ice 
and thrust a long spear into the house of the muskrat and empan¬ 
el him on the spear. At that time the skins were worth from 5 
to 10 cents each. 

Fish were plentiful in the calumet and, in drawing the net, 
part of the catch would be bull frogs and turtles. Mike made a 
pretty good trade, the w r ay things turned out, when he traded a 
yoke of oxen for 40 acres of land. 

Up at Munster lives August Richter who came there in 1862 
with his father Christ Richter. At that time Ridge Road was just 
wide enough for a wagon and had big trees on both sides. The 
pioneers of Munster beside the Richters were Case Klotwyk 
grandfather of John Klotwyk, who now runs the store, Jacob 
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Munster the first postmaster. Olive Brass and wife who were 
widely known in early times as keepers of The Brass Tavern. 

Harvey Wilson, one of the early settlers had a son by name 
Chausey. They both were drafted at the time of the Civil War 
and both were killed in the army. Chausey had a son by name 
Charles, who now lives in Hammond. 

A. N. Hart came into this section in 1857 and bought 5 or 6 
thousand acres of government land, paying $1.25 per acre. He had 
great faith in the future of this locality and was often heard to 
say, “This land will be valuable some day.” A great portion of 
his possessions was wet land, and ditching was his hobby and the 
cause of success. He with the help of hired men and two yoke of 
oxen plowed a ditch from Plumb Creek at Dyer to Ridge Road. 
The ridge had to be deepened more and Hart and Dibble hired 
Eldred Munster, Jr. and father of Ben Munster to make it deep¬ 
er. This he did by filling a big box with sand and drawing it out 
of the ditch with oxen. There were no scrapers or steam shovels 
in those days and that was the beginning of the big ditch you now 
cross on Ridge Road west of Highland. 

Mr. Hart loved to ditch. He had a one horse buggy to ride 
over the farm in, and always carried a hoe and if he saw an ob¬ 
struction in a ditch would stop and clean it out. His death was 
caused by a high bank of a ditch caving in on him. He had sev¬ 
eral sons and one daughter. His oldest son, West, was consider¬ 
able of a sport and would rather make his living by his wits than 
by hand work. He was quite a horse trader and a good story is 
told of West getting a fine mule and selling it to his father. Some 
time after he was hard pressed for cash and he asked his father' 
what he would give for a mate to the mule he had sold him. His 
father offered him a good price. West went to the pasture and 
got the mule and sold it to him the second time. The father was 
pleased to get such a good mate for the mule until he found out 
he had only one mule. 

Ira C. Dibble was another big government land buyer rn 
early times. He sold part of his purchase to Charley Wicker and 
Wicker Park is now of that tract. 

An old family by the name Kimbell had a son named Dick, 
and a daughter who married Thomas George Mesham, an Eng¬ 
lishman, who had an endowment from his people in England, 
which he spent mostly for high power drink. He was one, we 
think, who caused the bringing about of the 18th Amendment. 

Steve Reed another old settler and Civil War veteran, w r ho 
lost his eye in the army, was at one time justice of the peace and, 
if occasion required, he could administer justice by personal ap- 
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plication. His daughter, Phena, married Leroy Holms, and they 
live in California. They have just lately celebrated their golden 
wedding anniversary. 

You can say of Ridge Road in the words of the “Ode to the 
Indian”: “Not many generations ago where you now sit with all 
that exalts and embellishes civilized life the rank thistle nodded 
in the wind and the wild fox dug his hole unscared.” 


TOLLESTON GUN CLUB SHOOTING 

The 19th day of January, 1897, was a day long to be remem¬ 
bered in the Calumet region. It was not news of the steel mills 
erecting another unit costing millions of dollars, or that another 
harbor was to be built—but the Tolleston Gun Club and the farm¬ 
ers and natives of the region had had a battle on the marshes of 
the Calumet, where they shot at each other at close range and 
reported several dead and others severely wounded. 

The Tolleston Gun Club was made up of about 250 Chicago 
sporting men who built a club house southeast of Tolleston, on the 
banks of the Calumet marsh, and bought up a lot of the swamp 
land, which was a great home for ducks and muskrat, and they 
would come out there and have a great time shooting ducks and 
other game. But, according to all reports, that was not all they 
did out there. They owned great tracts of the swamp, but they 
claimed a w r hole lot of land, that they did not own; and if any 
of the natives went hunting anywhere in the vicinity of their 
possessions, the hired gun club watchman (calling themselves 
game wardens) would order them off, and, if they offered any 
resistance, they would be very roughly handled. 

This went on until the natives grew desperate, and on this 
19th day of January, 1897, a good bunch of them got together on 
a muskrat expedition and sallied forth on the raging Calumet. 
They were Wm. Lohman, Henry Nimetz, Lawrence Kondyker, 
Alvin Bothwell, Rand Bothwell, Wm. Johnson, John Johnson, 
Frank Costic, Charles Prott, Theodore Prott, Floyd Bothw'ell and 
John Bothwell (father of Harry, Floyd and Clifford Bothwell), 
Herman Grientzel and Alfred Nicholson. 

Bill Lohman claims they were not on the club grounds but 
were on land he had rented from John H. Clough, and had per¬ 
mission to hunt thereon. Soon after the boys arived on the marsh 
the watchmen spied them and came down and ordered them off. 
Both sides claim the other shot first and the natives claim they 
were shot when they were leaving the grounds—which must be a 
fact, for all of them w^ere shot in the back. 

Frank Costic was shot by a bullet entering his back and 
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coming out at his breast. Theodore Prott was thoroughly rid¬ 
dled with shot. Alvin Bothwell carried home some shot. Some 
others were peppered but not seriously. 

The Chicago papers had big writeups and pictures of this 
shooting one another at close range, the Club house and a broad 
expanse of the wild marsh. 

The Chicago Chronicle of January 21, 1897 heads an article: 

Calls It A Murder. Farmers tell the story of the Tolleston 
Shooting Affray. Frank Costic, one of the victims, will die from 
his wounds. Guard Whitlock a fugitive. 

“ Others desert the Preserve Club. Title to land is disputed 
and legal proceedings will follow.** 

The Chicago Herald: “Like Barons of Old. Reign of the 
Tolleston Gun Club. A Chicago Corporation that habitually defies 
the laws of Indiana, where it owns a shooting preserve. Inde¬ 
fensive Citizens Beaten and Maimed.** 

The Chicago Dispatch: “Bad as the Feudal Days. Shooting 
of the Farmers of Tolleston marsh told by the victims of this lat¬ 
est Outrage. Pleasantly driven from their own lands by Bullies 
hired to protect the Preserve of the Rich.** 

Chicago Daily Interocean: “Five men wounded. Deadly 
Conflict in Tolleston. Club's Duck Swamp. Two may not live. 
Club Guards and Farmer Boys use their guns.** Etc., etc. 

But the good part of it is there were no deaths. Bill Lohman 
tells a good story of the late Dr. H. L. Iddings. It seems that the 
Dr. had cared for a woman at Bill’s house who had taken paris 
green, and they supposed it would kill her, but she got well. 
The Dr. was called when the boys w ere shot. Frank Costic was 
shot completely through and Bill was fearful he would die and 
wanted the Dr.’s opinion. He said ordinarily he would think 
death was sure, but the Polock woman was too much for the 
paris green and Frank, being a Polock, might pull through; and 
he did. 

Another good story is told of Mr. West, the keeper of the 
Club House when it w as in its glory. As the story goes, one of the 
other things they did at the club house, besides duck shooting was 
poker playing for big stakes. When Mr. West found a rich look¬ 
ing bunch playing, he would set up the cigars, or wine, or some 
other good drink. “Why Mr. West, what is this for, my birth¬ 
day!” “Oh well then you shall have the next pot,” which would 
be no small amount; and he would have a birthday every time a 
new bunch would come out—several times a year—making his 
birthdays very profitable. 
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December 26, 1930 

A. N. HART 

In trying to write some of the history of Northwest Lake 
County for the Southeast Calumet News some months ago, I made 
a passing mention of A. N. Hart as being a big landowner and 
prominent citizen in the early development of the county, especL 
ally that part lying between Griffith and Dyer and Schererville 
and Highland, most of which he owned in an early day. At that 
time it was partly, and in some places wholly, under water, but 
through Mr. Hart’s perseverance and energy the district was 
drained and made into good land. 

T. H. Ball’s History of Lake County has this to say: “In 
1856 A. N. Hart from Philadelphia entered a large amount of 
swamp land, making his home at Dyer. In the second city of the 
Union he had been a book publisher and business man, and he 
brought with him capital and business talent. He became to the 
interest of Dyer a great acquisition. To his capital and energy 
that place owes no little of its celebrity and growth.” Mr. Hart 
later built a house and made his home at Hartsdale. But his wdfe. 
not living with him, still continued to make her home in Dyer. 

Most of my information regarding A. N. Hart and his w r ork 
comes from Mr. and Mrs. Mat. Kuhn who live in the west part of 
Griffith. They began to work for Mr. Hart in an early day and 
continued for 18 years. So they know as much about Mr. Hart 
and his operations in those early days as any one now living 

Mr. Kuhn says that one of their principal lines of business 
was the making of ditches and wagon roads. The ditches were 
for the purpose of getting the water from this vast tract of land 
so that it could be tilled and made valuable for farming. He 
probably received pay for building the roads, but at the same 
time the side ditches helped in the draining of the land. 

It is interesting to hear Mr. Kuhn relate how T they carried on 
the work in those days. He says they would have six or eight 
yoke of oxen to the plow to remove the dirt for the ditches. The 
reason for having so many was that, if part of them would 
“mire down,” the rest would pull them out. 

The big ditch from Dyer to Ridge Road was one of the 
ditches made by Mr. Hart and his oxen. He had 14 yoke of oxen, 
2 teams of horses, 3 teams of mules and, in an early day 6 to 8 
men but, as his business grew’ and developed, he had from 35 to 
40 men. Mrs. Kuhn was one of the principal actors in these big 
operations. It w^as her task to feed the men, and no small task 
it was. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hart had three sons, West, Win and Mai, and 
one daughter, Flora. The daughter married Mr. Biggs and they 
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lived in Crown Point for some time. West was a wild fellow and 
a good many funny stories were told of his escapades. 

The principal crop in the early history of the development of 
this region was wild hay. Some of it was used for stuffing horse 
collars and some—what they called packing hay—was used for 
packing breakable goods for shipment. 

Most of the railroads went through Hart’s land. He made 
them construct good ditches for more drainage, and he had a pass 
to ride on all the railways that cut his land. 

A. N. Hart was what might be called a crank on drainage 
and it was his drainage works that made the section w'hat it is 
now. He lived to ditch, and he died in a ditch. He had a gang 
of men cleaning out a ditch and he w r as working with them when 
a bank caved in, causing his death. After he died the heirs had a 
public sale of all kinds of livestock, implements, machinery, and 
all hay, grain, et cetera, such an amount of it that the sale lasted 
five days. It was the biggest public sale ever held in Lake Coun¬ 
ty. 

In a thousand years from now, if a history of this region is 
written, Aaron Norton Hart should hold a prominent place in the 
story of its development. 


June 20, 1930 

BUYING THE RIGHT TO GOVERN 

This is the heading of an article in the Christian Century, a 
journal of religion published in Chicago. It says: 

“Is America to be governed by money? Has the nation 
reached the point where, in its populous states, only the pos¬ 
sessors of great wealth can aspire successfully to high office? 
Are seats in the Senate to be knocked down to the highest bid¬ 
der? Is democracy, after having fought off the advance of bu- 
reauocracy, to give place to plutocracy?” 

Then it goes on to show the cost of Mrs. Ruth Hanna Mc¬ 
Cormick’s campaign in her race for the Senate in Illinois. She 
says it cost her $250,000.00, five times the amount that William 
Lorimer’s campaign cost in 1910. So you see that the high cost 
of campaigning is increasing. Mr. Lorimer was expelled from his 
seat. Truman H. Newberry of Detroit spent $190,000.00 in his 
campaign against Henry Ford, but public indignation com¬ 
pelled him to resign. Then came the case of Frank L. Smith of 
Illinois with a campaign expense of $450,000.00. He was not al¬ 
lowed to take his seat. Wm. S. Vane of Philadelphia beat them all 
in the high cost of office. He reached $750,000.00, but he was not 
allowed to take his seat. 
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Conditions are about the same here in Lake County, only the 
stakes are not so high. But they are high enough so that a con¬ 
scientious man or woman would hesitate to enter the game. Mrs. 
McCormick deplored the fact that she had to spend so much 
money, but she said she had merely played the game as she 
found it. It takes one with a gambling disposition to put up sev¬ 
eral times the amount of the salary of the office to get the nom¬ 
ination, let alone the election, which shows plainly enough that 
they expect there will be a way out, and this way out is likely 
to be at a terrible cost to the tax payers. 

This is a government of the people. So, if there is anything 
wrong with the government, it is the people’s fault and theirs 
alone. It looks to some of us as if the people of the United States 
do not know r enough, or have not honesty enough, to maintain 
this kind of government. When a man who, the State Board of 
Accounts claims, collects excessive charges during his term of of¬ 
fice can be renominated for the office through the use of his mon¬ 
ey, as has occurred, we may not be surprised at anything. 

A new feature of expense to candidates is that of having the 
women to work for them before election and at the polls. Do the 
women do this in the interests of good government or for the 
money they get out of it? We had faith in the women purifying 
politics, but w r e fail to see any very marked improvement in the 
last ten years. We shall have a more honest and a better gov¬ 
ernment when the people are more intelligent and honest, and not 
before. 

—S. B. Woods. 


CELEBRATING THE FOURTH 
July 4, 1930, has come and gone, and a great time was had 
at Wicker Park, Crown Point, Griffith and many other places in 
the county, but we wonder how many in the crowds that cele¬ 
brated the day really did it in the spirit of 1776. How many gave 
a thought to our early fathers who sacrificed so much that we 
might have an “independence day,” or to the ideals and prin¬ 
ciples for which they fought? 

A casual observer at some of our celebrations might think 
that giving the people an opportunity to listen to the band, buy 
red lemonade, gingerale, pop, popcorn, chewing gum, cold sand¬ 
wiches and hot dogs, and play the corn game and knock down 
the babies for a cheap cigar or a kewpie, was the chief purpose 
and meaning of the Fourth. There is often nothing to awaken 
heart-felt gratitude and sacred consecration which, it seems, the 
day and its costly origin should inspire. The majority seem to 
know' or think little about these. 
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We would not be too critical or pessimistic, but we do think 
it Would be more conducive to good citizenship if our celebrations 
were kept above the level of a cheap carnival. Have one great 
time eating, dancing, shooting off fire-crackers and sky-rockets— 
it is all right and proper to have a good time. But would it not 
be in good taste to give a part of the program of the day to a re¬ 
consideration of the Declaration of Independence or to some ex¬ 
ercise for helping in the education of the people for a higher 
standard of citizenship? 

Sometime, somehow in this democracy, where the will of the 
people is sovereign, we must arouse the people to their responsi¬ 
bility as free citizens and voters. What day could we select for 
this purpose better than July 4th? 


WHAT MAKES THE DIFFERENCE? 

The Rio Grande River forms the boundary line between Tex¬ 
as and the country of Mexico. Brownsville, on one side, is in the 
United State and Matamoras, just across the river, is in Mexico. 

Fifteen years ago the two sides of the river were exactly 
alike, for the most part in their natural state, covered with brush 
and undergrowth and producing very little. Today the United 
States side of the river is called “The Magic Valley, 1 ’ producing 
a superior quality of grapefruit and winter garden truck galore 
for northern markets. Brownsville is a prosperous modern city, 
while Matamoras is much the same as it was fifteen years ago and 
the country about it still in its natural unproductive state. 

What makes the difference? Brains, ambition and well di¬ 
rected effort. 

We, in this part of the promising Calumet region, can get 
suggestions from the story of Brownsville and Matamoras. It 
shows us plainly that growth and development are brought about 
by hard work and good management. Therefore we can expect 
that our town or community will grow and develop just in pro¬ 
portion to the well directed efforts we put into it. 


A CROWN POINT REPORTER EYES TAXPAYERS 9 
MEETING WITH DISAPPROVAL 

An item from a Crown Point reporter appeared in the Lake 
County Times Monday with the large bold-faced heading stretch¬ 
ing across the front page, “Taxpayers' Meeting at Crown Point 
a Fizzle. M Then the reporter gives us some interesting facts (?) 
which attendance at the meeting failed to reveal. He reports 
that less than 150 were present and, with this simple premise up¬ 
on which to base his logic, he jumps to the apparently merry and 
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satisfying conclusion that “Lake County taxpayers are either sat¬ 
isfied with existing conditions or have no interest in them.” 

He goes on to say that “although lacking in number, those 
who were there demonstrated in a determined and vociferous 
manner that they are in favor of a reduction of taxes, and for 
awhile the vociferousness almost threatened to end the meeting.” 
(We were not aware of this until we read it in the Lake County 
Times.) 

The climax of this extraordinary feat of reporting comes 
when he tells about one of the farmers saying in his speech that 
“we’ve got to get bolsheviki,” and adds that this farmer express¬ 
ed the feeling existent in the meeting! (We failed to hear the 
remark, and w^ere not sensitive to such a feeling.) 


SAM B. WOODS REPLIES TO ARTICLE IN LAKE 
COUNTY TIMES 

Editor of Lake County Times: 

Your correspondent from Crown Point of yesterday must 
have been one of those fellows that are trying to curry the favor 
of an animal that has its feet in the trough. And there are plenty 
of them around here that seem to be interested in the very ex¬ 
travagant use of public monies and have no respect or considera¬ 
tion for the taxpayer. 

In their fight on the court house moving question I have 
stood for Crown Point but, considering the attitude of a lot of 
those suckers, if Hammond or Gary want the court house they can 
have it as far as I am concerned. 

Considering that every community of farmers were thrashing 
on Saturday, the day of the meeting, we had a good turnout and 
the interest and enthusiasm were splendid and, as chairman of 
the meeting, I did not see any of the vociferousness that was out 
to end the meeting. But we are determined, in the interest of 
men, women and children who are sweating blood to earn money 
to pay their taxes, that it will not be distributed among them like 
that “runt of a rose” or the “tough tread” and several other 
tough propositions. 

According to the best authority, Joe Brown came to the 
meeting and made a good speech, effort worthy of a better cause. 
We appreciate Joe’s courage and thank him for doing it for it 
brought out just what we wanted. C. Oliver Holmes abused no 
one, but was pleading the cause of the taxpayer and he did a 
masterly job. He was the only one of the republican senators or 
representatives that was there and we asked them all to come. 

J. N. Holloway was master of the situation. 
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G. N. Bingham, noted lecturer at the Crown Point Chautau¬ 
qua on the cause of crime, said that, according to our State Board 
of Accounts, we have an identical case in Lake County today as 
he reported in their town, and the county officers there are serv¬ 
ing a term in the penitentiary, and I can assure the reporters of 
the Times that the commissioners’ case will be taken up in due 
course. 

We expected more from the north end of the county at the 
meeting. This was a county meeting and not a farmers’ meeting, 
but if the northend taxpayers are satisfied or bashful and do not 
want to come in great numbers we propose to go ahead and fight 
just as long as there is any injustice to fight. 


WANTED: Information regarding chicken thieves who have 
been busy in this community recently. Address S. B. Woods, 
Crown Point, Indiana. 


June 13, 1930 

POLITICAL CORRUPTION 

In June, 1776, Richard Henry Lee, of Virginia, offered this 
resolution in Congress: “Resolved, That these united colonies 
are, and of right ought to be, free and independent states.” John 
Adams seconded the resolution, and a committee of five was ap¬ 
pointed to draw up the Declaration of Independence, and John 
Hancock and the rest signed it in bold characters, which the king 
of England could read without spectacles. When this was done 
they had business on their hands. It meant something! They 
were standing for a principle. Quoting from the declaration: 
“and for the support of this declaration we mutually pledge to 
each other our lives, our fortunes and our sacred honcr.” As 
one of them said: they must all hang together, or they would 
surely hang separately. Now this is my theme: Working and 
hanging together for a good cause and a principle. Each and 
every one of us have a duty to perform in keeping and main¬ 
taining free and independent states and conditions. Our govern¬ 
ment is just as good and no better than the people make it. 
There is a large class who are interested in politics for a selfish, 
mean purpose—for what they can make out of public office and 
public plunder. The saloons of this country are headquarters 
during every political campaign and, ninety-nine times out of one 
hundred, are working against, rather than for, the best interests 
of our country. The professional politician will use unfair means 
and money to secure votes and w T hen he gets into office sell out to 
the highest bidder. Then who is to keep this good United States 
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free and independent f It is the common people who should be* 
if they are not, deeply interested in good government. Women, 
as well as men, should be interested enough to keep themselves 
posted on conditions in our country, so they can talk and act in¬ 
telligently on all public questions. We should vote for the best 
public officials and for the best men. 

I have a very poor opinion of a party man—one who always 
votes his party ticket, right or wrong. He is not free and inde¬ 
pendent. He is a thing that is part of the machine. He is not a 
good American citizen. Abraham Lincoln gave us good advice 
when he said: “Let us have faith that right make might, and in 
that faith let us to the end dare to do our duty as we understand 
it.” What would be the result if every American voter would 
dare to do his duty as he understood it? It seems to me that is. 
where most of the trouble lies with the average American citizen. 
They are moral cowards in a great many instances. If they were 
called to arms for this country’s cause they would face the can- 
non’s mouth without a quiver, but there is need of patriots every 
day and every year. If the people would show their fighting 
qualities and patriotism in time of peace in most instances we- 
would evade these bloody wars. The worst elements are working 
to further their ends w’hile the better elements are so busy at¬ 
tending to their ow n business that they have little time to devote 
to public affairs, and if some of these self-satisfied citizens are 
approached on some public question that is important to the wel¬ 
fare of the country, if they have no better reason for not getting 
on their fighting armor, they will fall back upon the much quoted 
reason: “What is the use, you can’t do anything anyway?” 

Right makes might and if we have the fight in us we can do 
a whole lot and if we don’t do it at the proper time we ought to 
be ashamed of ourselves. I believe we have a job on our hands 
that will require the best in a great number of American citizens, 
and that is to Americanize and civilize the vast throng of foreign¬ 
ers coming to this country daily. Last year there w^ere something 
over twelve hundred thousand foreigners landed on our shores. 
What is going to be done with them? Or are they going to do us? 
Are we going to Americanize them or are they going to foreign- 
ize us? Look at our glorious Fourth of July celebrations. Do 
you see and hear the spirit of ’76? Not very often. It is general¬ 
ly a lager beer picnic and dance. There is a cause for this and the 
cause is the American people are losing their patriotism. Let 
them get the spirit of ’76 and go at it with a vim and they will 
win every time. 

What are the great organized moral forces, the churches, and 
their members, doing today for the bringing about of “Thy king- 
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dom come, Thy will be done, on earth as it is in heaven”? Very 
little, compared with what they might do. They seem to be hu¬ 
man and looking out for themselves and their church, and letting 
the other fellow f look after the public welfare. It seems to me if 
the church would dare and had the faith to think that “ right 
makes might,” they could w r ork wonders with the help of the 
good moral people outside of the church. This, to me is so im¬ 
portant I wish to quote the opinions of two Englishmen, “Gypsy” 
Smith, and the Rev. Thomas Law, w r ho have recently returned to 
the other side after a tour of this country, as recently given in 
the Western Christian Advocate. Evangelist Smith was asked 
the following questions: “What of municipal government and 
politics generally? Is there more corruption than in England?” 
His answer was: 

“Undoubtedly, the best men will have nothing to do with 
politics, and the inevitable result follows. The church needs 
rousing to a sense of its duty. Why, I think it is my duty to 
vote as much as to say my prayers. How can I pray ‘Thy king¬ 
dom come,' and then not care whether the man who is going to 
control our affairs is a man pledged to righteousness or to evil- 
doing? They need a new conception of civic duty. The church 
could sw r eep the boards if she cared to.” 

In reply to a question as to the political outlook in this coun¬ 
try, Rev. Law’ said: “The one alarming feature about America is 
that the religious people and the churches are not in the least 
degree touching the civic life. They admit that this life is rotten, 
but they fold their hands helplessly and ask, ‘How are we to 
remedy matters?’ I told them that all Christian men and wom¬ 
en in the country ought to tackle the situation by taking part in 
municipal life and getting elected to positions of influence in civic 
life. Their reply was that when public-spirited Christians tried 
this, it simply meant that the other side redoubled the bribery 
and corruption and got the better of their clean opponents. I 
think this spells national and moral wreckage for America. That 
is the weakest side of American life—the fact that the churches 
have no direct influence on civic life. The ministers deplore it, 
but say that if they attempt to do anything, their churches regard 
them as giving themselves over to worldly concerns. I was forced 
to admit that the obstacles were too strong for individuals to ov¬ 
ercome, but I said that where single efforts had failed, a combina¬ 
tion of the churches, properly organized, could succeed. I came 
away with the conviction that the future well-being of the Ameri¬ 
can republic depends largely upon such a combination.” 

It is time that as a people we w r ere doing something to relieve 
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the political corruption we see about us. It is up to us as men, 
free and God fearing men, irrespective of church or party. 

(I wrote this article 23 years ago and it is just as true for 
today as it was then, only the saloons are not in existence now. 
However, the same old influence of the drink habit is here and 
there are those who do not want to obey the law, and the church 
is learning that they have some responsibility in maintaining 
good government.) 

Lake Co., Ind. Sam B. Woods. 


December 12, 1930 

ON KIRKLAND CASE AT GARY 

Just One Cause 

F. W. Backemeyer, in an article in the Voice of the People 
section of the Gary Post Tribune of December 4, writes one of 
the sanest articles that we have seen on the frightful Gary 
tragedy which cost the life of a young girl. We quote it here in 
its entirety: 

The shadow of the recent tragedy is haunting practically 
the entire city of Gary. The very atmosphere about us is heavy 
with the death-damp that sin often leaves in its wake. And to add 
to the consternation of the public come now those who take this 
opportunity of putting the blame on the prohibition law. 

Is it humanly possible, Mr. Editor, that we have come to a 
day when men who are supposed to have their faculties of mind 
in possession are boldly and audaciously attempting to feed an 
already gullible public with one more blatant and damnable false¬ 
hood? There is but one cause for a tragedy such as has again 
dragged the name of Gary into the dust of hell, and that is the 
element in the human heart best described by a little word of 
three letters, which we are in this fast age trying to forget or to 
ignore—sin. We who use that word are considered old fogies, 
back numbers, “Puritans”! And yet, it is the only word that 
does explain what is now wrenching our hearts. One feels a pro¬ 
found sorrow for the young perpetrators. How can one help 
feeling sorry for them? Personally I feel sorry for any man 
who sins. But my feeling sorry for him does not mean that I must 
look about for some cause other than the real one in order to ex¬ 
plain as dastardly a crime as this one proves to have been. 

And just now, when many who are wanting prohibition 
done away with are looking for every opportunity to chalk up 
something against it, we hear the whine that we knew 7 would be 
forthcoming, “Blame prohibition!” And the full force of the 
diabolical reasoning employed is seen in the final conclusion, 
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than which no more unpatriotic and vicious attitude can be con¬ 
ceived, viz., “Laws that can not be enforced should not be on the 
statute books." 

On that basis we ought immediately set free those who are 
now in our prisons. Every inmate is really substituting for oth¬ 
ers who are not there. Why be so unfair? Let them all go. The 
fact that they are there, and others who ought to be are not, is 
ample proof that certain laws besides the prohibition law are be¬ 
ing violated, and successfully. Gangland in Chicago, it has been 
shown, involves much more money than bootleg liquor. The laws 
against gambling, then, can not be enforced. Take them out of 
the statute books, and free the prisoners. The laws against rob¬ 
bery, burglary, rape, arson and a hundred other kinds of crime 
are in the same category. Open the prison doors. Let them 
out! Take the laws off the statute books! “A law that can not 
be enforced/' we are told, “should not be in our statutes!" 

How long will the public believe the sincerity of those who 
are thus adding their weight to an already subsidized metropoli¬ 
tan press that has for months sought one thing above all else, 
viz., to discredit prohibition? Not very long. The tide will 
soon turn, and w^hen it does, the wickedness of the opposition will 
be exposed. So diabolical and underhanded are its methods that 
one loses heart. It remains to be seen whether we have a gov¬ 
ernment that can stand under the daily and hourly attacks of the 
enemies of law and decency. No man should speak one word 
that would give comfort to those enemies, hardboiled as they are 
to the nth degree. 

The fact of liquor is in no sense an excuse for a crime. The 
truth is, it only makes the crime worse. The thing that lies back 
of it is just plain, ordinary, everyday cowardly vicious passionate 
sinfulness. And until that fact is recognized and multitudes do 
so recognize it, it will go on. Sodom and Gomorrah may yet be 
transplanted. And the fire may again fall from heaven. But for 
God's sake, and humanity's sake, let's use our brains as well as 
our prejudices in passing judgment. We have had enough “dumb¬ 
bell" logic to last America for a long time. Isn't it time for a 
bit of religion? 

December 26, 1930 

CROOKS AND THEIR LAWYERS 

Rev. George B. Jones, whom a great many people in this 
community know, clipped an editorial with the above title from 
a recent issue of the Indianapolis Star and sent it to Mr. S. B 
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Woods, with the comment: “This hits one nail on the head.” We 
think he is right. 

The responsibility of the lawyers of the country in connec¬ 
tion with crime waves and lawlessness in general was stressed 
by George O. Dix of Terre Haute, former president of the Indi¬ 
ana Bar Association, speaking at the crime conference held last 
week at Indiana university. He minced no words in pointing out 
the part played by the bench and bar in defeating justice and en¬ 
couraging criminals. He said very truly that an organized and 
insistent bar can get rid of the lawyer who is the mainstay of the 
crook in trouble. 

“We must bring both the bench and the bar to a sober reali¬ 
zation that the function of a trial is to ascertain the truth and 
that a trial is not a game wherein the skill and adroitness of the 
opposing lawyers become the important, if not the controlling, 
factor,” Mr. Dix said. Technicalities, uncertainties and delay, as 
he pointed out, all tend to defeat justice. The possibilities opened 
to skillful criminal lawyers make exceedingly difficult the con¬ 
viction of crooks who are able to resort to all the avenues of de¬ 
lay and escape opened by our laws and procedure. 

It is possible to think of a criminal trial at which the judge, 
the prosecution and the jurors as well as the defense might be 
completely convinced of the accused’s guilt and yet not able to 
make him pay the penalty for his crime. A policeman, or any 
other officer, who would help a guilty man to escape punish¬ 
ment would be prosecuted. A lawyer, who is a sworn officer of 
the court, can bend all his energies and talents to protecting a 
criminal and get rich at it instead of being sent to jail as an ac¬ 
cessory after the fact. As Mr. Dix says, we need to root out the 
unscrupulous lawyers in order to make a good job of coping 
with crime. 


ARE OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS EFFICIENT? 

It is not the proper thing to criticize or complain of the 
manner of conducting our public schools, or to complain of the 
cost of them. The proper thing is to say: “You can not pay too 
much for education.” 

If one should offer opinion that our schools could be conduct¬ 
ed in a different manner, giving more benefit to the student in 
the way of more practical knowledge, and for the bettering of the 
future citizenry, he would be considered “out of date” and not 
progressive. 

Appreciating the situation and knowing the serious con¬ 
sequences of meddling with the “sacred business” of conducting 
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our public schools, I am not going to offer any suggestions. As 
James R. Angell said in a quotation from the Southeast Calumet 
News: 14 Free education at the taxpayer’s expense is only war¬ 
ranted if the State actually gets back value received in trained 
discipline and public spirited citizens.” 

Our taxes are so high that, among the majority of taxpay¬ 
ers, it is such a burden that, after paying other necessary ex¬ 
penses, they have not enough left to properly keep up their 
homes for themselves and children. About one-half our taxes go 
to the support of our public schools—and really now, are we 
getting our money’s worth? Are our children going out from 
the public schools equipped for the battles of life? Has the edu¬ 
cation been to make them industrious, honest, economical, thrifty 
citizens, or is there a lot of frills and boibles, and a great lot of 
gymnastics, that gives them a false idea of the important things 
of life? 

I have heard several people say (and they seemed to know 
what they were talking about) that we are going to seed on 
sports in our public schools. In Denmark every child is given a 
good, practical business education, making them not only able, 
but willing, to go out into the world and make an honest living 
—while here some of our high school scholars and those just out 
of school want to “make a raise” without labor. 

To be sure the school should not be held responsible for all 
the shortcomings of our young people. But is the system the best 
possible it could be? If it is not, we had better make some 
changes. Good teachers should be paid well, but some are get¬ 
ting double what they are worth; and they and their associations 
and manner of living are not conducive to the best interest of the 
students. 

This is not written with the thought of any particular school 
or location, but from a general observation of some years past 


February, 1931 

WILL IT BE FLAP DOODLE? 

The papers say that the Kirkland trial at Valparaiso is at¬ 
tracting national attention. And at the beginning of the trial 
they are giving us the usual Flap Doodle. (That is the stuff 
they feed fools on.) The picture of Mrs. Kirkland, mother of the 
boy, is in the paper and she says she has been praying for the 
boy and, as the reporter called on her, she was smiling and hap¬ 
py and says she has faith that her son is innocent and will meet 
wdth vindication, and that soon “Virgil will be back in my arms.” 
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“It was not Virgil who killed the girl. It was the Eighteenth 
Amendment . 19 Attorney O'Hara makes a grand stand display 
and adds with great vengeance: “They shall not crucify my cli¬ 
ent, nor the young of America on the cross of prohibition.” 

This slush at the beginning of the trial shows about what we 
may expect. The defense puts up a grand stand play to divert the 
people's minds from the real facts, have a long drawn out trial 
and a lot of monkey business and, instead of getting justice 
which the public are paying for, we will probably get something 
else. 

There is no need of giving a history of this case. Everyone 
knows it—the most low-lived, devilish piece of business the mind 
could imagine. And then to lay it on to the Eighteenth Amend¬ 
ment ! It would be more reasonable to lay it on to the moon. If 
we had the old licensed saloon, where our government gave them 
a right to sell the stuff, there then could have been a shadow' of 
reason. But the Eighteenth Amendment is trying to protect our 
young people. And, when those young people bought the stuff, 
they knew they were doing wrong, and when they drank it they 
knew it was not good for them. So anyone blaming the Eight¬ 
eenth Amendment for that murder has a mighty slender thread to 
hang the defense on. 

If Mr. O'Hara puts it over he wdll have to get about the same 
kind of a jury they had in the Fancher case. Mrs. Kirkland had 
better pray for herself. If that boy had had the ri^ht bringing 
up, been taught to obey at home and at school, he would have 
had more respect for the law r s of his country. 


February, 1931 

A BETTER GOVERNMENT 

Dr. Shannon, of the Central Church, Chicago, said over the 
radio Sunday: “We have a right to expect good government.” 
We naturally feel that w T ay, but w r hy should we expect a better 
government than we are getting? What is the average John 
Citizen or Mrs. John Citizen doing to bring about a better gov¬ 
ernment? Who is there in Griffith or the surrounding country 
w r ho has taken a deep interest in public affairs purely for the up¬ 
building of a better government for the common good of its 
citizens? 

If the common every day citizen does not interest himself 
in public affairs enough to know what is best for the country, and 
be able to vote intelligently, it is a question whether we have the 
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right to expect a better government. In an earlier day in this 
country the people took things more seriously. 

I am writing this on George Washington’s birthday, and we 
are all lauding George to the skies because he and his country¬ 
men would not stand for some things that they believed were not 
right. What do we do nowt We take the line of least resist¬ 
ance. For the past ten years people of Chicago have been shot 
by thugs, held up and their valuables taken from them, racket¬ 
eers demanding a rake-off in various ways, and still the people 
would submit to it, when they should have known that the crim¬ 
inals would not quit so long as they (the people) would stand 
for it. They should have known also that the older and stronger 
this gang became, the harder it would be to put them out of busi¬ 
ness. This being a good citizen of the United States is no soft, 
easy job. If we are going to maintain the standards set by our 
forefathers, we must be men and women standing for a principle 
and be willing to fight for it. And if there is not enough of this 
kind of citizens in our ‘‘land of the free and home of the brave,” 
we will not maintain this kind of government very long. 

We have proof that where people won’t stand for being shot 
down and robbed they don’t have to. Milwaukee is gangless. 
Crime and politics are not mixed up there. They are the old 
German stock that won’t stand for a lot of “damnfoolishness”. 
The citizens, the police and the courts make a business of ridding 
the tow r n of the “tough” element. The Chief of Police is Jacob 
Laubenheimer, and it looks like a pretty good name for business. 
When a gang comes to Milwaukee to ply their trade, they let 
them go until they have spent their money. When they are ready 
to start their nefarious business the police pounce dow T n on them 
and arrest them and take them to court and have their trial while 
everything is hot, and before they have time to fix up a defense. 

A man murdered his wife there at seven o’clock in the 
morning and at one o’clock in the afternoon of the same day he 
w'as on his way to the State Penitentiary. They don’t wait there 
for tw r o or three years as at Crown Point in the Fancher case, 
and give the gang time to kill the witnesses and go free in the 
end. You need not expect a good government unless you are 
willing to do something to bring about a good government. 

Justice Royal Stone, of the Minnesota Supreme Court says: 
“It is not a pleasure to contemplate what might now' be the state 
of the world had the students and practitioners of medicine and 
surgery, and of the physical sciences, been as much the slaves of 
‘standpatism’ during the past century as have been the members 
of the American Bar.” 
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March, 1931 


JUST WHAT IS THE SOLUTION? 

It has been a favorite pastime with numerous writers to tell 
us what is the cause of our business depression. To be sure, we 
are anxious to know; but there have been no two who were 
agreed as to the cause. And now we are told we have reached 
the bottom and will begin to climb up to more prosperous condi¬ 
tions. If so, what is going to bring about the rise, and what will 
keep things on the high grade? 

Some say the laboring class must be given high wages so 
they will have money to spend in buying up the products of the 
manufacturers. But the laborers were receiving more for 
their days’ work than was ever known before. If good wages 
make prosperity, why did we have the slump? 

The Republican party’s cry for the past fifty years has been: 
“Protection and Prosperity,” with the highest tariff wall any 
civilized country ever had. And the promise to the American 
workman was: “We do not have to compete with the pauper 
labor of Europe.” 

Workmen have been out of jobs and, with wheat at sixty 
cents a bushel and an over supply of meat and milk, people right 
here in Lake County, Indiana, have depended on charity to keep 
them from starving. We have been depending upon foreign 
countries for markets of both agricultural and manufactured pro¬ 
ducts. 

But our traiff on foreign products has been so high that Eu¬ 
rope could not sell us their goods and therefore could not buy our 
products. And both Europe and South America have been stim¬ 
ulated to enter new fields in manufacturing and thus they have 
become independent of the United States. 

Russia, with her five year plan and the world’s best engin¬ 
eers helping her, it is claimed, is building the equal, or better than 
any manufactories in the world. And their farming is carried on 
in the most modern and scientific fashion known. 

South America has some of our best engineers down there 
working in different lines. They have secured the most modern 
machinery for cement making, and their plants being located at 
the foot of limestone mountains, with other materials needed, in 
abundance, they will, in a very short time be independent of the 
United States for their product. 

And so we go! The United States has set the example of 
mass production and were wonderfully prosperous in being pion¬ 
eers, but it looks just now like the other countries were going to 
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4 * ketch up”; and we will have some real competition with the 
cheap labor of South America and Russia. 

Can we maintain the high wages? It may be that our effici¬ 
ency in both farming and manufacturing will be a detriment 
rather than a blessing if we can not adjust this easy production 
so that the great mass may get the benefit of it, and the distribu¬ 
tion be fair and equal. 


THE THUG LAWYER 

The court procedure, especially as carried on in large centers 
of population, is a menace to this country and it is time that some¬ 
thing is done to awaken a public opinion that will demand a 
change. The article below wihch appeared as an editorial in the 
Detroit Free Press strikes hard at the worst spot in our courts— 
“the thug lawyer.” 

Captain Edward Denniston, superintendent of the Detroit 
house of correction, uttered what every person familiar with con¬ 
ditions in criminal courts knows is true when he asserted that one 
of the worst barriers to obtaining justice is the practice of at- 
tornies “who know the client is guilty and yet resort to every 
technicality at their disposal to win his freedom.” 

The thug attorney, Captain Denniston describes, is as much 
an evil in the United States as the bandit is. Indeed, but for the 
protective service performed by him for the bandit, outlawry 
would wither considerably. And why he is allowed to run riot 
and practice without hindrance or punishment is one of the mys¬ 
teries of the day. 

The thug attorney who defends a gangster knowing he is 
guilty, and who does so for the purpose of defeating the law, is 
a foresworn blackguard. When he was admitted to the bar, he 
took oath to uphold the statutes and see that justice is done. He 
assumed a responsibility as an officer of the court. In practice 
he tries continually to break down the law and thwart justice. 
Instead of assisting the court to protect society, he tries in every 
way to stop it from doing so. 

The thug lawyer is an accessory after the fact in connection 
with whatever crime his client has committed, whether the offense 
be theft, burglary, kidnapping, rape or murder. He is guilty of 
conspiracy with that client against the peace and safety of socie¬ 
ty. As a procurer lives by exploiting vice, so the thug lawyer lives 
by helping crime, and we are not sfire that he is not lower than 
the procurer. Certainly he is a person who should be prosecuted 
and put behind the bars. In some instance his hands are so 
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stained with blood that he deserves the most extreme penalty on 
the statute books. 

Yet it is very seldom that any attempt is made to curb the 
activities of the thug: lawyer, even by disbarment, let alone plac¬ 
ing a criminal charge against him. He is more likely to receive 
compliments on his cunning from fellow attorneys, and be hailed 
as a hero in society of a sort. 


“THE MOUNTAIN LABORED AND BROUGHT FORTH 

A MOUSE” 

An article with this title appears in the April number of 
The Hoosier Farmer, a magazine published by the Indiana Farm 
Bureau. It is an interesting discussion of tax matters and the 
failure of the state legislature to better the tax situation in any 
way. The remarks and opinions of Senator Nedjl, a Lake County 
man, should prove especially interesting to our readers. The ar¬ 
ticle was written by Lewis Taylor, Director, Tax and Legislative 
Department of the Farm Bureau. We quote it in full here: 

Pledged, almost to a man, to enact laws that would reduce 
property taxes, the General Assembly adjourned with the tax 
situation unchanged—in fact, just where they found it, except 
that the load was appreciable increased. Increased at the com¬ 
mand of those who are now and have been for many years pay¬ 
ing little or no taxes. Regardless of the number of property own¬ 
ers, both large and small, that must go bankrupt, the Clark Me¬ 
morial at Vincennes, the Soldiers Memorial at Indianapolis and 
a $250,000 grandstand at the State Fair Grounds had to be built. 

Senator Nedjl proclaimed the slogan of the General Assem¬ 
bly when he declared, “I am against the farmers from hell to 
breakfast.” He kept the faith and his following was sufficient to 
defeat every effort made to lower the property tax by taxing in¬ 
comes. Out of the abundance of his farm experience as a brick 
layer and contractor, Senator Nedjl, on the occasion of the farm¬ 
ers recent visit to the legislature, gravely and sonorously de¬ 
livered an economic philippic to the grave and reverend senators 
when he arose and said: “What did the farmers come down here 
for? I’ll tell you. To advertise themselves. I’ll tell you how to 
get relief. Go home, put up the Ford, go to work and quit your 
belly-aching.” 

Of course, all farmers understand they can get this kind of 
bunk any morning from the gutters of their cow stables, though 
to some listening merchants, manufacturers and bankers, it was 
greeted with a round of applause, which indicated their power 
to discriminate between tweedle dum and apple sauce, if they 
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were really capable of making the distinction. Senator Nedjl's 
argument against an income tax was never exceeded and seldom 
equalled by the galaxy of lawyers, merchants, bankers and utility 
representatives, that so ably represented the peoples' tormentors 
in the state senate. In spite of all that dinner parties and shame¬ 
less mid-night orgies could do, farmers forced from a reluctant 
senate a personal income tax law, and came within two votes of a 
corporation income tax act. 


April, 1931 

WANTED: MORE LIKE THEM 

The Hammond Times of April 2 says that Borah has a fierce 
bark but, the writer asks, will he “bite"! This refers to Senator 
William E. Borah of Idaho, and is just another instance of the 
efforts of many newspapers to slam Borah, Norris of Nebraska, 
Schall of Minnesota, McMaster of South Dakota, Brookhart of 
Iow a, LaFollett of Wisconsin and some other fellows that they 
call insurgents because they have minds of their own and stand 
for the interests of the common people. Some of the newspapers 
seem to fear that, if the people knew’ the truth, they w r ould back 
these men up and elect more of the same kind. 

If there were more of this kind of men in our legislative 
halls, w’e might get some relief from this depression and from 
having 4 per cent of the people own in this country 80 per cent 
of the wealth, so that 96 per cent of the people own only 20 per 
cent of the w r ealth of the country. (The w r ay some of them are 
begging it seems that they do not own a very big share of the 
20 per cent.) 

This claiming that overproduction is the cause of our trou¬ 
ble, w T hen so many people want something to eat and could use 
more clothes and autos if they had the money—not only in the 
United States but all over the world—is all bosh! Mr. Borah 
says, and he surely is as near right as any of them, that it is 
the lack of distribution not only of the goods of the world but 
the cash of the United States. While the boys were across the 
seas fighting in the World War and the people at home were eat¬ 
ing barley bread to save and help win the war, the 4 per cent 
were piling up their millions. They gave very liberally to the 
campaign funds so that they could get w r hat legislation they 
wanted, especially along the line of higher protective tariff, 
which is particularly hard on the farmers for, if Europe can not 
sell us goods, she cannot buy our agricultural products. 

That now is the main cause of the farmers' troubles, and the 
other people's trouble has been brought about by the low pur- 
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chasing power of the farmer. We shall never get much relief un¬ 
til the foundation of the whole economic system (agriculture) is 
given a chance to improve. That is just what JVlr. Borah and the 
other insurgents are talking about. 

If you—the 96 per cent—know what is the matter with you 
and act accordingly, you may get relief. But, if the 4 per cent 
dictate what should be done through the nawspapers and in the 
government, then you need not expect much relief. 

—S. B. W. 


Your Farm Bureau article in last week’s News on “The 
Mountain Labored and Brought Forth a Mouse ’’ helped to show 
us how things were done in our legislature and who seein to be 
having controlling power with our lawmakers. Another article 
on the same page, commenting on an editorial from the Lake 
County Times about Senator Borah, suggests to us that it must 
have been the 4 per cent that determined the action of our law¬ 
makers in Indianapolis this winter. 

When will the 96 per cent awaken and get wise enough to 
demand that their voice be heard in lawmaking? Then, and only 
then, will their interests be taken care of as are those of the 4 
per cent today. 

—A News Reader. 


May, 1931 

PROSPERITY JUST AROUND THE CORNER? 

Edward Angly, writing in the May Forum magazine on the 
predictions of our many prophets that “prosperity is just around 
the corner,” makes these prophets look foolish and ridiculous. 
He says that this country and Russia are the only countries in 
which the big men can tell what the future will bring forth. 

Warren G. Harding and Calvin Coolidge each made their 
predictions. Myron E. Forbes of the Pierce-Arrow Motor Car 
Company said in 1927, “Just so long as people want and are 
willing to strive for better things, they will have them.” Andy 
Mellon added his word of encouragement and was a bear for the 
market. Roger Babson, prophet emeritus, recommended caution, 
but thought everything would come out fine. Mr. Alexander 
thought that our high speed would never stop. 

As a candidate for president, Mr. Hoover thought that every¬ 
thing was O. K. and that we could have no slump in this great 
country, and Mellon again assured the country that there was no 
cause for worry. After Mr. Hoover was elected he guaranteed 
a full gasoline tank for every citizen for four more years. 
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After the 5-billion dollar stock market crash Mr. Mellon said 
that business was steady and the other big men assured us that 
“business is on a sound and prosperous basis.” Mr. Schwab 
told his co-workers that 44 prospects had never been brighter.” 
In 1930 Mr. Mellon said that by spring everything would be all 
right. On May 7, 1930, the “big guns” said that the worst is 
over. 

Many others, too numerous to mention, have made their 
“pollyanna” predictions, but we are still in the dumps and it 
looks as though we will stay there until somebody besides the 
prophets gets busy. 


THE KIRKLAND TRIAL 

Before the first Kirkland trial there appeared in this column 
an article on “Will It Be Flapdoodle,” as the notorious Fancher 
case was? The first trial was not so bad, only the jury did not 
find according to law and the evidence. Had they done so, the 
verdict probably would have been death. The judge had a right 
to grant the second trial, but so far it has been “flapdoodle” to a 
finish. 

What a system and what a farce, the jury system works out 
to be in such a case. Hundreds of men and women called before a 
jury of 12 could be found. What sensible man or woman is there 
in northwest Indiana but what knows something about the case? 
The action of some of the defense recall part of the article on 
“The Thug Lawyer” which appeared in this paper a few 
weeks ago. 

Our court procedure is away out of date. Every other line 
of business has progressed in the last 100 years, but our courts 
are still cutting grass with a sycle, ploughing with a wooden 
mould board, and transporting with a covered wagon. Surely we 
should set ourselves about to find a more sure and speedy way of 
administering justice to offenders of the law. 

Talk about the cause of crime—Kirkland is a hero to a lot 
of addled brained youth and the prolonged publicity he gets, and 
seems to enjoy, is disgusting to decent people. The fact remains, 
he took that girl from her home a healthy, happy girl, and 
brought her back a mangled corpse and he was with her the en¬ 
tire evening. Why all this monkey business? 


1931 

A PERSONAL VISIT TO THE KIRKLAND TRIAL 

On Thursday, May 14th, we went to Valparaiso to give the 
Kirkland trial the once over. We arrived there about eleven 
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A. M. and found the court room full and the doors locked, and 
some hanging around in the hall—seeing what they could 
through the glass door. We had an early dinner and went back 
to the court house and into the court room while the court was 
adjourned for noon and found it still pretty well filled—some 
of the people having kept their seats that they might have them 
for the afternoon session. An old man afflicted with palsy was 
walking up and down the aisles selling lunches in paper boxes, 
and a one-armed man was trying to satisfy the hunger and thirst 
of the watchful waiters and make a few cents for himself by sell¬ 
ing oranges and bananas. 

After sitting in our places for about one hour the court room 
filled and the doors were locked again, leaving a lot of interested 
folk out in the lobby. Lawyers, newspaper reporters and court 
attendants began to file in, the jury was brought in and seated 
and Judge Crumpacker took his chair—and filled it. lie is a big 
man. The witness took the stand and the grind commenced. 
The prosecution soon get what they want from the witness but 
the defense seem to be making a desperate effort to get the wit¬ 
ness to say something he does not want to say or to prove some¬ 
thing that is not true. We were surprised at the appearance of 
the jury. They are a pretty fair looking bunch and it must have 
been hard for them to pass the necessary examination—i. e. sat¬ 
isfactory to both the prosecution and the defense. 

About 350 good true citizens of Porter County could not 
stand the pressure, and w’ent into the clerk’s office and asked 
what was the cost of the first Kirkland trial. We were told it 
had not been figured yet. But I was promised figures of the to¬ 
tal cost of both trials w'hen this is finished and shall give it to you 
through the Southeast Calumet News. You may be sure it will 
be a plenty, for that is the main business of the Court. 

—S. B. W. 


August 28, 1931 

WHAT ABOUT WAGES! 

The question of wages at this time is attracting about as 
much attention as any one question. The manufacturers in par¬ 
ticular, especially the auto builders, say that high wages must be 
maintained. They know that labor can not live and buy automo¬ 
biles on low wages. 

But is it a question of buying autos? With most people at 
the present time it is a question of living, and they had better 
work for wages that they can live on than have no wages at all. 
Illinois has eight millions of dollars for road building, and they 
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planned to go ahead with the work and give employment to labor 
at this time. The price established was 35 cents an hour. Or¬ 
ganized labor objects to the price and the work is held up. 

Why not be consistent? Can the farmers with 16 cent oats 
and 36 cent wheat afford to pay more? Notwithstanding the ob¬ 
jection of union labor, wages are being reduced and will con¬ 
tinue to be reduced as long as the price of commodities and the 
cost of living continue to decline. 

The best thing that can happen to this country right now is 
for labor to see the situation and go to w r ork at reduced wages 
and give an honest day's work for an honest day’s pay. There 
are many things that w r ould be done right now if they could be 
done at a profit and, if labor wants things to start up, they will 
have to help start it. 

The cost of living has gone down 20 per cent since 1929. So, 
if labor were reduced 20 per cent, they would practically be get¬ 
ting as much. If they continue getting the same wages as form¬ 
erly, they practically will be getting 25 per cent more. 

What the farmer earns today will be about 25 per cent less 
than it would in 1929. So his purchasing is weakened. Since 
farming is the foundation on w T hich all other business stands, the 
price of other commodities will have to come down, or the price 
of farm products will have to go up, before business will move 
along in a healthy condition. 

—S. B. W. 


September, 1931 

HARD TIMES? 

Who says it is hard times? There was more gas sold in the 
state of Indiana for the month of August than ever before in one 
month. Labor Day the highways were not big enough—a jam 
everywhere and Labor Day meetings all over the country and all 
well attended. 

The Lincoln Fields Jockey Club, south of Chicago Heights, 
claim to have had an attendance of 40,000 on Labor Day, with the 
price of admittance $2.20. This makes a total of $88,000. Besides 
that, they had 83 windows for payment of winners on the horse 
races and one of the paymasters paid out $2,000. If that was 
the average, there w r as $166,000 paid out to the winners. This 
means that $254,000 changed hands on that day at that one race 
track. 

Who says it is hard times? 
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November, 1931 

ABOUT THE COURTS 

I see by your paper that the lawyers are again talking about 
a change in our court house business. “We must have all our 
courts in under one roof.” It is about time. For the last 40 
years about so often somebody has got to agitate the court house 
business and propose first one thing then another. Years ago A. 
F. Knotts was elected representative and Gostlin senator, and it 
was understood by the powers that be that they would get a bill 
through the legislature giving Hammond a superior court. My 
father opposed it with great vengeance from the first and wrote 
many articles, both in the county papers and the Indianapolis 
papers, condemning the extravagant and ridiculous plan of scat¬ 
tering courts over the country. Will quote some of the things he 
said in these articles. Senator Gostlin in a letter to the Lake 
County Star, January 25, 1895, said: “They would be satisfied if 
they got the superior court and it would not put any additional 
expense on the taxpayers of Lake county, outside of North town¬ 
ship.” But the figures show by the report of the auditor that it 
did not turn out that way. The superior court being very ex¬ 
pensive for a period. The circuit court cost $2,076.50 and the 
superior court cost $4,560.97, the superior court costing more than 
twice as much as the circuit court to run it. 

Again we quote from his articles. “Never in the history of 
the state have courts of this character been established to be held 
at other places than at the recognized county seat. The whole 
thing is an outrage on the taxpayers and is a benefit to nothing 
except real estate boomers and some lawyers.” There is plenty 
more to be quoted but that will show’ the feeling of the taxpayers 
of the county at that time. Maurice E. Crites in your paper says, 
“taxpayers staggering under the excessive cost of their widely 
scattered courts, etc.” This is what they were scattered out for 
—to give more a chance at the public treasury and let the tax¬ 
payers foot the bill. J. Glynn Ellyson says in your paper, “we 
should secure a location for a central court and get a bill through 
the next legislature to build a central court house.” May God 
help us, I say it religiously, for there does not seem to be enough 
common honesty and good judgment in the masses to keep these 
wild extravagant dreamers from putting over some fool thing 
that keeps the taxpayers sw r amped. 

What most people want is a change of court procedure so 
that swift justice can be administered as Judge Martin J. Smith 
of Crown Point recommends, which would save a half to three- 
quarters of the time and expense of our courts. And the court 
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house at Crown Point is all sufficient if we had a change of 
court procedure and would function in a business way for all the 
court business in the county.—Sam B. Woods, Lottaville, Ind. 


November, 1931 

SHALL WE ALL GO TO RUSSIA? 

Editor Southeast Calumet News: 

It seems that the depression bread lines and soup kitchens 
are not all of our troubles. Now all of our workers are likely to 
leave us to go to Russia. We were at a meeting in Gary Saturday 
evening when the speaker, who had just returned from an ex¬ 
tended visit in Russia, told of the Soviet’s five-year plan, the 
great progress made, and the happy and prosperous condition of 
the working people. And that means all of the people, for they 
all work. The speaker showed pictures of the Russian factories, 
schools, homes, generating plants for electricity, and libraries 
for the farmers. At that point the speaker said that the farm¬ 
ers’ library in the United States consists of an old Bible and a 
Sears-Roebuck catalogue. He showed to his own satisfaction, and 
apparently to the satisfaction of the crowd, that everything is 
lovely in Russia for the working people. Then he drew a word 
picture of Hoover’s plan of making millionaires and paupers— 
bread lines and free soup kitchens, 12 millions of people out of 
work, people shot down because they took something to eat, 
women and children suffering. As compared to Russia, he de¬ 
clared, we are in an awful condition. 

Heretofore the whole world and his wife and a lot of the 
children have come to the United States of America because 
there was more freedom and happiness here than in any other 
place in the world, and now our laws bar a lot of foreigners, but 
they steal their way in by airplanes—out of force of habit, I sup¬ 
pose. For, if Russia is so much better, why don’t they go there? 

If this country has gone wrong in the interest of the working 
man, whose fault is it? Is not the trouble caused by just such 
people as were at that meeting the other night? They are car¬ 
ried away by some ballyhoo speaker and then, when it comes to 
exercising the right of an American citizen in voting, they will 
vote for the shyster who will pay them the most for their votes. 

The plan of this government is based on honesty and intel¬ 
ligence, and it is ruled by the majority. But if two per cent of 
the minority do all the advanced thinking, the result will be 
just what we now have. 

Suppose that Russia does succeed in her five-year plan—or 
suppose that it takes her 25 years, which is more likely—when 
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they get on easy street and are sitting pretty, will not there be 
some who will want to get advantage of the others? And, if the 
great majority do not know enough to keep them from doing it, 
it will be done and they will have just the trouble there that we 
now have. 

Would it not be better, instead of all our working people go¬ 
ing to Russia, for them to make a study of this form of govern¬ 
ment and acquaint themselves with the questions of the day, so 
that they could select lawmakers, both state and national, that 
would do justice to the working men? It can be done—they are 
in the majority. As Abe Lincoln said, “God loved the poor peo¬ 
ple, or he would not have made so many of them.” 

—S. B. W. 


December, 1931 

“ARE WE COWARDS ALL?” 

In last week’s issue of your paper I was interested to read 
the editorial entitled, “Are We Cowards All?” I would say. 
Miss Editor, if not all, pretty near it. When we look around and 
see what is going on and the very little honest attempt in most 
places to stop bootlegging, graft and corruption in general, it 
makes us think your editorial has a lot of truth in it. 

Look what Chicago has uncovered of late. For the past ten 
or twelve years the grafters, bootleggers and robbers in general 
have taken from the taxpayers of Chicago between three and 
four hundred million dollars. They are now being “cleaned up,” 
but was it necessary for the taxpayers to suffer that loss before 
they could put a stop to the infernal business? 

It’s just about the same here in Lake county, Indiana, only 
we are not as big as Chicago and the amounts not so large. Miss 
Editor, would we not have law enforcement if the people were 
not cowards? There are more honest people than there are 
rogues, so why do not the honest people control? A very en¬ 
thusiastic church member was talking about enforcing the Eight¬ 
eenth Amendment and he was told the way to do it was for the 
church people to get in dead earnest about enforcement and 
help the officers in enforcing the law, and see that the officers 
did their duty. “Why,” he said, “we might get killed.” This 
Scripture was quoted to him: “He that loses his life for my 
sake shall gain it.” But he was like a great many others. He 
would rather not take a chance. 

There has been in this county an organization comprised 
mostly of ministers and church people called “The Better Gov¬ 
ernment Association,” and they were trying to do what the 
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name implies. It seems now that the organization is nearly dead. 
It may be to be afraid to do things for the good of their coun¬ 
try There may be some other reason for their inaction, but we 
believe the w r ord * ‘cowards” explains the case more than any 
other. 

A few in a community with some brains and a good deal of 
brass, bullheadedness and dishonesty “put over” a lot of things 
that decent people should not stand for and would not if they 
were not cowards. All down the ages the common people have 
suffered from want of more brains and courage. 


January, 1932 

PEOPLE RESPONSIBLE FOR PANIC 

There must be a considerable number of persons in these 
United States of America who are simply and intelligently in¬ 
terested in fair dealing and strict justice for all the people if we 
are going to maintain this form of government. There is no 
doubt that the past attitude of the American people, in a great 
measure, is responsible for the present panic. In every known 
interest except the farmers—and they finally entered the game 
for self-protection—there was scrambling to get the advantage 
of the other fellow*. The manufacturers went before congress and 
got tariff law r s passed favoring their particular business. Labor 
organizations used w T hat influence they possessed in congress, and 
brute force to accomplish their ends. The railroads got a guaran¬ 
tee for a certain per cent on their investments, a part of w r hich 
investments was water. 

The farmers were not organized, so they got what w r as left 
after the others got what they wanted, and it wrecked the agri¬ 
cultural situation and finally wrecked the whole business. The 
farmers saw they had to organize for self-protection, and w f e be¬ 
lieve right now they are having more influence in the United 
States for constructive legislation and justice for all than any 
other body of men. The striking fact to be noted is that the 
farmers’ organization has been essentially conservative and tem¬ 
pered with a high purpose, and they have proven that they can 
fight when necessary, and that they have leadership and con¬ 
structive ability. 

We have in this country three strong farmers’ organizations, 
and we shall name them in their order as relating to strength: 
American Farm Bureau, National Grange and American Farmers’ 
Union. As a whole they are a mighty influence in the United 
States, especially in national legislation. During the past w^eek 
representatives of the American Federation of Business Men 
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(the middle men) have been at Washington trying to repeal the 
agricultural marketing act. The combined efforts of the three 
farmers 1 organizations will be spent to retain the act, and you 
will see that the farming interests will win. We must have jus¬ 
tice for all the people if we would have permanent prosperity. 

As it is now, a young milk wagon driver, without any capi¬ 
tal invested, will make more clear money in a year than a farm¬ 
er with $25,000 invested and the whole family working double 
the hours of the driver. And the carpenter, mason and plumber 
want more for one hour of work than the farmer can make in a 
day. 

Simple justice for all is the only rule that will bring and 
maintain prosperity. And are not the farmers * organizations 
doing more to accomplish this end than any one else? 


March, 1932 

GO AWAY BACK, MR. EDITOR OF THE CHICAGO TRIBUNE 

The following, in criticism of the stand the Chicago Tribune 
has taken regarding the Eighteenth Amendment was mailed to 
the Tribune a few days ago by our genial contributor, Mr. S. B. 
Woods: 

Crown Point, Ind., March 15, 1932. 

Editor, Chicago Tribune: 

Don’t you know that a lot of that stuff you are putting in 
your paper about prohibition doing so much harm to the country 
is all bunk? A few days ago you had a picture of the Ship of 
State, manned by Prohibition, which was causing all the crimes 
and calamities of the present day. And today you show that the 
farmers lost twenty-three million dollars through grain going 
down in price, on account of the wets losing out in the late con¬ 
test in congress. 

I am a farmer and I know that the increase in the consump¬ 
tion of milk, since prohibition went into effect, required more 
grain for feeding the cows, to make the extra supply of milk, 
than the breweries would have used for making beer. And an¬ 
other thing relating to economy in food production, the old cow 
can take the brewery slops, after the brewer has used the grain 
for making beer, and make more food value from the left-over in 
the slop than the brewer put into the beer. I am seventy-six 
years young and have lived in Lake county, Indiana, all my life, 
and have had my eyes open most of the time, and I can see a 
big change for the better since we have prohibition. 

We had over seven hundred saloons in Lake county, and 
most of them were hell holes. Liquor was carted around here in 
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big truck loads. And now they find a pint bottle in a hip pocket 
and we hear more about it than we used to when tons were 
carted around. I used to see drunken men everywhere. Now I 
see one very seldom. 

As for the girls and boys going to the devil so fast. I know a 
lot of }oung people, and the girls are not so bad—and the boys 
are not carrying hip flasks. You can always get into bad com¬ 
pany if you want to, but there is plenty of the other kind in 
this U. S. of America if you seek it. 

What is having a tremendous effect on the price of grain is 
the gasoline engine trucks, tractors and automobiles. Very little 
grain is used for horse feed in the city, much less than used to be 
is used in the country. If the farmers would keep brood mares 
to do the work on the farms, and raise colts, and have good horses 
to sell, they would be getting more out of their power plant while 
using their own product instead of buying tractors and gasoline. 
There are a great many things in the country that are doing more 
harm than prohibition. 

—S. B. Woods. 

“LAND OP THE FREE AND HOME OF THE BRAVE” 

What next in this “land of the free and home of the brave”? 

It is not enough that we are held up and shot for our money, 
banks robbed and, if you make resistance, shot on the spot, rack¬ 
eteers and communism. 

The baby of the most distinguished American family stolen 
from its crib by thieves of the worst sort! No business can be 
done with the kidnappers—so we have to go into partnership 
with notorious characters as a 44 go between” to deal with kid¬ 
nappers and the parents. Ye gods! 

“Be ye men and suffer such dishonor? Men and not wash 
the stain away in blood?” How much longer shall the American 
people patiently submit to all this shame and abuse? It is posi¬ 
tive proof that we have not enough courage and determination to 
stop this infernal business. You do not have to go over to France 
where “poppies grow on Flanders field” to die for your country. 
You can die for it right here in America, where people are shot 
at their places of business, and babies are stolen while sleeping 
at home, and sold back for money. 

We do a lot of mouth exercise, honoring our forefathers, and 
praising their good examples. But we have not enough deter¬ 
mination and courage to stop crime in this country, and we have 
to go into partnership with Irwin Bitz and Salvatore Spitale, no¬ 
torious characters of New York’s underworld, as leaders to do 
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business for us. The men and women of America had better right 
now consider their responsibility as American citizens, and act 
before it is too late. Are we going to lose our birthright? 


THEN AND NOW 

One hundred and some years ago most of the people in the 
United States were farmers. They raised their crops, and had 
some of the grain ground at the mill, for food. They fed some to 
cattle and hogs and had their meat, milk, butter and cheese. 
They fed some to sheep and had their wool, which was spun into 
yarn for the making of socks, mittens and cloth for their clothes. 
They raised flax and, in the warmer section, cotton, which was 
worked into cloth for their linens and garments. They built log 
houses with the help of neighbors, and about all the tools they 
had were an ax and a saw. They used wooden pegs instead of 
nails. What nails they had were made at the shop of the village 
blacksmith. 

But, as time went on, some of the people went into the busi¬ 
ness of making nails, making cloth, making wagons and other 
machinery; and, as time went on, there were a considerable num¬ 
ber of people manufacturers and the farmers found a market for 
their products in the towns that had sprung up. They would sell 
them their butter and milk, their dressed hogs and beef, and 
would have their grains ground into flour to sell to these people 
of the towns, and in exchange would buy their manufactured 
goods and take it home to use on the farms. And finally, instead 
of the farmers dressing the cattle, hogs, sheep, etc., they would 
be driven or shipped to the great slaughter houses that had 
sprung up and there converted into all kinds of meat products 
and much better than the farmer w as able to do it. So it has gone 
on until now there are more than one-half the people in these 
United States engaged in other occupations than farming. 

In the early days there was not much exchange. Each fam¬ 
ily provided for their wants on their own farm. But now the ex¬ 
change and business is tremendous, making an army of what is 
called middlemen, and, of course, each one who handles a product 
gets something from it, and naturally it is the object of each one 
handling it to get all he can for his share. There has been more 
or less contention by the farmer that the middleman was getting 
too much of the cunsumer’s dollar, considering the capital and 
work he put into it. For instance, the fifteen cent loaf of bread 
bought from the store by the consumer, only meant one-tenth of 
one cent to the farmer for the grain contained in the loaf. 

Labor organized in the cities, and labor co-operating and de- 
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manding a higher wage for their day’s work has made it cost 
more to distribute goods and cost more to manufacture all pro¬ 
ducts, while the farmers were not organized and hence their pro¬ 
ducts did not rise in value to give them increased income like the 
city workers. The organization of the milk wagon drivers gives 
them wages, so that it costs as much to deliver a quart of milk 
as the farmer, who did eight times as much work, gets for it. 
Beside the labor, the farmer has capital invested, while the milk 
wagon driver has not. The young people on the farms, believing 
they were not getting a square deal at home, or, in other words, 
they could get more money for their labor elsewhere, went to 
town, leaving the old folks to get along the best they could. 

Just as soon as the farmer goes to doing business with the 
other trades, he is on the road to bankruptcy, for an exchange of 
his labor will not buy the product of the other fellow’s labor. 
So the farmers are getting wise and they are going to do business 
among themselves—not by spinning their own wool and making 
their own cloth, but through co-operation, they are going to have 
something to say about what their products sell for, and what 
they pay for the other fellow’s products. This is being done 
through the Farm Bureau. I. H. Hull, formerly of La Porte 
county, but now living at Indianapolis, is head manager and a 
very capable gentleman, seeming to be master of the situation. 

Gasoline and lubricating oils are pretty well distributed all 
over the state. There is a plant at Crown Point, selling also dairy 
and poultry feeds, farm seeds, binder twine, etc. Mr. Hull is now 
figuring with farm machinery manufacturers whereby he can 
supply the farm machinery for half the present price. 

The Bureau has its own commission firms in the various 
stock yards to sell the live stock, and cheese factories and but¬ 
ter creameries to work up their milk, grain elevators, egg and 
poultry co-operative selling agencies, wool selling associations, 
etc. They not only expect to do the hard work of producing 
farm products, but propose to give them to the consumer at less 
cost than it is now handled, making it a benefit to the consumer. 
Through buying in large quantities from the manufacturers, and 
not passing through so many hands, the cost of what is bought 
will be less. So there will be more money left with the farmer 
that he may maintain the American standard of living, of which 
we have heard so much, but in which, it seems, the farmer was 
not to share. 

The Farm Bureau is also interested in the social life of the 
farm, having meetings for the older people, and parties and clubs 
for the young folks, whom they call the salt of the earth—the 
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most important branch of all, and they purpose that they shall 
have their share of comforts, luxuries and wealth of the country, 
which is theirs if they will undertake the business management, 
and not leave all to the other fellows, who have acted the hog 
and, in their greed, wanted to get more than their share for the 
work they had done. 

The tax question is on the same line. In that early time, 
about the only property was real estate and personal property, 
and it was right to raise money for public expense on those items. 
But now fully one-half of the wealth of Indiana is bonds, stocks, 
etc., which pay practically no tax. A man may have a big in¬ 
come, and send his children to school, and ride over our good 
roads without paying tax except gas and auto license, and per¬ 
haps a little on household—probably not enough to pay for half 
of one child’s school advantages, while the farmer has broad 
acres, but a very small income and was taxed beyond his ca¬ 
pacity. By these conditions, his purchasing power was curtailed to 
such an extent that the present panic was brought about. 

The farmer can live within himself better than any other 
class and, if we learn how to do business, the other fellows will 
realize that they rather overdid in getting their share of the 
profits. The manufacturers became so greedy that they wanted 
the United States walled in by the tariff, and they wanted it 
higher and higher—and higher, until the European market for 
farm products was killed. And the manufacturers and organ¬ 
ized labor made the cost of products so high that the farmer 
could not buy it—another cause of the panic! 


March, 1932 

A special correspondent of the Indianapolis Farm Bureau, 
writing to the Gary Post-Tribune lately, says: “A good many re¬ 
publicans in Indiana have come to the conclusion that the iden¬ 
tity of their governorship nominee depends on a nod from Sen¬ 
ator James E. Watson. Although 1,451 delegates will be seated 
in the state convention at Tomilson hall on June 8 and 9, empow¬ 
ered to select a nominee, the party leaders evince a disposition 
to place the responsibility on Senator Watson alone.’* 

Yes. Do you think that is right? The people themselves 
don’t have much to say about it. A bunch of scheming politi¬ 
cians, and Jim Watson, decide whom we shall have for governor. 
And this is a government of the people, like the old woman- 
kept tavern. And then we complain of the conditions as they 
are, and do nothing about it. And it may be that the average 
John Citizen doesn’t know very much about what to do. 
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The first thing for a community to do, in their respective 
parties, is to elect the precinct committeemen, and, if they want 
good government, these committeemen should be intelligent, 
honest and willing to give some time for the good of their coun¬ 
try. These committeemen appoint vice precinct committeemen of 
opposite sex, and then they elect the county chairman and coun¬ 
ty delegates to the state convention. These nominate the state 
officers. 

And there will be in the state 1,451 delegates representing 
the people of Indiana. Or, they should be representing the peo¬ 
ple of Indiana, but they are not if they are waiting for a nod 
from Jim Watson. 

That article is an insult to the intelligence and manhood of 
the people of Indiana. But, for all that, it is just about the sit¬ 
uation. What are you, or I, or the other fellows doing right now 
to select precinct committeemen, which is the foundation of the 
whole business for honest government—if we know enough to 
use it, and want good government? So there you are—not cap¬ 
able of being good American citizens, in a great many instances. 
New, who is this Jim Watson, who, by a nod, is going to deter¬ 
mine who our next governor will be? We all have our opinions. 
Some are worse than others—and ours is not the best. We look 
upon him as looking out for Jim Watson politically, and not 
concerned so much about the common people. 

There is an article in the Atlantic Monthly magazine of Feb¬ 
ruary, 1932, by Frank R. Kent, on Senator James E. Watson, 
which gives his pedigree in a bold w r ay, and there must be truth 
in it or the Atlantic Monthly would not publish it. We will quote: 
“He is one of the most colorful characters on the American po¬ 
litical stage, on which he has strutted for a great many years. 
He has represented the state of Indiana in the senate since 1916. 
Twice he has aspired to the presidency and once for vice presi¬ 
dent. 

“It is somewhat startling to those who know 7 him well to 
consider Jim Watson, the Indiana politician, as affecting the af¬ 
fairs of the world, and dealing with the destinies of men. In 
Jim’s case the distinctive character is given by the color, the 
charm, the gusto and humor of the man, his Gargantuan amia¬ 
bility and friendliness, his extraordinary lack of conviction, 
amazing flexibility and robust nature. In many ways he is the 
ideal politician—built for the game as it is played in America. 
‘From the ground up’ expediency is the keynote of his existence. 
He can shift from one position to another with extraordinary 
celerity and practically no inconvenience to himself. His basic 
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political philosophy is—never to let himself be caught in a mi¬ 
nority. 

“He has a great natural gift for making friends, and it is 
almost impossible not to like him. As a handshaker, Jim comes 
pretty near to being the world’s champion. He loves it. He nev¬ 
er wearies of it. It is as natural to him as breathing. When he 
sees a man whose face he knows, his hand goes out automatically 
and without thought. With his first election to congress Jim was 
really launched. He came down to Washington and in an amaz¬ 
ing brief period, through his exhilarating personality, was one 
of the most popular men in the house. More than that, in a 
short time he was one of the little circle that ‘run things’. He 
was a good companion, could tell a good story, played a good 
game of poker, and enjoyed a drink. 

“Renominated and elected for five consecutive terms, Jim 
began to branch out in Indiana, and became a recognized factor 
in the state organization popular. Useful and available, in 1908 
he had no great trouble in getting the republican nomination for 
governor, but he was beaten by the late Tom Marshall. Out of 
office, Jim did not stay out of Washington. On the contrary, the 
following April he appeared in the capitol as the paid repre¬ 
sentative of certain subsidiaries of the American Manufacturers 
Association, for which Michael Martin Mulhall was chief lobby¬ 
ist. Mulhall hired Watson to advocate the insertion of a tariff 
commission proposal in the Payne-Aldrich bill. And this turned 
out to be one of the first of the various not entirely creditable 
spots in his career. 

“The short of it is: a congressional committee began an in¬ 
vestigation of lobbying and they questioned the propriety of 
one who had been a member of congress and was having influ¬ 
ence in pressing legislative proposals for hire. This was rather 
severe on Jim, and one would think it would have damaged him 
politically in Indiana politics. It might have damaged some 
other man, but not Jim. A curious thing about him is that mat¬ 
ters such as these, showing him in w r hat may be mildly called an 
unfavorable light—and in the course of his more than a quarter 
century of active politics (he has had quite a few such) never 
seems to do Jim any particular harm. For one thing, he just 
laughs them off. For another, there is so clear an understanding 
of the man, that these things do not seem incongruous or shock¬ 
ing when revealed. 

“Take, for example, the most recent disclosure. A few 
months ago a senate committee declared that Jim, in 1929, had se¬ 
cured from a sugar lobbyist, interest in the sugar rates of the 
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Hawley-Smoot tariff bill—a block of stock in the sugar com¬ 
pany of which the lobbyist was the head. Jim had given for this 
stock his unsecured, unendorsed, non-interest bearing note, which 
had been returned to him with the stock. In other words, Jim 
got the stock without paying a nickel, and later voted for the 
sugar rates. When the facts came out, Jim laughed loudly and 
said, “There isn’t anything in it. The stock is no good, and my 
note is no good—so the score is 0 to 0, with no hits, no runs and 
two errors. The first error was in my taking the stock, the sec¬ 
ond in them taking my note.’ 99 

Speaking of holding his seat in the senate: “He has had to 
run and dodge and shift and fight and forgive and hedge and de¬ 
fend and laugh and work and talk more than most men to keep 
his seat. But there he is, and still there unless his luck leaves 
him this fall he will stay, for he is sure of unopposed nomination 
this summer. The seniority rule of the senate made him the re¬ 
publican floor leader in 1929, and his control of his party 
organization in Indiana since 1922 has been practically undis¬ 
puted and complete. Today he is not only unbeatable in Indiana, 
but so far as the republicans are concerned, is the dictator of the 
state, without w^hose support no man can be nominated for a 
state-wide office.” 

Where Jim gets his powerful influence is through patronage 
—largely federal patronage. In every state the republican ma¬ 
chine is built up around federal officeholders. To a remarkable 
extent they are the state machine. Through them is achieved 
control of the primary gate, through which all aspirants to elec¬ 
tive office must first pass. Control of the primaries is control 
of the party. 

You see, you free born Americans, let Jim Watson hog tie, 
bind and gag you from Washington. You not only submit to it, 
but seem to like it. And then we wonder why our taxes are so 
high ,and why we do not have an honest government, when it is 
our own making, in allowing others to do our business for us. 
According to Mr. Kent, standing for a principle has never entered 
Jim’s mind. What will win politically governs his actions, and 
has all through his long political career. 

So this Gary Post-Tribune correspondent knew what he was 
talking about. It is not who the people of Indiana or the 1,451 
delegates to the state convention want, but what Jim Watson 
wants and the thing will go the way Jim nods. 

_ —S. B. W. 

Here, Miss Editor, is a letter from a man in San Diego, Cali¬ 
fornia, who expresses himself pretty forcibly, and I believe it is 
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an indication of what other folks are thinking about the con¬ 
ditions of things at this time. 

• ••••• 

“You asked for my views upon current events. Man, it 
would take a book to tell you all I think about them and the men 
who seek to guide our destiny. I don't expect to live to see the 
harvest from the seed sown during the past thirty years—but it 
will come none the less. Privileged groups (and that includes 
the agriculturists as well as the manufacturers) have sought the 
state and federal governments to do for them what they should 
have done for themselves. Governmental paternalism has run 
wild. Even in our education system we have gone to extremes, 
until education is no longer prized and sought after. Cities, 
counties and states have mortgaged themselves to the hilt and, 
with interest charges, are in many cases paying twice over what 
was borrowed. All with claims, and many without just cause, 
are hanging onto the government’s teats and now holler because 
the treasury is dry. Taxes are burdensome because the govern¬ 
ments are called upon to do all these things and more, and you 
and I, under our political method of doing governmental busi¬ 
ness, can do nothing but grin and bear it. 

“Now, what is the harvest to be from all this? Socialism 
pure and simple. Today one in every ten of working men and 
women are employees of. and in, some form of government. How 
long are the nine going to bear the burden of mismanagement! 
And what are they going to do! More and more the nine will be 
called upon to provide the means to do this, that and the next. 
And the more they provide the fewer their numbers will become, 
but the number of tax-eaters will be increased and then will 
come the day when what is left of the nine will tess what they 
have left into the common pot and say, ‘Let me also be a ward of 
the nation and work for the nation.’ Do you like the picture! 
Of course, you don’t. But cheer up, it w r on’t come in your life, 
but it will be in full blast during the lives of our grandchildren, 
and so we may cheerfully pass the problem on to them for so¬ 
lution. 

“I could write of more cheerful things, such as our beautiful 
Easter, spring, the mountain sides, covered with wild flowers, 
and the valleys, full of growing vegetation. On every hillside 
dairy cows are to be seen. And, while butter is not much more 
expensive than axle grease, yet milk remains the same high 
price. Is it any wonder that the poor man with the large family 
—many mouths and little work—should say: ‘They are pouring 
milk into the sewer and my babes are going hungry. Me for the 
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socialistic ticket! They can’t be any worse than the republi¬ 
cans and democrats.’ 

“Sam, the older I grow, the more convinced I am that the 
only form of government which will do the most good for, and 
to, the greater number will be that form which* removes tempta¬ 
tion to hoard and possess from men, but at the same time as¬ 
sures to all the full enjoyment of the fruits of the earth and of 
man’s labor. What this form of government should be I am not 
prepared to say, but this I do know—we haven’t got it.—Ed. 
Cermack.” 


April, 1932 

CHANGE WANTED IN COURT PROCEDURE 

The alienists (they are the fellows who decide whether or 
not a person is crazy when he commits some terrible crime) are 
getting in their work in the Massie trial now’ being held at Hono¬ 
lulu—and their decisions are, as usual, in favor of those who pay 
them for it, i. e., the very scientific and learned alienist always 
decides that the prosecution is not crazy, and for the defense, the 
same scientific and learned alienist decides that the prosecution is 
insane. It w as so in the Leopold-Loeb case, and every other case 
of which we know’ anything, where these noted alienists were 
employed. 

We are hardly surprised, for it is in line with our other 
learned and scientific court procedures, out of which are supposed 
to come justice, but too often something else is dealt. And gen¬ 
erally it costs us (the public) ten times what it should to carry 
on our courts. 

We, the people of Indiana, should demand of our representa¬ 
tives a change in our law's governing court procedure, which 
would make a saving of millions of dollars and bring about 
swift justice, w hich would be a great influence toward the lessen¬ 
ing of crime. 

We are all burdened with the back breaking load of taxa¬ 
tion, and yet we continue to vote for representatives and sena¬ 
tors, to go down to Indianapolis to make our laws, who are in¬ 
fluenced more by the tax spenders than they are by the tax¬ 
payers. Our judge Martin J. Smith, of the criminal court is do¬ 
ing his best for justice, considering the laws with which he has to 
work. And he is trying to get the laws affecting court procedure 
changed, so that the criminal does not have all the advantages 
in the court. 

The State Farm Bureau and the Better Government Asso- 
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ciation of Lake county are working to get Judge Smith’s plan 
for operation of courts enacted into law. Now, if the people in 
general will become interested in a change in court procedure, 
and demand of our candidates for the legislature that they do a 
good job in this ^natter, they will be forced to do something. If 
the people do not demand it, it will not be done, for the average 
lawyer is not concerned about swift justice. He is only inter¬ 
ested to get all the money he can out of a case, and the longer 
the case lasts the more he can get out of it. The same searching 
investigation should be made of all of our candidates, especially 
the candidates who would represent us in congress and help to 
make our federal laws, which determine tremendously the poli¬ 
cies of our government, which (of course) means much toward 
the success and happiness of the people. 

So just now, before the primary and until the election next 
fall, it behooves us to awaken and take a vital interest in public 
affairs. Then, when we have done all in our power to select 
good, honest, capable public servants for our public offices, we 
shall not need to mourn. 


PARTY HARMONY MEETINGS 

Now that the two great harmony meetings of the two great 
parties in Lake county are things of the past, it is fitting for an 
honest newspaper to tell the simple truth about those two meet¬ 
ings of “fair women and brave men.” 

According to newspaper reports there were between six and 
seven thousand good and faithful democrats who met at Lassen’s 
Resort and had a good time. They did not even have to make 
an effort to think and were not bothered by having to listen to 
somebody make a speech. We have heard of Nero fiddling while 
Rome burned, and these happy democrats could dance, eat, drink, 
and be merry while this country, on its last legs, as some think, 
is struggling for its existence. 

As Oscar Ahlgren, candidate for congress on the republican 
ticket, said, “After democracy, what?” He said to the people 
gathered at the fair grounds for the Memorial Day exercises, 
“It is up to you, men and women, whether we maintain the 
standard set by our forefathers.” And, of course, it is. But the 
joy crowd at Cedar Lake did not seem to be worrying about that. 
And we suppose that is one reason our M house of lords” at Wash¬ 
ington are not taking things more seriously. 

On Saturday evening, June 4, between seven hundred and a 
thousand republicans met in a get-together meeting at the Ma- 
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sonic temple in Hammond. There was plenty to eat, after a wait 
of an hour or more for the waitresses to put it on the table, and 
some got ice cream and some did not. But they tried to feed the 
soul and mind as well as the body. 

After introducing the candidates on the republican ticket, 
John Scott, district chairman, Judge Noel Neil of Indianapolis, 
and Oscar Ahlgren each gave us a speech. In the opening of 
Mr. Neil's speech he said Lake county was a republican county 
rightfully since Bartlett Woods organized the first republican 
party over 70 years ago, in those days when it meant something 
to be a republican. 

It was very thrilling to me to have that brought up, as 
Bartlett Woods was my father and was one of the foremost ones 
in the formation of the republican party. I was mighty glad to 
have a man from Indianapolis tell the people of Lake county 
that fact. And I can add this: If the republican party had main¬ 
tained the high principles, integrity, justice and economy that 
Bartlett Woods stood for in the party, the republicans in the last 
election would not have voted the democratic ticket as the speak¬ 
er of the evening complained they had done. If Bartlett Woods 
were alive and active today there would be something doing to 
better conditions in this time of depression. 

The rest of Mr. Neil's talk was a lot of ballyhoo about what 
the republican party has done, but not a word about what they 
are going to do to lift us out of the slough of despond. He talked 
about the beauties of the tariff, when most sensible people that 
I know think that the tariff was the darned thing that busted us. 
To the speaker Jim Watson is the great, inspiring hope of the 
nation and, according to a well written article in the Atlantic 
Monthly, which is a responsible magazine, Watson is a man 
without perfection or principle and one who shows great agility 
in always getting on the side that has the majority. 

If Judge Neil is a great orator, as the paper stated, he is not 
up-to-date. He is one of those has-beens and is not awake to 
the needs of the hour. 

Mr. Ahlgren made a short speech in w’hich he said the G. O. 
P. was all right, and, of course, he said he expected to be suc¬ 
cessful next fall. He did not have time to tell that evening 
what he expected to do when he gets to be congressman, but we 
hope he will find time before election to inform us. For these 
are mighty serious times, and if a man is big enough to be con¬ 
gressman he should be big enough to lead us. But if the people 
as a whole do not show more concern for the welfare of our 
country, can we expect much from a congressman? 
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July, 1932 THE TARIFF WALL 

The selfish greed of the American manufacturers who furn¬ 
ished the campaign fund for the Republican party had Congress 
put the tariff wall up so high that most other countries retaliated. 
As a consequence we stopped business, the high tariff wall being 
one of the main causes of our slump. Here is what one professor 
thinks about it. 

Dr. Robert McElroy, formerly of Princeton and now profes¬ 
sor of American history in Oxford university, charged that the 
United States had forced Great Britain to adopt her present tar¬ 
iff policy, which, if carried to success by the Ottawa conference, 
will serve further to injure America’s foreign trade. 

4 ‘In view of the fact that we have lost 60 per cent of our 
foreign trade by virtue of tariff barriers, and seem likely to lose 
another 40 per cent if no remedy appears, it would have been the 
part of wisdom for one or both political parties to have an¬ 
nounced a program for lower tariffs,” he said. '‘Acting together 
these two leading industrial nations might have shortened the 
process of breaking down barriers which have throttled trade.” 

The Imperial Conference at Ottawa, Canada, that Mr. McEl¬ 
roy speaks about is in session right now. The delegates to this 
meeting represent nearly one-fourth of the world’s area and al¬ 
most a half a billion of the world’s inhabitants. Its object is to 
w T eld the British Empire into an economic unit. 

Canada had been buying 856 million dollars worth of United 
States commodities, taking practically one-fourth of the Ameri¬ 
can exports. Then, without warning or negotiation, came the 
Fordney-McCumber tariff. Its effect was that in one year our 
trade with Canada fell off to the amount of 250 million dollars. 
They (American manufacturers and Congress) were not satisfied 
with that and w r e got the Hawley-Smoot Act which put up more 
tariff walls and made them so high that England and all her do¬ 
minions propose to do business among themselves and quit trad¬ 
ing with the United States. 

It looks as if we, in trying to hog the whole w r orld, had over 
done it and this is one of the main causes of the depression. We 
got high-hatted and big-headed and if we do not get off our high 
horse it is going to be a mighty serious condition for this coun¬ 
try. We have been saying we could live within ourselves and it 
begins to look as if we would have to. 

July, 1932 

LET THE BIG INTERESTS TAKE CARE OF THEM 

There are some things about this panic (some call it a de¬ 
pression) that are worth thinking about. It is said that there are 
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ten thousand families or about fifty thousand people in Lake 
county that need help, and most of them are depending for a 
livelihood on protected industries. That is, manufacturing in¬ 
dustries that asked and secured from our government laws pro¬ 
hibiting like goods from coming into this country without pay¬ 
ing a big duty. 

The claim of these manufacturers was that the American 
workman should net have to compete with the pauper labor of 
Europe. But here they are by the thousands with nothing to 
do and the public has to take care of them. The protected inter¬ 
ests, when things are booming, get foreigners from all over the 
world and negroes from the south so that they can get cheap la¬ 
bor and declare big dividends. But. when the slump comes, they 
throw the workmen on the mercy of the public. They will not 
start their mills unless they can figure a profit, while the farmer 
has been feeding the world for the last ten years without a profit 
in his business. 

Drive through the country if you will and you find the farm¬ 
er and his family working whether it pays or not—15 cents for 
oats, 10 cents for eggs, and everything else in proportion, while 
the miners were offered $5.00 per day to go to work and they 
would not do it for that money. The vets congregate at Wash¬ 
ington and the men out of work storm the state house at In¬ 
dianapolis, making more trouble and expense, when most of 
them, if they had the will to do it, could make a living at home. 
There is a certain class of men that will do only certain things 
and want big money or they won’t work. 

What are we going to do about it? As far as I am concern¬ 
ed, I do not see much encouragement to work industriously and 
save to get property and then be taxed beyond the capacity to 
pay, in order to support a lot of people out of work. If the big, 
protected industries get these people into Lake county in boom 
times, let them take care of them in bum times. We thought in 
the boom days that we were very fortunate to have these big 
industries come into Lake county, but with the accompanying 
burden of building million and a half dollar court houses and 
all the dependents to take care of we begin to feel that it is not 
such a blessing. 


SCORE CARDS 

You know we have score cards for judging or comparing the 
farmer’s products. There are score cards for seed corn, butter 
and cheese, for horses, for dairy and beef cattle, and fruit, etc. 
Mr. Henry Black in the Christian Century proposes we have “a 
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score card for candidates for office. 1 ' He, like President Wilson, 
has 14 points to size his candidates up on the more important 
questions of the day. We think we would make the score card 
more simple and direct: 

Is he honest and conscientious?—50 per cent. 

Has he good horse sense and business judgment?—50 per 
cent. 

That would make a one hundred per cent officer from the 
president of the United States to a township trustee. At least, 
there are qualities there that some of the candidates do not seem 
to possess. 


August, 1932 

PAYING TOO MUCH FOR EDUCATION 

In times past the hackneyed saying, “You can't pay too 
much for education," has been heard on every hand. And it 
seemed that our state board of education and all the powers that 
be clear down the line to our township trustee had no idea of 
economy in our public schools. They added frills and furbelows 
—ball parks, gymnasium, domestic science, manual training, 
commercial department, social science, general science, art, music, 
et cetera, et cetera—until we have got the cost so high with the 
other high costs of government that we can't pay for it. 

This is true not only of Lake county, Indiana, but conditions 
are pretty much the same over the whole state and over the whole 
United States. Tuesday morning's papers carried the news that 
Mayor Cermak of Chicago assured the bankers that the school 
board would cut the expense of running the schools of Chicago 
at least 15 million dollars a year. And that seems to be the gen¬ 
eral idea the country over—w r e have to lessen the cost of our 
schools to the capacity of the taxpayers to pay for them. 

For the last 50 years at least, this country has spent a tre¬ 
mendous amount of money for the education of our youth. What 
have we got for it? Where are the results? Where does it show 
up in the citizenship of this nation? Where is the high standard 
of leadership and statesmanship that this education should have 
produced? Do you see it very much in evidence? 

About one-half of the people of the United States who have 
been educated at public expense do not take enough interest in 
our government to go to the polls to vote. And, if they did go 
to vote, many of them are so ignorant they could not vote intel¬ 
ligently for the best interest of the country. And is not the idea 
of our free school system to make good, intelligent citizens? 
Could not a lot of expense be cut out of the schools without any 
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ultimate great loss? And could not some things be added to our 
young people's education that would be of lasting benefit? For 
instance, the science of government. Educate the young people 
to understand the seriousness of being a citizen of the United 
States. 

There is one thing sure—we are running to seed on athletics. 
The whole spirit and enthusiasm of the school seem to be over a 
ball game or some other line of sport and there are w T hole fami¬ 
lies of school children that are out every night looking for a 
thrill. They could not for the life of them sit down at home 
and read a good magazine or book. If they should grab up a 
newspaper it is only to see the sport page. If one of the most 
noted men of the nation should come to our town to talk on some 
subject of national interest and there was a basket ball game on 
the same evening, there w ould be 300 to see the ball game and 
perhaps 30 at the lecture. Our education has produced that at¬ 
titude. 

In Denmark, Sweden and Norway the whole spirit and in¬ 
tent of their schools is to make good, ’industrious citizens and 
wdien a boy or girl is through school he has the education and 
the desire with it to go at some useful occupation. But in this 
country, when a boy or girl is through w r ith their education he is 
at a loss to know- what to do unless the 4 ‘old man" has plenty of 
money and w ill furnish a good machine and plenty of gas. Some 
of them are not so fortunate, so they enter the hold up profes¬ 
sion for easy money. Very few of our educated youths are hank¬ 
ering after hard work. Since w r ork is the only thing that pro¬ 
duces real w r ealth, who are going to be the future taxpayers w r ho 
will pay for education? 


September, 1932 

POLITICS 

What a different meaning this word has to different peo¬ 
ple. To the bum element it means power and graft. To the 
timid good people it means treading on dangerous ground as far 
as their morals and soul are concerned. And to the strong good 
person it means a channel through which he can work for the 
good of the government and the benefit of its citizens. 

There is no higher service possible for man or woman than 
to get into politics and work for clean, honest, just government. 
It would be funny, if it were not so ridiculous, the attitude some 
people take toward politics. In our Farm Bureau we have heard 
the remark, “We must not get into politics.” We answered 
them: “We must get into politics and stay there until we get 
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justice / 9 We asked the man who made the above remark what 
he thought politics was and his reply was, “Dirty business . 99 

There is an explanation why such ideas are prevalent in this 
country. As our good (goody-goody) people have neglected their 
business as citizens of this great country and left it to other fel¬ 
lows to control for power and easy money, the word “ politics 19 
has come to be associated with corrupt officials and the game they 
play. 

In our Better Government Association and in the campaign 
of the drys there is a terrible fear in the minds of some of our 
good people that we may “get into politics / 9 Of course, we are 
in politics and we have a right to be. Anything pertaining to 
government is politics and it is the kind of politics that we have 
that determines the kind of government we shall have, and you 
can not determine it in any other way. 

My advice to the good people who pray, “Thy kingdom 
come, thy will be done in earth as it is in heaven/’ is for them 
to get into politics, where they can help bring this condition 
about. The good people got the Eighteenth Amendment through 
politics and, if they had stayed in the game and demanded law 
enforcement and clean government, they would not at this time 
be all fuss and feathers about maintaining the amendment. 


October, 1932 

The pleadings of numerous members of the Republican 
party to the leaders of the Prohibition party to come into their 
fold and help to elect the Republican ticket is interesting, if 
not pathetic. But why should they expect the help and co-opera¬ 
tion of the drys now? When they were picking the candidates 
and building their platform, they gave the drys no consideration. 
If they could get along without the drys at the nominating con¬ 
vention, they can get along w ithout the drys at the election. If 
the Republicans had stood like men for the Eighteenth Amend¬ 
ment, from the county to the national government, the Republi¬ 
can party would have gone over strong. But the ballyhoo of the 
beer brigade got them on the run, and they begin to see their 
mistake. 

* • # • * 

To the People of Lake County, Indiana: 

I want to be one of your next state senators. I have lived in 
Lake county about as long as anybody, and have taken as much 
interest in public welfare, and have fought for clean, honest gov¬ 
ernment for the last fifty or sixty years, and have helped elect a 
good many to office. Now f I think I should have a chance to rep- 
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resent the people of Lake county in the state senate, which I 
think I can do for the good of the people, better than some of 
those one-horse lawyers we have been sending down there. One 
fact, which should be a great recommendation of my candidacy 
is: I was born in a log house and slept in a trundle bed, chopped 
a lot of fire wood and split posts and rails. Was here through 
the trials and tribulations of early times. Have helped to build 
the county and paid my share of the expense. I know the needs 
of the people, and that is an honest, economical government. 

Give the people a chance to keep some money at home, so 
they can pay off the mortgage, paint the house and barn, and the 
women can buy a new dress and a washing machine. In fact, use 
some common horse sense in our government affairs. It is time! 

Vote for me, and 1 will serve you right. 

—Sam B. Woods. 


October, 1932 

WHAT WILL BRING BACK PROSPERITY? 

The reply of all the big, thinking men of the country to the 
above question is that the farmer must be prosperous before other 
branches of business can prosper. As agriculture is the founda¬ 
tion of all business, it must be made strong to carry the rest of 
the structure. 

Senator Nedjl’s very forceful remarks at the last general as¬ 
sembly, in regard to the farmer, shows he is out of place for the 
best interests of the country. As reported by the Hoosier Farm¬ 
er, when the farmers visited the legislature, asking for tax relief. 
Senator Nedjl became very eloquent, and said: 4 ‘What did the 
farmers come down here for? I’ll tell you. It is to advertise 
themselves. Go home and put up the Ford and go to work, and 
quit your bellyaching.” His general attitude toward agriculture 
is expressed in his outburst in the senate, “I am against the 
farmer from hell to breakfast.” 

For a man to unload himself in that manner, when discuss¬ 
ing one of the most serious questions before the American people 
today, shows the caliber of the man. He is not fit, in our opinion, 
to represent the people of Lake county, Indiana, in the senate. 
He came to this country because he thought it a better country 
than his homeland, and because we have high standards of living 
and morals, and now he tries to impose habits and morals of his 
caliber upon the people of this nation. With his wet propa¬ 
ganda, which, of course, would make paupers, and his pet 
scheme—the old age pension—he would add more taxes for the 
farmers to “bellyache” about. 
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With temperance, industry, and a square deal, which should 
mean America (if we do not have too many Nedjls), the people 
of this country can accumulate enough property, so that they do 
not need the government to pension them. Remember, Mr. Nedjl, 
this used to be the United States of America. You fellows are 
trying to make it something else. 

—Sam B. Woods. 


THE PRESIDENT-ELECT 

At this waiting Roosevelt seems to be elected, so if he lives 
ne will be our next president of the United States, one of the 
biggest jobs in the world; and the only way the president can 
succeed is to have the backing of the people. 

We all have a big job ahead of us to make conditions better, 
so let us all, no matter in what position of life, be it president 
or plow boy, financier or factory worker, hod carrier or shoemak¬ 
er, do our best for ourselves and one another. Go to work at 
anything we can get—at any price we can get. Work produces 
wealth, and work will get the machinery to going, and when it 
does w'e can look for something better. 

With our form of government and with an honest, intelli¬ 
gent mass of people this great country of ours should be full of 
happy, healthy, well-to-do people. And if things are not right— 
before la}ing the blame on some one else, examine yourself thor¬ 
oughly and see if you have lived up to the full possibility of a 
citizen of the United States. It is a great responsibility and re¬ 
quires the best in us. Let us hope for the best and do our best to 
make Roosevelt’s administration a success. 

Roosevelt is 50 years old. He is of Flemish and Dutch breed¬ 
ing; he is thoroughly American, as his family in this country 
dates back to 1662. He is over six feet tall and weighs around 
190 pounds. He studied law', but soon became interested in poli¬ 
tics after he graduated from school, and he has been a very suc¬ 
cessful politician. He enjoys public life and has a way of get¬ 
ting on with people. 

Mr. and Mrs. Roosevelt have five children and three grand¬ 
children, and they are a good looking bunch, so let us hope for 
the best. 


ONE WAY TO CUT COSTS 

The tax payers’ brains are working hard to lessen the tax 
burden. One idea which is now attracting a lot of attention is 
Judge Martin J. Smith’s suggestions for a change of court pro¬ 
cedure, w'hich, if adopted, w ill speed up the court business. Some 
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good judges of the question say it will cut down the cost of our 
court expense one-half or more, and also cause swift justice, 
which will lessen crime to a great extent. Through the State 
Farm Bureau the Smith idea was distributed over the state in 
every county. The tax payers associations and chambers of com¬ 
merce are becoming interested in Judge Smith’s proposition, and 
Smith is going to w^rite up a bill to be presented to the next leg¬ 
islature. We are satisfied it will become a law, which will stop 
this change of venue business and a lot of other fool things which 
we have now to contend with in court. 


FARM MORTGAGES 

Jay Pierce, a good farmer of Eagle Creek township, is hired 
by a big insurance company to look after between 80 and 90 
farms that have come into its possession through foreclosing of 
mortgages in northern Indiana. 

It seems to us that one of the worst and most far-reaching 
effects of this depression here in the United States is the fact that 
so many real farmers are losing their farms through the mortgage 
route. One of the great mainstays of this country is the farm 
home owned by the family that lives on it. It is claimed that 
there are nine million farm mortgages, most of them contracted 
for when the farm prices were high. Now the value of farm pro¬ 
ducts has shrunk from one-half to one-sixth of their former value 
and it is impossible for the farmer to raise the mortgage and in¬ 
surance. So the insurance companies and the big money lenders 
are ultimately going to get the farms and that means tenants on 
the farms instead of the owners. Every one who knows anything 
about it knows that such an arrangement is not for the best in¬ 
terest of the country as a whole. 

The American farmer has been the foundation of the pros¬ 
perity of the United States, and if we have any property it will 
still be the foundation. There is a great deal of talk and interest 
in the eleven billion dollar debt the foreign countries owe us, 
but in our opinion that is not of so much consequence as the 150 
billion dollars of public and private debt at home. Part of that, 
at least is owed by the farmers and small home owners whose 
property values have shrunk more than one-half and the re¬ 
maining half is owned by the money lenders. We have deplored 
the fact that a few people in this country own most of the wealth. 
Yet we are facing the situation now where, if something is not 
done, unreckoned millions of the remaining wealth of the com¬ 
mon people will find its way into large banks and other big 
moneyed institutions. 
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THANK GOD WE ARE NOT IN RUSSIA 


However the people look at conditions here in the United 
States, they should thank God they are not in Russia, under com¬ 
munism, according to a noted writer in the December 10 issue of 
the Saturday Evening Post, Will Durant. He starts out by say¬ 
ing: “I am afraid that communism cannot succeed, but I hope 
to God it does. . . ^ I was in sympathy with communism because 
1 had seen in my own country (the United States) the breakdown 
of the most successful individualist economy in history. Never 
before had any system of production created wealth so rapidly 
or spread it so widely. Transforming a wilderness in the space 
of a century into a material Utopia, and coming in sight for a 
time of abolishing poverty among 100,000,000 people/’ 

Our very power seemed to crush us and put everything out 
of joint. Russia’s beautiful picture of everybody working for 
the common good, with brotherly love and common good for all, 
was going to make a heaven on earth. But the picture he draws 
is far from it. The people are nothing more than slaves, ruled by 
brute force from the higher ups and living in dirt and squalor, 
with the coarsest, unwholesome food to eat. They live more like 
animals than humans. Their family life is destroyed, and their 
children are herded in flocks and raised like a bunch of calves 
or pigs by the government. That of itself will destroy them in 
time. The home is the foundation of civilization. 

What is the matter with the human family anyway? With 
good sense and management there is enough provided by the all¬ 
wise Creator to give every man, woman and child in this wide 
world all the comforts of life, if not the luxuries. And still, here 
in the United States, men. women and children are suffering for 
the common comforts of life. The only explanation is, we don’t 
know' enough to govern ourselves, so that all can get a square 
deal. With all our public education and learning the future looks 
no brighter than the past. 

It would seem that people would become vitally interested 
in the science of government, and make an exhaustive study of 
cause and effect, and be more intelligent citizens. To that end I 
would suggest that the people form a club or some organization 
in every community, where they can get together and talk over 
these important questions of government; have debates on the 
many questions that are vital iu the way of an honest and fair 
government for all the people. I believe we have the best form 
of government here that it is possible for man to devise. But 
if the Socialists or communists think differently, we will let them 
prove it. 
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The tariff is another big question. Is it for the good of the 
whole people, or has it made millionaires and paupers? Let us 
get together and talk it over. 


THE CRIMINAL 

A certain class of good people claim to believe that punish¬ 
ment does not lessen crime. So when one of those brutish mur¬ 
derers are caught, tried and sent to prison, he should have a 
good lot of attention paid him, and comforts so fine that it will 
reform him and finally he should be turned back into society as 
a good and respected citizen. And they also claim the average 
criminal is of low intelligence, which accounts for his vicious¬ 
ness and misbehavior. 

Carl Murchison, Ph. D., professor of psychology of Clark’s 
University in Massachusetts, has been studying the criminals, 
and making tests and has come to certain conclusions, as report¬ 
ed in last Sunday’s Herald and Examiner. There is with the ar¬ 
ticle a picture showing a cell in a penitentiary, with a book 
case, easy chair, radio and a smoking stand, more luxurious than 
the average working man can afford. We don’t need high walls 
to keep the inmates from breaking out, but we need the high 
walls to keep the average citizen from breaking in to get these 
comforts. Here is a quotation from the article: 

“The criminal is not a creature of low intelligence; he has 
much higher intelligence than the average honest man he preys 
upom 

“The criminal is not too stupid to earn an honest living 
he is too smart to work that hard. 

“The criminal is not too dull to realize that crime does not 
pay, he is shrewd enough to realize that under present lax laws 
and the modern system of parole, ‘pardon getting,’ as it is called, 
crime actually does pay. 

“The trouble is not that the criminal is ignorant, misguided 
and does not understand that he is doing wrong, he understands 
only too well. It is the innocent sentimentalists who have been 
trying to reform the convict by kindness, and have thereby 
made a career of crime as pleasant and profitable as possible, 
who now appear as the ignorant, misguided ones, completely 
misunderstanding the criminal they were supposed to know all 
about.” 

Judge Martin J. Smith claims the same thing after sitting 
on the bench for thirteen years, and he thoroughly understands 
the viewpoint of the criminal. He says, “Our laws are so lax 
and so constructed that they favor the criminal to such an ex- 
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tent that he will take a chance of getting away with it.” And 
he is honest enough to work for a change of laws governing court 
procedure, making it possible to get swift justice and give the 
criminal his dues. 

Judge Smith is now writing a bill to be introduced into our 
coming legislature to that end, and we hope everybody will use 
his or her influence with our lawmakers to have his suggestions 
written into our laws. 


January, 1933 

OUR COURT HOUSE AT THE COUNTY SEAT 

Stop, look, listen, and think! 

What is the matter with our court house at Crown Point, 
where so many of the inmates are going wrong? Some good men, 
before they got office, fell from too much hard drinking. Several 
others changed their mind about their first love after their in¬ 
come from the county office became great, and seemed to want to 
make a second choice in their domestic relations. Another seem¬ 
ed to be doubtful if there were enough votes in Lake county to 
elect him commissioner; so he imported some, and it turned out 
very unsatisfactory. So he killed himself to relieve the strain. 
And another one lost himself and his mind for a week or two, 
until conditions improved, and then he found his way back to 
the court house again, to the bosom of his friends. And now the 
woman that was said to receive the largest salary of any woman 
in the United States has *‘gone and done it,” and brought dis¬ 
grace on the Lake county court house. Isn't it time we stopped, 
looked and listened, and did some thinking in .regard to the 
cause? The remedy, we believe, is quit putting so much money in 
the little square window by the taxpayers at the treasurer's of¬ 
fice for the officials to spend. They can't stand it. Too hard on 
their constitution. The doctors tell us most all sickness is caused 
by germs, and the Republican germ seemed to work havoc. We 
hope the Democratic office holders will thoroughly disinfect, and 
then not allow any Democratic germs to break in. 


January, 1933 

TECHNOCRACY 

Tn the early stages of the slump they told us it was caused 
by overproduction. Nobody believed it. So they have given us 
more reasons, and the latest out now is a new one, with a large 
new word, “Technocracy,” which means, as near as we can un¬ 
derstand, too much machinery to do the work. The curse on 
Adam and all his descendants was that he would eat his bread 
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by the sweat of his brow. The great effort down through the ages 
was to be able to eat bread through some one else’s sweat. 

But now the smart Yankee has invented a machine that will 
save him from sweating. And according to some very learned 
gentlemen, this machine business is what is the trouble right 
now. But like all other debatable questions, there seems to be a 
difference of opinion. According to 150 leaders of American 
life in the fields of industry, economics, education and finance, 
the machine is all right, and with the proper adjustment will 
lead us out of the “slough of despond,” and will put us on the 
high ground of prosperity. And that is not all. We are going 
to continue to invent and manufacture new machinery that will 
still save the human family from toil. 

So it may be that Adam eating the apple in the Garden 
won’t affect the coming generations as it has in the past. 


THIS AND THAT 

Dr. David Wechsler of Bellevue hospital doesn’t know what 
he is talking about when he says that man has reached his 
height mentally as well as physically at the age of 25. At that 
time man is in the pumpkin stage and just thinks he knows some¬ 
thing. Man just gets matured at 60, 70 or 80. Some of the 
world’s best work has been done by men between 60 and 80 
years old. Some time ago some one said, “A man should be 
killed if he lived over 65 years.” If that w r as followed it would 
take away the cream of the nation. 

• i • t • 

We believe in woman’s rights and the right to hold office, 
and we supported the women that ran for office here in Lake 
county, because we thought they were better constituted and 
would have more sense of economy, frugality and honesty in 
public affairs. But time has proved, at least up to the present 
time, that sex does not mean anything in particular in public 
office as far as honest service is concerned. 


January, 1933 

THIS MACHINE AGE 

In 1929, President Hoover appointed a committee to make 
a survey of the machine age and the social and economic changes 
of the last 33 years. Dr. Ogburn of the University of Chicago 
acted as director of the survey. They have made a thorough in¬ 
vestigation at a cost of over $500,000 furnished by the Rocke¬ 
feller Foundation. Their report in short seems to be that we are 
going too fast on production and not fast enough on brains; or, 
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in other words, lack of good business judgment to back it up. 
It is “cultural lag” or the failure of changes in economic life, 
education, government, religion and science to move forward at 
the same rate. Or, in other words, we are now top heavy on pro¬ 
duction, and an adjustment must be made. When it is made, we 
will go forward to a higher plane of living and general prosper 
ity. This committee does not prescribe remedies. It makes sug¬ 
gestions. 

Among its major findings on national problems confronting 
the American people are: 

Social invention keeps too far behind mechanical invention. 

Unless social invention is speeded up or mechanical invention 
slowed down grave maladjustments are bound to occur. 

Economic planning is society’s great need. 

The governmental and economic organizations are growing 
at a rapid pace, while the church and family have declined in so¬ 
cial significance though not in human values. 

A policy is needed to bring together all the disjointed fac¬ 
tors in social life so that labor, industry, government, education, 
religion, and science may travel along the same path at equal 
speed. 

Our standard of living for the very near future may decline 
because of low wages caused by unemployment. 

Problems of surpluses, markets, and shifts in population rest 
largely upon two movements—technological advance and declin¬ 
ing population growth. 

The United States may have a stationary population, with 
132 to 133 million in 1940 and possibly no more than 145 million 
by the year 2,000 due in a measure to birth control. 

National problems affected by social trends are divided into 
three major groups by the report—natural resources, popula¬ 
tion, and technology and social organization. 

Use of the gas engine has reduced the number of horses and 
mules by ten millions in fourteen years, thereby releasing thirty 
million acres of plow’ land and pasture. They suggest that low 
grade farm lands be planted to timber crops to lessen farm pro¬ 
duction. Their guess is that our population is not going to in¬ 
crease as fast in the future as it has in the past on account of re¬ 
stricting emigration and birth control. They propose to improve 
the human race by selection and discarding. More and more 
inventions are made each year; and there is no reason to think 
that technological developments will ever stop, but will increase 
more and more in the future. In 1851-1855, 6,000 patents w^ere 
granted in the United States; in 1926-1930, 219,000, over thirty- 
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six times as many in the same length of time in the last decade. 

“The church is slow in adjusting to the city; the law was 
slow in adjusting to dangerous machinery; local governments are 
slow in adjusting to the transportation inventions; school cur¬ 
ricula are slow in adjusting to the new occupations which ma¬ 
chines create. 

“Unless there is a speeding up of social invention or a slow¬ 
ing down of mechanical invention, grave maladjustments are cer¬ 
tain to result.” 

Another possibility is a great expansion of exports; but in a 
tariff ridden world that also seems a dim hope. The divorce and 
family relations seem to stagger the committee. One out of ev¬ 
ery five or six marriages breaks up in a separation, and what to 
do is the question. The church is not formally in politics, but 
it has taken interest in such problems as those of the family, mar¬ 
riage and divorce, prohibition, capital and labor relationship, 
crime, and many community questions. What will its influence 
in the future be? 

This committee has pretty thoroughly gone into the depth of 
conditions and has made a very fair picture; only it dates the 
slump from 1929, when the farmer was hit five or six years before 
that. So the committee is viewing conditions from a city stand¬ 
point to a great extent. 


HIGH STANDARD NOT NEEDED 

It seems a judge of the Porter county court does not have 
to live up to a high standard of ethics to be honored by some 
of our Lake county lawyers, who a short time ago congratulated 
the Porter county judge at the termination of his official career. 
We suppose the decision handed down by the judge in the Kirk¬ 
land case was the reason why they admired him. 


February, 1933 

“WHAT WILL BE THE SOLUTION OF THE UNEMPLOY¬ 
MENT PROBLEM?” 

In regard to the above editorial heading appearing in last 
week's issue of the Calumet Weekly News: 

If we are to have a five-day week and a six-hour day we can 
use all the unemployed on the farms by using two shifts on the 
five days, and if there are still some idle, we can put these to 
work on Saturday and Sunday, as the cows have to be milked on 
Sunday as well as on the other days, also the barns cleaned out 
and the stock fed. To be sure, when that is done, farm products, 
or, in other words, food, will cost double or more what it costs 
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now, but that is what we will have to suffer to maintain this 
44 high standard of American living ' 9 we have heard so much 
about. 

But the fellows who talked most about this plan never con¬ 
sidered the farmer and his family, and the farmer knows that 
the other fellow is not concerned about his interests, and he has 
decided to look out for himself. Through the Farm Bureau or¬ 
ganization he is working out a co-operative plan to do his own 
business through the Bureau, buying in immense quantities and 
distributing in an economical way to all members, and selling his 
products co-operatively and getting most of the consumer's dol¬ 
lar. The farmers are through doing the hard work and letting 
the other fellows have easy profits. 

The blind selfishness of the so-called business end and or¬ 
ganized labor are, to a great extent, what is the matter right 
now. 


December, 1932 

WHAT IS THE MATTER? 

(A paper written and read by Sam B. Woods at the meeting 
of the United Drys last Friday evening in the Glen Park Metho¬ 
dist Church.) 

The idea of the United Drys bringing out candidates for the 
law-making bodies was so the drys would have a chance to ex¬ 
press their convictions. When the votes were counted, we found 
the candidates on the average had about 400. There was about 
90,000 votes cast in Lake county. So one in about 225 had con¬ 
victions on the dry question. There are several churches in Lake 
county that have over 400 members of voting age. Where, oh, 
where was the remaining mass of the faithful who pray, "Thy 
kingdom on earth as it is in heaven”? I have thought for some 
time that the human family had the same disposition as sheep. 
A teacher was giving her class in arithmetic this example: "Sup¬ 
pose there are 100 sheep in a pasture, and one jumps out, how 
many will be left?" One boy pipes up, "99." Another boy 
breaks in and says of the first boy: "He may know arithmetic, 
but he don't know sheep. If one jumps out, there won't be any 
left—for they will all jump out." Follow the leader—that is 
what the human flock does. 

During the adoption of the Eighteenth Amendment it was 
copsidered there was from 75 to 85 per cent of the people favor¬ 
able to the amendment. It was the fashion and the right thing 
to do. And when they got it put over, they felt such a satisfac¬ 
tion that they all laid down and went to sleep, and did not wake 
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up until the outer breastworks were taken, and the mob were 
hollering for beer. The beer barons hollered so loud and long 
that the human sheep jumped the fence back to the pasture of 
the beer bottles, to the tune of 75 to 90 per cent. 

I am not criticizing the wets. If they want beer in these 
United States of America they have a right to work for that 
end. The whole blame for the condition of things, as I see it, is 
with the drys. The liquor interests in this country have made 
the reputation of not obeying our laws, only when they were com¬ 
pelled to. And it was the drys’ business, when we succeeded in 
getting the Eighteenth Amendment and the Volstead Act, to see 
that the laws were enforced. A Valparaiso deputy sheriff, in 
speaking of this, said, “The law could have been enforced if the 
drys were in dead earnest and would have fought for it.” I say, 
the drys are poor fighters when compared with the wets. They 
have layed down and let the wets run over them. 

A man here in Gary belonged to the Gary County Club, and 
he was telling me he had quit going to the club on account of too 
much boozing down there. I said, “What do you quit for? Make 
the booze drinking fellows quit.” Oh, he did not want to do 
that. He laid down and let them have their way. He had a 
wonderful chance to have those fellows respect the law. John B. 
Peterson, an old politician, says he would rather have one sa¬ 
loonkeeper working for him in a political campaign than six 
preachers. Why not? The preachers talk politics; but they have 
a lot to learn in the game. I have heard preachers say, “We 
are not in politics/’ when they are talking about good govern¬ 
ment. According to Webster, “politics” is the science of gov¬ 
ernment; and when you are talking anything about government, 
you are talking politics. What is the matter with the country 
now? Too many good people are ignorant and have the wrong 
slant on politics. 

I would like at this time to read a statement made by me 
’way back in 1907: 

What are the great organized moral forces, the churches, and 
their members, doing today for the bringing about of “Thy king¬ 
dom come; thy will be done on earth as it is in heaven”? Very 
little, compared with what they might do. They seem to be hu¬ 
man and looking out for themselves and their church and letting 
the other fellow look after the public welfare. It seems to me, if 
the church dared and had the faith to think “that right made 
might,” they could work wonders with the help of good, moral 
people outside of the church. This, to me, is so important that I 
wish to quote the opinions of two Englishmen, “Gypsy” Smith 
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and the Rev. Thomas Law, who have recently returned to the 
other side after a tour of this country, as recently given in the 
Western Christian Advocate. Evangelist Smith was asked the 
following questions: * 4 What of municipal government and poli¬ 
tics generally? Is there more corruption here than in England?” 
His answer was: 

“Undoubtedly. The best men will have nothing to do with 
politics, and the inevitable result follows. The church needs 
rousing to a sense of its duty. Why, I think it is my duty to 
vote as much as to say my prayers. How can I pray ‘Thy king¬ 
dom come/ and then not care whether the man w r ho is going to 
control our affairs is a man pledged to righteousness or to evil 
doing? They need a new conception of civic duty. The church 
could sweep the boards if she cared to/’ 

In reply to a question as to the political outlook in this 
country. Rev. Law said: “The one alarming feature about Amer¬ 
ica is that the religious people and the churches are not in the 
least degree touching the civic life. They admit that this life 
is rotten, but they fold their hands helplessly and ask, ‘How t are 
w r e to remedy matters?’ I told them that all Christian men and 
women in the country ought to tackle the situation, by taking 
part in municipal life and getting elected to positions of influence 
in civic life. Their reply was that w’hen public spirited Christi¬ 
ans tried this, it simply meant that the other side redoubled the 
bribery and corruption and got the better of their clean oppon¬ 
ents. I think this spells national and moral wreckage for Amer¬ 
ica. That is the weakest side of American life—the fact that the 
churches have no direct influence on civic life. The ministers 
deplore it, but say that if they attempt to do anything their 
churches regard them as giving themselves over to worldly con¬ 
cerns. I was forced to admit that the obstacles were too strong 
for individuals to overcome, but I said that where single efforts 
had failed a combination of the churches, properly organized, 
could succeed. I came aw*ay with the conviction that the future 
well-being of the American republic depends largely upon such 
a combination.” 

It is time that as a people we are doing something to relieve 
the political corruption we see about us. It is up to us as men, 
free and God fearing men, irrespective of church or party. 

In going about the country in our late campaign, I found 
about one-half the preachers mighty shy about mixing up with 
politics. They don’t have the courage to call their souls their 
ow n; they are afraid of a disturbance in their church. 

A couple of years ago I was talking to a man who thought 
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lie was very religious about the enforcement of the Eighteenth 
Amendment. I argued that if the people wanted the law en¬ 
forced, they would have to see to it being done, and to help en¬ 
force it, or it would not be done. He countered by saying, “You 
are liable to get killed.” So I quoted Scripture, “He that loses 
his life for my sake shall find it.” 

We might go on for some time more, but I think you will 
get my slant of the situation. I am sure, as far as I am concerned, 
that the better class of people have got to take a more intelli¬ 
gent interest in politics to save this country. The church may be 
the means of saving your soul in the hereafter, but it is not hav¬ 
ing as much influence in saving the world at the present time as 
it should have, in my opinion. 

In closing, I want to read what a bishop has to say about the 
role of the church in democracy: 

The place of the church in a democracy was defined by 
Bishop Francis J. McConnell of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
last night at the La Salle Hotel before representatives of twenty- 
eight denominations assembled at a banquet in connection with 
the opening of a four day meeting of the National Home Mis¬ 
sions Council. Bishop McConnell is president of the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in America and makes his resi¬ 
dence in New York. 

The principal work of the church in connection with social, 
industrial, economic, and political problems, said Bishop McCon¬ 
nell, is that of creating a spirit in which right things can be done. 
He declared the full force of right public opinion—which is with¬ 
in the admitted right of the church to create—has never yet been 
utilized. 

“It is not our business to create laws, although sometimes a 
law is a great help,” Bishop McConnell asserted. “Rather it is 
the church’s function to make a social climate favorable to right 
social action. The hideous prehistoric monsters were not killed 
by anybody. The climate changed and they died. Modern so¬ 
cial monstrosities will not have to be killed by anybody if the 
social climate can be changed.” 


January, 1933 

THE PROTECTIVE TARIFF 

The protective tariff interests are at it again and have got 
to have the tariff wall built higher. Wrapping paper, pig iron, 
leather, cotton cloth, handkerchiefs, linens, sheets and towels, 
woolen yarn, electric lamps, pearl buttons, shoes, cement, etc., 
are now coming into this country over the tariff wall, and it 
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must be made higher to keep them out in order that the Ameri¬ 
can workman can get high wages working for the American 
manufacturer, and he, the manufacturer, to make a big profit. 

That is all very fine and it looks fine if you don’t look deep¬ 
er. We busted here on the highest wages ever known and the 
biggest profits for the manufacturers ever known, for the reason 
that the prices of our American made products were selling for 
a higher price than the farmers were able to pay, because their 
products did not sell for a corresponding high price. Surely 
there was a tariff on the farmer’s products, but it did no good, 
and will never benefit the farmer as long as he produces more 
than the country consumes; or, in other words, as long as he has 
a surplus. Therefore the world’s market governs the farmer’s 
price and he cannot pay the price of American manufactured 
goods—boosted up by organized labor and short weeks and hours 
and big pay demanded by the American workmen. 

The carpenters propose a four-hour day at $1.25 per hour, or 
$5.00 for four hours. The head of organized labor demands, with 
no uncertain sound, a five-day week and a six-hour day, with no 
decrease of wages, and possibly an increase. The makers of rail¬ 
road steel rails want $40.00 per ton, where they have made them 
for $28.00. Hogs are selling in United States stock yards around 
$3.00, cattle around $4.00, and grain and hay prices are practical¬ 
ly nothing on the farms. 

These people asking for an increased duty on manufactured 
goods have very poor judgment, or they would know that it 
would only make matters worse. They are acting like a lot of 
babies and want to be protected. We have a better opinion of 
America than these babies have. America can compete with any¬ 
thing on earth, if they will just go to work and fight the battle, 
as the farmers are doing. There is no lack of employment on the 
farm. They are producing as much as they ever did, or more, and 
are doing their part to put the wheels of business in motion, while 
the babies in the manufacturing end want more and more protec¬ 
tion, and charge more for their products. They will never start 
anything on the up-grade. Work produces wealth, and these 
babies stand around and cry, “Protection!” So we will never 
get anywhere. 

You can take the bars down and the American farmer and 
manufacturer can go into the world’s open field and come out on 
top in a fair field, and no favors. There would be no lack of 
business. Wages w r ould not be high—but a-plenty of the world’s 
products for everybody. So what is the difference? 

If we are to have a six-hour day, the farms can use up all the 
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surplus labor we now have by making two shifts on the farm. 
But if this is done, the cost of farm products will be double what 
it is now. And what will the town people do about that? Think 
it over, everybody, and give it your best consideration. It is 
very important—even getting something to eat. 


WHY THE SCAREHEADT 

Monday morning’s Chicago Tribune had the following big 
headlines: “Billion Tax in Farm Act.—Burden to Fall on Con¬ 
sumer in Levy on Food.” 

Well, what of it? “Every dog has his day,” and the protect¬ 
ed interests have been taking billions of dollars out of the farm¬ 
ers when they bought farm machinery and other goods during 
the past fifty years. The farmers’ exchange with the manufac¬ 
turers was all unfair. The farmers got so reduced, and for that 
reason the country is on the verge of ruin, and the farmer has got 
to be built up by a hot house process to save the country, and the 
big monied interests know it, and that is why it is possible to 
pass this Domestic Allotment bill. 

People have just begun to find out that the farming interest 
is the foundation of the whole business, and they are now willing 
to help build the farmer up to save their own hides. Two wrongs 
do not make a right, always, but in this case we have to have this 
wrong to save the country. From the raising of our tariff walls 
and other countries retaliating against us, our exports have 
shrunk sixty-seven and one-half per cent—over two-thirds. No 
wonder our farm prices are low and the farmers need a bounty. 


January, 1933 

THE ROSS TRAGEDY 

The tragedy at Ross last week, of wdiich Sheriff Roy F. 
Holley and two other men were the victims, jarred the entire na¬ 
tion and especially northwestern Indiana. The newspapers have 
been filled with it, proclaiming the virtues and bravery of Mr. 
Holley, whom we all honor. We feel the great loas, in his death, 
to the whole community, his friends and family. But there is 
something more to be said about this terrible catastrophe. 

Here was a man, like thousands of others, who came from 
the old country to make his home in the United States. He 
bought five acres at Ross fifteen years ago and built a little shack 
for shelter for his family and himself. He was an honest, hard 
worker in the Gary mills and, from time to time, he added to the 
size of his home and cultivated his little farm. Last year he put 
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a second story onto his humble home, as is shown in the many 
newspaper pictures. 

His next door neighbors say he was a hard working, honest 
man, but when he thought someone w as taking advantage of him, 
or trying to “put something over” on him, he would become very 
excited and angry. 

There was a survey made on the land around his home, in¬ 
cluding his five acres, and the new line took some off one side of 
his farm. He became very excited about it, but w hen it was ex¬ 
plained to him that his line w T ould extend over on the other side, 
and he would still have five acres, he was satisfied, and peace 
reigned. He rode to and from the mills on the street car, and the 
conductors and others tell me he was a well behaved and peace¬ 
able man. 

There are not many of us who would shoot and kill a man 
for taking our wood after cutting down the trees, but most of 
us probably would feel like it and would send for the sheriff or 
constable and have him arrested. But he likely knew that a for¬ 
eigner, speaking little English, would have a hard time getting 
justice in our courts, and so he concluded to administer justice 
himself. About the usual route of a foreigner is: He gets into 
trouble and gets cut up. The doctor fixes him up, the constable 
arrests him and the lawyers try him. They all have a whack at 
the poor cuss and he gets mighty little justice. 

The conditions in politics (here especially) give the for¬ 
eigner a mighty slim chance to become a good citizen—and it is 
not altogether the fault of the foreigner. 


COMMENDS FEARLESSNESS 
The Calumet Weekly News: 

Last week a copy of your publication containing a Review, 
and Echo-es, of the Ross tragedy, came to my notice. 

While I do not wish to criticize, or in any way disparage the 
conduct of officers of the law in their line of action, I do wish to 
commend you on your fearless stand in behalf of the innocent 
victims, the Lantare girls, and trust that insofar as is humanly 
possible justice may be meted out to them. 

—A Gary Citizen. 


January, 1933 

BASE BALL 

Depression or no depression, the base ball season of 1933 is 
opening up as usual. 

In nature one of the signs of spring is the green grass and 
violets beginning to reach up and show their little heads as the 
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warm sun brings them back to life. But in the base ball season 
the beginning of life is the dickering between Babe Ruth and the 
brewery man, Jake Ruppert, who is the generalissamo of Babe 
Ruth and his companion “swatters”. To be sure Babe does not 
consider that the present condition of things should interfere 
with his $75,000 pocket money, but Mr. Ruppert thinks “ the 
high cost of living is reduced and $50,000 should satisfy Babe as 
compensation for one year of swatting.” And so the dickering 
goes on—which is all a part of the opening of the base ball sea¬ 
son. 


LAW MAKING AT THE STATE CAPITAL 

We were down to the State Legislature last week and saw 
the boys in action, and we feel pretty well satisfied that they, as 
a whole, are trying to do the best possible for the best interest of 
the people of the state of Indiana. What any one person may 
think dees not control things down there. There are about one 
hundred in the Lower House and over half that many in the 
Senate, and before you can get all those fellows to agree on a 
certain thing it takes a lot of dickering and a lot of time. 

There is one thing we have decided upon and that there is 
not much use in finding fault with what is, * 4 kicking behind the 
barn,” or swearing. If the common people want something they 
must get their ideas expressed in a bill, go down to the legisla¬ 
ture and get it passed and signed by the governor when it will 
become a law. 

The rank and file too often are not represented because there 
is no system or action where it will accomplish the desired ob¬ 
ject. The folks who are getting w’hat they want have bills w*rit- 
ten up to represent their interests and are “ Johnny on the spot” 
around the legislature and they get their bills through. 

This being an American citizen is no child’s play. To get 
justice for the majority of the American people is an earnest 
man’s job and if the rank and file w r ant justice they must show 
more interest and good judgment than they have done. 


February, 1933 

CRIME AND CRIMINAL COURT PROCEDURE 
The w r ave of emotion which swept our nation because of the 
Lindbergh tragedy for a while seemed to lessen the kidnapping 
profession. But just of late it has broken out afresh, and seems 
to be quite an epidemic, both east and w r est. The Lindberghs 
are to have no peace or security from the devilish underworld 
with their second child, and according to a newspaper report 
do not propose to live in a country where life and property are 
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not protected, and are going to Prance to live. If the Lind¬ 
berghs do that, the president should call for a day of mourning, 
and the whole nation should hang their heads in shame and ask 
the Lord to forgive them for allowing this “land of the free and 
home of the brave” to become so rotten and depraved that it is 
not possible for one of the first families of the land to live in 
America and bring up their children in safety and peace. 

There is a reason for this condition here in the United States. 
One is, the people as a whole do not stand for a high order of 
morality and citizenship. 

Former Judge Martin J. Smith has been working for years 
for a change of court procedure, making it possible for swift 
justice, and here is what he says: 

“The foremost and underlying reason for the crime situation 
is governmental inefficiency in all our governmental depart¬ 
ments, from the top to the bottom of the system. 

Governmental inefficiency in the United States is due to, and 
is an inherent weakness of, our democratic form of government. 

“In a democracy there is a dead level of mediocrity above 
which governmental efficiency does not and can not rise. 

“This governmental inefficiency is responsible for and has 
brought about the following conditions: 

“1. An unwholesome alliance of so many of those entrusted 
with the enforcement of our laws and the administration of jus¬ 
tice with corrupt party politics and politicians. 

“2. Incompetency on the part of so many of those entrusted 
with the enforcement of our laws and the administration of jus¬ 
tice. 

“3. Laxity on the part of so many of those entrusted with 
the enforcement of our laws and the administration of justice. 

“4. Dishonesty on the part of so many of those entrusted 
with the enforcement of our laws and the administration of jus¬ 
tice. 

“5. The same identical situation in all the other departments 
of our entire governmental fabric, executive, legislative and ad¬ 
ministrative ; national, state and municipal. 

“This governmental inefficiency, in so far as it affects the 
crime situation, is responsible for our obsolete, inefficient and 
indefensible system of criminal procedure by and through which 
the courts are compelled to deal with the criminal class and ad¬ 
minister justice. 

“Our criminal courts are given the task and charged with 
the responsibility of maintaining the supremacy of our penal 
laws and the administration of criminal justice, but they are de¬ 
nied the proper facilities with which to accomplish the task and 
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discharge their obligation efficiently, effectually and satisfactor¬ 
ily to society. This is due to the fact that the legislative branch 
of our state government has failed and refused to enact proper 
and necessary laws for that purpose. 

“We do not need more laws, as we have entirely too many 
now. We need less laws than we have now and especially so in 
regards to penal laws, but we need the right kind of laws and 
especially so in regard to our criminal procedure; in other words, 
our criminal procedure needs some important changes . 99 

We are now trying to get a bill through the legislature em¬ 
bodying Judge Smith’s proposals, and it is uphill work, as the 
ordinary lawyer and bar association don’t want swift justice, be¬ 
cause if we did have, one-half of them would be out of a job. 
They get their money out of the criminal, so the more they can 
play with crime the more money they get. You know it is done 
many a time in our courts of justice or injustice. 

Very often the criminal is not caught, and when he is, 
through the manipulation of our courts the punishment is not 
severe. So the criminal takes a chance; that is what makes so 
many of them. The attitude of the public toward crime encour¬ 
ages it. In the Chicago Herald and Examiner recently was a large 
picture of Lawrence C. O’Brien, who had just returned from serv¬ 
ing his prison term at Leavenworth, Kansas, for defrauding the 
United States out of $102,000 on his income tax, being received 
by his friends in his luxurious home and given a royal welcome. 
From the picture, Mr. O’Brien was the creator of a w'hoopee par¬ 
ty, and it did not seem to detract from the occasion to know 
(according to the Herald and Examiner) that Mr. O’Brien had 
made his money dishonestly through Chicago* city graft. 

Later—The Judge Smith bill was introduced and went to a 
committee of lawyers, and there was killed by not being reported 
out. 

Our court business in Lake county and in the state is a rot¬ 
ten shame, and it would seem that if the people would not wake 
up and demand a change in court procedure, effecting the cuV 
ting in half of expenditures and swifter justice, they are a pa¬ 
tient, longsuffering lot of chumps. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 

This is Sunday afternoon. After hearing Rev. Milnes’ fine 
discourse on “Abraham Lincoln’’ at the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, and having a good dinner, our thoughts run along some¬ 
thing like this: 

Abraham Lincoln w*as president of the United States about 
seventy years ago. The people made him president for the reason 
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that they believed he was the best fitted to right the great wrong 
that was abroad in the land at that time. Mr. Lincoln’s oppor¬ 
tunity for learning in every way, and especially a school educa¬ 
tion, was much less than the ordinary citizen has at this time; and 
still he became a great thinker and scholar able to fathom the 
great questions of that day. We all admire him and honor him 
for his sterling qualities and give him great praise, and let it go 
at that. 

We have at this time a more serious condition than at the 
time of Abraham Lincoln’s activities. There are now more men 
and women in slavery and want in the United States than there 
was in 1860. But where is our leader to lead us out of the wil¬ 
derness? After spending billions of dollars for public education 
during the last seventy years—the greatest chance the world 
ever knew to make wise men and women that should be able to 
grasp the great questions of the day—we seem to be floundering 
in a maze, not knowing what to do and apparently doing nothing, 
only appropriating vast sums of money for this thing and that 
thing, making a vast debt that the people some time will have to 
pay. We seem to be in about the state of mind that Nero was 
in when he fiddled while Rome burned. 

It would seem that every community would get together and 
talk over the present situation and try their best to get to the 
bottom of this thing, and be ready to act in an intelligent way to 
end this terrible depression. But about all that is being done is 
to get together and play bridge or pinochle or talk over how to 
get together, some old clothes and food to feed the hungry and 
clothe the naked, and mighty little of that, and no action to 
remedy the cause. Somebody has made a botch of the whole 
business of government and we are suffering the results, and 
don’t know enough to remedy it. We do not believe that saying 
the depression is world-wide is a satisfactory explanation. That 
is no more satisfactory than the old gag, 4 ‘ Over-production w r as 
the cause of it.” 

+ Wm. A. Wirt of Gary and Father Coughlin, a Catholic priest 
of Michigan, say that what caused the panic was that the buying 
pow er of the farmer w as destroyed; that is, the low selling 
price of the farmers’ products made it impossible for him to go 
in the market and buy the products of high priced labor and big 
profits of the manufacturers. The exchange was not fair, so he 
had to stop buying, and we have the results. They practically 
agree on a remedy, which is that the government issue more 
money (not fiat money or go off the gold standard) ; but instead 
of 25.8 grains of gold backing up the dollar, let one-half the 
amount—12.9 grains—be sufficient. Mr. Writ says the amount 
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of gold to back up the dollar is no sacred thing. It is simply 
an act of congress. If congress would say that 12.9 grains of 
gold backs the dollar, we could have double the dollars and still 
be on the gold standard. Suppose Griffith, Highland, Crown 
Point, Gary and Hammond and every other community in the 
United State would get together and have Father Coughlin or 
Mr. Wirt or some other man that had made a study of condi¬ 
tions and had a remedy, the people then could decide and act 
intelligently, and there would be such a force brought to bear on 
congress that the people would get some good laws enacted for 
the good of the common people. But if all we do is to kick and 
swear about conditions, and make no intelligent effort to know 
right from wrong, your congressman will be influenced by some 
one else and the laws will not be for your benefit. 

Ours is the finest form of government ever devised by man 
for a wide awake, thinking, honest lot of citizens; but if it is too 
much effort to think and act for most of our American citizens 
we had better have a dictator. 

Let every man, woman and child learn by heart one of Lin¬ 
coln’s noble sayings and repeat it over at least once a w r eek: 
4 4 Let us have faith that right makes might and in that faith let us 
to the end dare to do our duty as we understand it.” 

Do you notice he says 44 we/’ not some one else? And 44 dare 
to do our duty,” not crawd out of it and let some one else do it? 


FUNNY THINGS 

Funny things do happen in the best of regulated families. 
A while ago our county agent, Mr. Cutler, held a meeting over in 
Highland or Lansing arranging for a corn borer station, so the 
market gardeners could have their product examined and guar¬ 
antee it free from the corn borer, in order that they could market 
their crop in Chicago, Illinois. A week later Mr. Cutler and the 
producers of farm crops met at Gary wdth the consumers’ repre¬ 
sentatives, trying to come to an understanding that the producers 
of Lake county would furnish the consumers of Lake county with 
farm products, and the consumers would buy the Lake county 
products. 

The Chicago Herald and Examiner is putting on a cam¬ 
paign of 4 ‘Buy American,” and a button proclaiming the fact 
is yours for the asking. 44 Germany says Germans buy German 
wares.” The English were having a banquet, and one of the 
guests turned the plate over and read on the bottom ‘‘Made in 
Germany.” He smashed it on the floor and all followed suit. 
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Indiana is putting on a campaign to buy Indiana coal; Illinois 
is putting on a campaign to buy Illinois coal; and probably it 
won't make $100.00 difference. 

It is a conceded fact that no country can live unto itself alone 
and succeed; so the world has built railroads, great steam boats, 
harbors, wharves—billions of dollars of expense for trade and 
commerce. And now we have a narrow, contracted, pusillanim¬ 
ous plan of obstructing trade and commerce by high tariff walls 
and “trade at home" propaganda. We had better destroy our 
railroads, burn up all the vessels, fill up the harbors, and put a 
Chinese wall around the United States—and if that is a good 
thing, put a wall around each state; and if that is a good thing, 
put a wall around each county, and we might extend it and put 
a wall around each township o=r town. Don’t let anything get 
away. It would bring great prosperity and we all would be hap¬ 
py ever after. 


BEER FOR THE POOR 

We have heard of late what marvelous things beer would do 
for the dear people of these United States: Balance the budget, 
give us personal liberty and general prosperity and happiness, 
etc. But Dr. Alva A. Young, the North township authoried 
medicine man is the original advocate of giving our indigents 
beer. He says he has more than six thousand poor families to at¬ 
tend, and he claims that beer is better than milk for these poor 
people. He says it has an exhilarating effect which would allow 
indigents to forget their troubles momentarily. 

A fine idea! But how about after they get sobered up? 
We feel that Dr. Young is the original Simon pure advocate of 
beer in preference to milk, as all the scientific experiments and 
actual tests with rats, as well as with human beings, have proven 
that milk is one of the most perfect foods known and is highly 
recommended by the medical profession for adults as well as 
children. And another thing that is known: the old cow can 
take the brewer’s slops, a by-product of beer, and make more 
food value out of that than the brewer did out of the grain in 
the first place. There may be some of the poor people that would 
prefer beer, but those that have an ounce of sense left would 
rather have milk, $nd besides, milk is the cheapest. 


March, 1933 

MOUNTING TAXES 

Taxes in the United States are fourteen billion dollars, inter¬ 
est on our debts is ten billion dollars, interest and taxes are 
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twenty-four billion dollars, more than it is possible for the people 
to pay. 

The question is: How did we get that way? The only hon¬ 
est answer is that we did not know enough to do the business 
of the country as it should have been done. What is the reason 
for it? We have spent billions in this country for education, and 
we pride ourselves that we are an educated people. But under 
the present condition of things we will have to acknowledge that 
we don’t know much. However, there are a few among the 
younger generation that are waking up to the fact that our 
education is lacking in some vital points. Here is one from the 
“Voice of the People” column of the Chicago Tribune, and this 
writer seems to have seen the light: 

“Yesterday the entire world was electrified by the news of 
President Roosevelt’s proclamation of a banking holiday for the 
United States. Yet today as I, a senior in the college of com¬ 
merce of the University of Illinois, sat through an entire day of 
classes, not once was this history making question even men¬ 
tioned, and three-quarters of those classes were business courses. 

“Possibly I am wrong and look for a little too much from our 
college professors when I expect them to discuss some current 
economic problem. Maybe their only purpose is to teach us the 
economic theories of Aristotle and Plato, the Greek philosophers 
living in the fourth and fifth centuries B. C., but to my way of 
thinking, of far greater importance is the discussion of such 
problems as are now confronting us. I expect to graduate this 
June, and far more important and valuable to me would be a 
discussion of something more practical than ancient economic 
theories, the use of which has brought so much grief to this 
w r orld during the last few years. 

“Why don’t our college professors wake up to the fact 
that this is the twentieth century in which we are now living f 
Let them give us their ideas on current problems, provided they 
have any ideas. Even when these subjects are brought up for 
discussion by the students the instructors usually somehow or 
other manage to evade the question. Let them get up to date.” 
—Disgusted. 


March, 1933 

INDIANA’S DICTATOR 

For the last several years most of us have been doing some 
talking about the depression and saying something should be 
done, and certainly things have been and are now being done 
in a most direct and speedy way, in the state of Indiana and in 
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all rules and regulations of our form of government. An emer¬ 
gency existed and our state legislature gave Governor McNutt 
the national government. They are breaking all precedents and 
dictatorial powers which he used to such an extent that it was 
useless to try to get anything through the legislature unless it 
had his sanction, and both the house and senate voted for bills 
proposed by the governor without consideration or question. 

It has been about the same at Washington. Roosevelt and 
his advisers have decided what should be done and our august 
law making bodies have just acted as a rubber stamp and passed 
the bills as Roosevelt told them. We are not criticizing or com¬ 
plaining of what is being done, but just interested in the changed 
manner of doing business at Indianapolis and Washington. Ours 
is a democratic, representative government. We elect represent¬ 
atives to go to Indianapolis and Washington to make our laws, 
and the governor and president have powers to approve or reject 
them; but in this new dispensation the governor and president 
tell our representatives w r hat laws should be made and they go 
ahead and do as they are told, and do not seem to give any 
thought or consideration to what they are doing—just leave it 
to the dictators. 

There was a very small minority who did not approve of the 
banking agreement—Borah, Carey, Dale, La Follette, Nye, Costi- 
gan and Shipstead. Whether or not they had any good reason 
time will tell. It is a new plan of operation for the United 
States, and it may be just what we need. The old idea of the 
congress of the United States was to get together and pass laws 
for the benefit of the whole people of the country, but of late 
each congressman or senator seems to get the idea that his busi¬ 
ness is to get some special privilege for his particular locality, 
and if some congressman would vote for his bill, he would vote 
for the other fellow’s bill, and the results were trouble. 

This dictatorship business seems to be growing. Mayor R. 
O. Johnson of Gary wanted to dig a ditch and the aldermen did 
not give it support, and he told them he was going ahead and dig 
it anyhow. You see, we have a new dispensation, and I suppose 
it is the easiest way out. The people as a whole have not taken 
enough interest in our government to be able to vote intelli¬ 
gently on the questions of interest to them, and now our repre¬ 
sentatives either don ft know T enough or they do not w ant to be 
bothered about studying the thing out. So they just turn the job 
over to the governor or president and let them tell them what to 
do. Looking over the w orld as a w-hole, government is a very 
serious matter, and no government is better than the people make 
it, especially our form of government. 
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March, 1933 

THE PEACE CONFERENCE 

Prime Minister MacDonald of England is visiting around 
among his neighbors—Italy, France and Germany, trying to come 
to some understanding in regard to the peace of Europe, and, of 
course, would like the United States to join in for permanent 
peace. We do not know whether or not they can fix it up. But 
we are satisfied of this: If we are Christian nations and our 
religion means anything, it should be done. For two thousand 
years we have been taught to love one another and to do unto 
others as we wish to be done by. If we can settle our differ¬ 
ences only by going to war and killing one another, we have not 
much Christianity nor religion. 

And as a matter of business judgment, it is time we had 
learned that war does not pay even the victorious. War has 
kept the w^orld in poverty and misery. If the people of this 
world would use a little common sense and decency and be 
honest, every man, woman and child in the w hole world could live 
in comfort, if not in luxury. The good Lord has provided an 
abundance for all and it is just our infernal ignorance and 
meanness that causes all the trouble. 

Some of our wise war lords are trying to< come to an under¬ 
standing of what means should be used in war to kill one another 
off. They would have the deadly gases, submarines and some oth¬ 
er desperate means for killing people outlawed, so that it would 
be more humane. Now, what is the difference? Would it be 
more agreeable to be struck by a cannon ball and knocked all to 
pieces than it would be to be drowned by a submarine? Or, 
would it be more humane to be killed by having a bayonet run 
through you several times than to have your life snuffed out by 
deadly gas? They say that our modern inventions have pro¬ 
duced a gas that, dropped from airplanes, would wipe out the 
whole population of New York City in one bold stroke! What a 
fine idea, to do it up in that wholesale way! And it would be 
cheaper than killing them with cannon balls and probably just 
as humane. 

So why try to make w r ar pleasant and agreeable? Either 
agree to do away w r ith war, or else make it hell and do your 

d-est. It would be like the law against carrying firearms. 

The bad buy them, anyway, and the good get shot. 


THE PRESIDENT'S FARM RELIEF PROPOSAL 
There may be some reason for objection to the proposed 
President Roosevelt farm relief bill; but we believe the proposed 
refinancing of the mortgage indebtedness of the farmers, pro- 
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posed by the president, is one of the best things that have yet 
been proposed for permanent prosperity. This country must 
have a foundation to build on; and the farm, the farm owner 
and his family are the best possible foundation we can have. Our 
government for the last twenty years has been killing the goose 
that laid the golden eggs by taxing farm lands for more than it 
was possible to pay, and by putting up high tariff walls in the 
interests of manufacturers and to the detriment of agriculture, 
until the farmers have their lands mortgaged to the insurance 
companies and the big monied interests to the extent that it is 
threatening the foundation of our best interest—agriculture. 

Jay Pearce of Eagle Creek township in this county is hired 
by a big insurance company to superintend between eighty and 
ninety farms that this insurance company has come in possession 
of through foreclosure of mortgage, which means that the owners 
have lost their farms, and the insurance company has got them. 
This means that these farms will now be worked by renters, 
which is not the right condition for the prosperity of the United 
States. 

There are only three sources of wealth—farming, mining and 
fishing. All others may be classed as parasites, getting their 
blood from the source and living from the foundation. History 
shows that all down through the ages, when the foundation has 
been neglected, the whole structure has crumbled. 

The price of farm products broke eight or ten years before it 
struck the other interests, but it finally broke down the whole 
system, because the farmers’ buying power was weakened. There¬ 
fore, President Roosevelt shows he is long-headed and has fine 
business judgment in helping the farmers to have their farms 
and homes, not only for the interest of the farmers, but for the 
continued interest and prosperity of the whole United States. 


April, 1933 

THE WONDERS OF BEER 
I see by the papers what wonderful things beer is doing. 
Would you believe it—through lack of beer during the last thir¬ 
teen years we have had crime, racketeering and depression, and 
now the ‘'happy days are here again.” Everything is lovely and 
business is booming—$1,580,000 worth of beer sold up to Sunday, 
April 9. One man would not become a citizen of the United 
States until we got legal beer. He pronounced it “good” and 
took out his citizenship papers. My lady and her spouse got 
“tanked up” on beer and they loosened up their purse strings 
and made the dry goods market boom. 

Lake and Porter counties, first beer district, used 10,000 
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cases in the first two days. Calumet City is having a real beer 
boom. Men came from Valparaiso and Michigan City to quench 
their thirst in the oasis of beer and rye bread. By a very scien¬ 
tific experiment they find they can drink more standing than 
sitting. We suppose they will all stand now. 

Mrs. Charles Sabin, the queen bee of the Women’s Organi¬ 
zation for National Prohibition Reform, begs the dear people 
that they obey the liquor law, and appeals to their consciences. 
Mrs. Sabin must be young and tender to make such an appeal as 
that to the liquor interests, or she would know that they do not 
have such a thing as a conscience. They don’t know what it is, 
and, as for obeying the liquor law, does she expect them tot We 
don’t; for we tried that for two hundred years, and we could not 
get them to obey the law's, and so we put them out of business. 
They may have learned something, but you watch their smoke. 
If they do not get back to their old habits, I miss my guess. 

For downright sop, slop, flapdoodle, foolishness, rot. ridicul¬ 
ousness and disgusting damphoolishness this beer stuff they are 
carrying in the “w'orld’s greatest newspaper” and others beat 
anything we have seen for seventy-five years. Now, what is the 
real truth about this beer business? They have finally got the 
revenue down to $150,000,000. If the government gets $150,- 
000,000 revenue the people will have to spend $1,500,000,000 for 
beer. If they pay out that much for beer, they w r ill buy that much 
less of articles that are much more valuable and useful than 
beer—good homes, good clothes, good food, and good amuse¬ 
ments. That is positively certain. It was always so and always 
will be so, and you can’t get away from it. 

One of the much quoted phrases is: 4 'Happy days are here 
again.” When you get your happiness and enthusiasm out of a 
bottle, it is of short duration, and the reaction is sorrow and 
misery. It has always been so and always w T ill be so. When you 
expect this beer business to bring happiness and prosperity, you 
are barking up the wrong tree. 

—S. B. W 


FARM ORGANIZATIONS 

In talking of farm organizations people have said, and are 
still saying, "O yes, but they won’t stick together.” That may 
have been the truth in the past, but for a number of years it is 
far from the truth. There is no body of men, nor organization, 
that are sticking together in the state of Indiana and the United 
States as a whole, and having as much influence on legislation, 
both in the state and nation, as the organized farmers, and the 
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history of our last legislature and the present business of our law 
making body at Washington will prove this. And we will make 
another claim, and can prove it: They have the most advanced 
outlook and most constructive ideas of any body of men or or¬ 
ganization in this country. 

While other interests were selfishly trying to get the advan¬ 
tage in laws and regulations, the American farmer has always 
fought for a square deal and justice for all, and they are doing 
that where it is possible. But the middlemen have acted the hog 
to such an extent and will not listen to reason, and the farmers 
may have to do some pretty severe things to bring them to their 
senses in the way of buying and selling co-operatively, which they 
are now doing, having just got fairly started. But at a late meet¬ 
ing at Indianapolis of the Farm Bureau Co-operative, the report 
shows that the state system has a net worth of over one million 
dollars and has returned about the same amount in cash funds 
to its members in profits. The International Harvester Com¬ 
pany kept the prices of their farm machinery up so high that the 
Co-operative made other arrangements and are now getting their 
machinery for half the cost, and they should do the same with the 
prices of farm products. 

Who was it in the state legislature who got the tax rate for 
operating expenses to the limit of $1.00 on $100.00? Whose in¬ 
fluence put the gross income tax over? It was the farmers, 
through the Farm Bureau. Who is sending Bill Settle and a lot 
of forward looking men down to Washington, D. C., to look af¬ 
ter the best interests of the country in general and the farmers 
in particular? The Farm Bureau, backed by the farmers. The 
farmers right now are at work (not out of a job) 100 per cent, 
doing their full duty feeding the people of the United States and 
some to spare for Europe, while the other industries have “laid 
down on the job” and have no money to buy the farmers’ pro¬ 
ducts. 

The other fellows have to go to work regardless of wages, 
and start the machinery going, and then we will grow into some¬ 
thing. Organized labor is acting the fool and blocking the whole 
business. If you fellows don't want to come in and play fair 
and square, we can get along without you. 


The court has nfonkeyed around in Arizona trying Winnie 
Ruth Judd so long she has gone crazy; or they are now trying to 
prove she is crazy. The delay and foolishness of the courts are 
enough to drive anybody crazy. In fact, we must all be crazy 
to stand for so much foolishness. Harry K. Thaw was tried for 
killing a man and was found guilty. There was so much money 
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back of him they decided he was insane and several other things, 
and he was kept in court for over twenty years on different 
charges; all because they could get money out of him, and they 
got it. Are our courts looking for justice or for money ? 


May, 1933 


MOB RULE 


The American people are influenced by mob rule and rough- 
house tactics. Last Saturday morning's Chicago Tribune had a 
front page picture showing the farmer mob attacking Judge 
Bradley of Iowa because he refused to act as they requested. 
One headline on the front page read: “Iowa Troopers Hunt Mob 
That Attacked Judge," and another: “Farm Bill Wins 64 to 20." 
The farmers have plead and begged for the last twenty years for 
help from congress to put them on an equality under the law 
with other interests, and nothing could be done. Coolidge ve¬ 
toed one bill that congress passed, and Hoover could not see his 
way clear to get action. 

The farmers made no headway with our lawmakers as long 
as they pled and begged in a peaceable way. But w’hen they 
adopted the rough-house tactics of the labor organizations, our 
lawmakers began to sit up and take notice that something will 
have to be done, or there is going to be trouble. Labor never 
got recognition until they used force and killed people. Most of 
their organizations have been, if they are not now, headed by 
men with a criminal record. 

Carrie Nation, with her little hatchet, probably did more 
for the temperance cause than any one person in the United 
States. Force seems to influence the majority of people more 
than any amount of peaceful reasoning. Where is this leading 
us to? A lawless nation. The racketeer is an outgrowth of the 
spirit of control by fear, and if that is not put down, it will be 
the ruin of this country. If our lawmakers and the people are 
governed by fear, more than by reason and justice, we are headed 
for the rocks. 


May, 1933 

THE RACKETEERS 

The business interests in the big cities of the cleaning and 
dyeing industry, tailors, teamsters and other industries have been 
bulldozed by the racketeers for the last ten or tw elve years, who 
have fleeced millions of dollars out of legitimate business through 
fear of bombings, window smashing, acid throwing, shooting and 
killing. The people have stood for it up to this time, but now 
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there seems to be a concerted action in Chicago to throw the lot 
overboard and clean house. The most surprising thing of the 
whole business is: Why did the people put up with it? 

The only explanation is dishonesty and cowardice, else they 
never could have gotten the hold they did. Some of those inter¬ 
ested in business would hire these hoodlums to injure the business 
of their competitors, expecting to gain by that action, and in that 
way the gangsters got in and got control, and made life miser¬ 
able and the cost tremendous whenever the racketeers got con¬ 
trol. And these racketeers are so organized that it is going to 
be no easy job to oust them, but it can be done and w ill be done,, 
because business cannot go on under that condition of things. 

The final sufferers, who passed the bill, were the public and 
they are vitally interested that a cleaning up shall be made. 


WHERE ARE WE? 

The president and congress are still working hard trying to 
clear the road to go forward to progress and prosperity. We are 
all very much interested in what is being done, but sometimes it 
is hard for the common garden variety of us people to know just 
where we are, or to understand just what they are trying to do. 
Here is a sample, as one fellow sees it: 

“An economist is a man who knows a great deal about a very 
little, and who goes along knowing more and more about less and 
less, until finally he knows practically everything about nothing. 
A broker, on the other hand, is a man who knows very little about 
a great deal, and keeps on knowing less and less about more and 
more until finally he knows practically nothing about every¬ 
thing.” 

Values are going up on most everything, and speculators are 
getting in their work. One fellow walked into a grain broker’s 
office and bought 50,000 bushels of corn. Sold it in a short time 
at tw ? o cents advance and had $1,000 profit. Then he and his 
wife went to see the races at Louisville. Easy enough to make 
money now on a rising market. But what busted most of them 
was a falling market. The president’s talk over the radio on 
Sunday evening had a very beneficial and soothing effect; and 
that is the object of his talk—to come directly to the people and 
tell them just what they are trying to do, and how they expect 
to work it out. He doesn’t claim to be infallible, but just doing 
the best he can with the horrible mess we have gotten into. The 
president said that Theodore Roosevelt told him that if he could 
be right 75 per cent of the time he would come up to the full 
measure of his hopes. The Herald and Examiner and some of the 
other newspapers claim that congress has abdicated its functions 
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and made the president a dictator, which the president denies and 
says, “The only thing that has been happening has been to desig¬ 
nate the president as the agency to carry out certain of the pur¬ 
poses of congress. This was constitutional and in keeping with 
the past American traditions. It seems, from reading the Hearst 
papers, that they think the president is doing all right, but are 
blaming congress for letting him do it. Most people are anxious 
that something should be done, and that F. D. Roosevelt is doing 
as well as anybody could do. He says, “We cannot ballyhoo our¬ 
selves back to prosperity. I am going to be honest at all times 
with the people of the country.’’ I believe the people believe it 
and as a w'hole are going to stand back of him. 

I w r ould say that Mr. Reno and his farm strikers are showing 
mighty poor judgment at this time, w r hen something is trying to 
be done for them, to kick up a row and make a disturbance. They 
would have been justified at one time in taking such action. But 
now, when everybody seems anxious and is working to get things 
straightened out, it seems at least poor business and judgment in 
calling this farm strike. 


WHY NOT? 

In the May Forum Magazine Claire Williams has an article 
headed: “Why Not Teach Some of These Things?” I will here 
quote from the article as follow’S: 

“In normal cases, the power to express thought measures 
the power to think. A population that cannot express itself 
clearly and accurately cannot think. It is for the good of these 
that its people should be able to think at least to a sufficient ex¬ 
tent to explain why they do or do not want certain things that 
is of interest to the public. At present the bulk of the population 
do not think at all on questions of public interest. Instead they 
rehearse favorite catch phrases which have the pow r er to arouse 
in them this or that set of emotions w'hich they enjoy experienc¬ 
ing; and they then proceed to vote or behave according as these 
emotions impel.” 

She thinks children at a very early age should be taught 
properly and understandingly. “The bulk of the population 
could learn much more if they had enough command of language 
so that they could read. Listen, and talk understandingly. We 
should now have a much more intelligent electorate if so many of 
its members hadn’t been going around up to the age of six or 
seven in heathen darkness.” “The more children know at seven 
the better their chances are to learn a reasonable amount by the 
time they are seventeen.” “As matters now stand, those who 
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most need physical training are least likely to get it. Those who 
need it least crowd the athletic fields. My idea is that trained 
muscles, trained hands, and trained brains are a better prepara¬ 
tion for life than a severely restricted vocational course.” 

“It would be much better for the state to have the kind of 
people who can and will do their own singing, even though it is 
not very good, than those that loll back beside the radio and lis¬ 
ten to crooners w'ho don't sing much better. I should teach an 
elementary sort of political economy, which would boil down to 
about this. ‘What goes up must come down,’ including stocks. 

“Kick hard enough against the law of supply and demand, 
and you will stub your toe. Starve the farmers too long, and 
you will starve yourself. A protective tariff is a good thing for 
an infant industry, but w r hen that infant gets to the size of the 
United States Steel, it might be a good idea to^ try taking away 
the bottle. If you spend more than you have, you will be poor. 
If you spend less than your income, you stand a chance to pros¬ 
per. If you are poor, you can’t afford both trash and substantial 
things. You won’t usually get something for nothing. You 
can’t sell without buying. No man can gain an inordinate 
amount of money without causing hardship for others.” “Our 
people are in a wild confusion as to know what they ought to 
w r ant. Yet they need never have gone so astray if the leaders 
and teachers of the people had spoken old truths w T ith authority.” 

Believe it or not, she has ideas and they may be good. We 
are spending a lot of money for education, and we want to get 
the most possible out of it. 


THE JEWS 

Why all this persecution of the Jews throughout the ages? 
Just of late, the new ruler of Germany, Hitler, is making it par¬ 
ticularly severe. It was always so. The so-called Christians al¬ 
ways seemed to think they had a perfect right to make life mis¬ 
erable for the Jew. He has been driven from pillar to post the 
world over, and he had to fight for every inch of his possessions. 
With all of that he has been a great factor in the progress of 
the world. 

The good people seem to think it is God’s judgment; so they 
give the poor Jew r no sympathy, until of late, with this Hitler 
brutality, the Christian churches and people have shown consid¬ 
erable interest in the abuse of the Jews and have given them 
some sympathy. To be sure, the Jews crucified Jesus, and Jesus 
was a Jew himself. If the Jews should carry the blame of putting 
Jesus to death, why should not the race have the credit of produc- 
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ing the Christ, which should reflect as great honor upon his race 
as his crucifixion reflects dishonor? If we understand the spirit 
of Christ, he would condemn the treatment that the so-called 
Christian people have meted out to the Jews. 

If we would conscientiously follow the Scriptures—“Do un¬ 
to others as you would be done by,” “Forgive us our trespasses 
as we forgive them that trespass against us,” and “Let him that 
is without sin cast the first stone”—if these were followed to the 
letter, the Jew would fare much better than he has done. 


MORE THAN ONE ANGLE 

This unemployment we have been having in the United 
States for the last few years has more than one angle of serious¬ 
ness. The cost to the taxpayers at this time is tremendous and is 
liable to continue if some determined action is not taken to stop 
part of the people from living in idleness at the expense of the 
other part who are willing to work. To be sure, we know that a 
majority of the people that are now forced to idleness will work 
and will be glad to go to work when an opportunity is offered. 
But there are thousands in this country who will not make an 
effort to make an honest, independent living by the sweat of their 
own brow if the public will feed them. It has always been so to 
a few. But this depression has educated a great number in this 
country to the fact that they will be fed if they do not work. 

We will have to follow the example of Captain John Smith, 
who found that the colonists would not work if they could get 
food and shelter without labor. He was forced to establish the 
law, “He who does not work shall not eat.” We have been es¬ 
tablishing the law that every man, woman and child shall eat 
whether or not they work. Of course, it was right under the cir¬ 
cumstances, but if there is a possible chance for the idle to find 
any kind of work, let them go to it or starve. In this depression 
our sympathy has been with the depressed taxpayer who in many 
cases, after paying taxes and other necessary expense, did not 
live as well as those fed by the public. So we have put thrift and 
honest endeavor to a disadvantage, which must not be. We have 
seen gangs of these indigents given labor by working on the road. 
They did not want work, according to the way they worked. 
They were killing time, and expected to be fed just the same. 


LEADER FOUND AT LAST 

Our president is certainly hitting high strides and getting 
away with it. He has gotten things on the move in the United 
States and now is tackling the whole world. He is going at such 
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a fast pace no one has time to object to his proposals. He has 
the whole world hypnotized, and they act on his every sugges¬ 
tion. 

He must have some good guardian angel that is controlling 
his actions. “Gabriel over the White House 55 has nothing on 
Roosevelt. He was only the imagination of some fertile brain, 
and Roosevelt is the blood and bone of a real live man. Here in 
this great depression we have found the Moses to lead us out of 
the wilderness, and everybody seems willing to be led, and 
mighty glad that some one has the courage to do it. He will be 
all right and crowned king by the whole world if he succeeds. 
But what will it be if he fails? There is only an inch difference 
between a hero and a fool. To be a hero, you must undertake 
something most people are afraid of and succeed. And if you 
fail, people will call you a fool for undertaking it. 

Our president is certainly a brave man to undertake all that 
he does, and we are going to give him credit, and hope the good 
guardian angel is directing him right. He has one great faculty 
necessary for a successful leader. He can get along and control 
men and make them feel he knows w T hat he is driving at, and get¬ 
ting splendid co-operation in what he undertakes. He is not only 
general manager of the United States, but if he puts over the 
plan of the whole world, cutting down on their war machinery 
and expense, it will be an untold blessing to millions of people 
and a step forward in Christian civilization. 

In every great calamity of the worlds history there has been 
provided a savior. And let us believe that Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt is our savior in this case. He has taken a wrecked 
machine. If he can put it together again and get it to work he 
deserves the credit. 


June, 1933 

COSTS MUST BE LOWERED 

A. F. Hall, president of the Lincoln Life Insurance Company, 
talking to delegates at a meeting recently, said that business 
must be done at a lower cost than it was done through the boom 
period. The high cost of everything was the big item that bust¬ 
ed us. The high cost of government was only one thing. Every¬ 
body, he said, got the idea they were millionaires and acted ac¬ 
cordingly. Every man must ride to work in a gas wagon. The 
Ford at first satisfied their ambition but, as wages increased, 
their next car was a Super-Six which took more gas and cost 
more to re-tire; and, of course, the women had to have more 
clothes and cosmetics to “keep up with the Joneses. 55 The or- 
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dinary restaurant was not a satisfying portion, so they had to 
have a fish dinner at two dollars a plate, and then to the theater. 

The neighbors all must belong to the County Club at $400 
a membership and one hundred per year assessments, and a ban¬ 
quet and dance at five to ten dollars per evening. And most of 
them could not pay the grocery bill, although they were getting 
big wages. Carpenters, masons and plumbers charged so much 
for their services that the cost of houses was so high that the 
ordinary mortal could not afford to build. If some brave soul 
did build he plastered it with mortgages and, after a hopeless 
struggle, lost it. 

If the ordinary family has sickness and a member must go 
to a hospital, it will wreck that family’s financial structure for 
years. It has been too expensive to be born and most people 
can’t afford to die. Our American standard of living has been 
too much for most of us, and it might be well if our living were 
more simple and less expensive, so that in the long run we would 
have more satisfaction and happiness in life. 

June, 1933 

AUTO EXHIBIT AT THE WORLD’S FAIR 

The outstanding thing of the Century of Progress is the au¬ 
tomobile and what goes with it. General Motors have spent a 
million dollars, more or less, to show how they make automo¬ 
biles. In an immense building, with all the machinery and ap¬ 
pliances, an army of workmen are making automobiles, and on a 
gallery extending all around the workshop the visitors are shown 
how they do it. If you want to buy one after you see it made, it 
can be done right there. A man drove a machine into Griffith 
the other day that he had bought there. 

The lubricating oils, gasoline, rubber, cotton fabric, and ev¬ 
erything that goes into an automobile, are very much in evidence, 
showing that they have faith to believe that this country is not 
down and out as far as the auto is concerned. They are getting 
ready for the five-day wreek and the six-hour day and expect the 
American people to spend at least part of their money on autos, 
and use up at least a good part of their leisure time wearing out 
these machines. 

Leroy L. Hunter, Chicago engineer, who has a vision of more 
autos and more congestion of our roads, proposes a super-high- 
way across Lake Michigan, thirty-seven miles long and eight 
miles out in the lake at Gary, making a harbor thirty miles long 
and eight miles wide at the widest place. The barrier will be two 
hundred and seventy feet wide on top, will carry four railroad 
tracks and tw r o fifty-foot automobile roads. Autos will pay fifty 
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merits each passage, and no speed limit, which will bring in $18,- 
000,000 a year. The enterprise will only cost $50,000,000. So 
what is the matter with that? In three years it will pay for it¬ 
self, with interest. 

But we would rather have some private enterprise take this 
over and make a big thing out of it, than to depend on taxpayers 
paying for it. There is one thing sure—this depression has not 
killed all the extravagant ideas. 

COMMENTS ON “WHAT IS JUSTICE?” 

Was very much interested in the editorial concerning milk 
headed “What Is Justice?” That whole business shows a very 
fine combination of interests and the ones that are doing the 
most work and furnishing the most capital are getting the least 
out of it. For right sharp practice and shrewd business schem¬ 
ing the milk wagon drivers take the cake. They have an iron- 
bound, copper-bottom organization which has defied depression 
and circumstance and has built up a two million dollar surplus 
for the organization in Chicago, which was a great temptation 
for the racketeers to break in on, and about a year and a half 
ago they kidnapped their president and it cost the organization 
fifty thousand dollars to get him back. 

That did not satisfy the racketeers. They wanted to get in 
on the organization and get a rake-off. But the old secretary. 
Uncle Steve Sumner, who is old enough (about 80) to have 
opinions of his own about dividing up with a bunch of grafters, 
would not consent to their dictation, so he prepared for a con¬ 
test by transforming his union headquarters, which was an old 
mansion out on Ashland boulevard, into a steel encased, bullet¬ 
proof fortress which was electrically charged and provided in a 
most complete manner with firearms, machine guns, and gren¬ 
ades, and if that is not enough to keep the racketeers at bay, 
every room can be transformed into a prison gas chamber. This 
preparation for the receiving of the hoodlums seems to be satis¬ 
factory, as up to date we have not heard of the racketeers get¬ 
ting control of the milk wagon drivers , business. 

Uncle Steve seems to have a sense of the ridiculous when he 
says, “I would like to take this fort of ours, just as it stands, and 
move it down there next to the reproduction of Fort Dearborn 
and put a sign 4m it: 'A Century of Progress’.” 

Another thing would be interesting—make a statement of the 
capital invested and work done to produce a quart of milk, and 
then make a statement of work done to distribute a quart of milk 
by the milk wagon drivers, and put a sign on that: 

“A Century of Progress.” 
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A GREAT SHOW IN A GREAT CITY 

You know, we have a great show or exhibition up in Chicago 
which they call “A Century of Progress / 9 That means, in other 
words, one hundred years of improvement. And to be sure, in 
some lines it is wonderful. There has been more progress in the 
last one hundred years in the arts and sciences and machinery to 
help produce the needs of mankind in every position of life, ten 
to one, than in any period in the history of man. But when we 
were at the height of this great progress we blew up or busted. 
It seemed our balloon of progress was blown too full and she 
collapsed, scattering wrecks and desolation over the whole coun¬ 
try, showing this progress was top heavy or lopsided. At any 
rate, it w as not ’well balanced. 

Their reproduction of Fort Dearborn—in under the shadow 
of skyscrapers along Michigan avenue—sets one to thinking on 
the century of progress. What manner of men built Fort Dear¬ 
born? And then, step by step, built Chicago with its wonderful 
business and buildings, until now it is one of the wonders of the 
world for enterprise and business, and the shame of the w'orld 
for political grafting, high-jacking, racketeering, and general 
public corruption, until it is dangerous for honest men to go 
home at night for fear of being held up on their door step, and 
teachers of its schools can't be paid on account of bad manage¬ 
ment and dishonesty in public business? How' much progress do 
these latter enumerations mean over the men and women who 
built Fort Dearborn and the city of Chicago? If the citizens who 
now inhabit Chicago had the honesty, virttie and bravery of the 
people w ho built Chicago, they would not stand for a lot of things 
they now put up with, and if Chicago is going to continue to pro¬ 
gress, the citizens as a w'hole must rise up and banish rotten poli¬ 
tics, racketeering, graft and corruption in all forms, or they 
won't show r much progress in the next hundred years. 


TOO MUCH RUBBER IN THE LAW NOW 

We have a law’ which w*as passed by our last legislature gov¬ 
erning the sale of beer in Indiana, w herein it could only be sold 
in bottles. And now, according to the papers. State Beer Czar 
Paul Fry is going to legalize draught beer. How in thunder is 
Paul Fry going to legalize draught beer when the law' says it is 
to be sold only in bottles? We have heard our Prosecutor Estill 
talk before a dry meeting when he wanted votes and say to that 
meeting, “With the backing of such men as you we can enforce 
the law r . M He now says, according to the paper, “The people 
want draught beer and I favor stretching the law to give it to 
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them.” He is mighty accommodating! Some people want to 
murder, others to kidnap, and some want to rob banks and peo¬ 
ple. We suppose that if there were enough of them to make a 
good bunch of voters, Mr. Estill could stretch the law and ac¬ 
commodate them. 

We are hearing a great deal about crime these days, and of 
course it is all brought about by selling legalized beer. We 
haven’t prohibition now, so you can’t lay it on to that. It must 
be the beer. It is neither beer nor prohibition. It is the humbug 
of our courts in partnership with crime for the money that is in 
it. We have had entirely too much of the kind of business that 
Mr. Estill proposes to do. Mt. Estill’s business is to enforce the 
law. It is not his business to give people what they want. 

Yes, and everybody declared the saloon would never come 
back. It is just about back now, and it will be coming back more 
and more. Mr. Estill will say: “If the people want the saloon, 
stretch the law and let them have it.” The liquor interests are 
living up to their reputation. They never would obey the laws, 
and we don’t expect them to obey the laws now. If the Eight¬ 
eenth Amendment is repealed we expect to see hell break loose 
and run rampant over the country, with the baser element in 
power. If the people as a whole have not enough common de¬ 
cency and virtue after seeing the results of this condition in our 
land, do not rise up and abolish it. We are doomed as a govern¬ 
ment, because a decent government can be run only on honor and 
virtue. 


ARTHUR BRISBANE AGAIN 

Any one that writes as much as Arthur Brisbane in the 
Herald and Examiner and other papers is sure to say some good 
things and some foolish things. For instance: “Aimee Semple 
McPherson Hutton, who saves souls when at home in Los An¬ 
geles, having seen A Century of Progress, reports there is every¬ 
thing there, from the wickedness of Satan to the glory of God.” 
Brisbane says millions have gone there without noticing anything 
suggesting Satan, except perhaps a glass of 3.2 beer. Perhaps 
Mr. Brisbane did not visit the “Streets of Paris.” 

“Men who will drink bath-tub gin with w r ood alcohol will 
bet on horse races.” Brisbane grow’s eloquent on the successful 
flights of the flying machines across the oceans—drawing a nerve 
wrecking picture that would make your hair stand up—of the 
terrible possibilities of those foreign flying machines coming over 
here loaded with deadly gas and killing all of us and destroying 
our cities. According to his vivid imagination we are in great 
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danger of being completely wiped out by these foreign flying ma¬ 
chines. He is very anxious we build flying machines that can 
head them off. We feel he is unduly concerned and sometimes 
wonder if he has not an interest in flying machine building. 


WHO KNOWS? 

Huey P. Long, United States senator, seems to be in the lime¬ 
light because somebody hit him while he was attending the Chari¬ 
ty Benefit at Long Island on August 26. He seems to be the shin¬ 
ing mark of the sharp shafts of most of the newspapers. Whether 
or not he deserves all this we question. We have heard him speak 
over the radio and we have read his speeches and articles in the 
papers, and it appears to us that it may be possible he is more 
right than some of his critics are. 

Charles Sumner, in the heat of the slavery question, was hit 
over the head with a cane. That did not prove that he was in 
the wrong. Jesus Christ was nailed to the cross, but that did not 
prove he was in the wrong. And Huey Long being hit while at¬ 
tending a party does not prove anything in particular. 

He is claiming there is too much money or wealth in a few 
hands and there must be a more equal distribution if things are 
going to work right. One per cent of the people of the United 
States owning more than the ninety-nine per cent is not right, 
he says, and he fights for it. And it may be, some of that one 
per cent got him hit over the head, thinking it might 4 ‘cool him 
off” and stop his interfering with their money-getting. 


THE AUTOMOBILE 

Arthur Brisbane says: “It should be remembered that in¬ 
creased automobile sales are a sure indication of increased pros¬ 
perity,” while other people of good judgment will declare that 
the automobile has been the means of wrecking the country. 

People are now buying autos, but they are not building 
houses. It seems to us a great many would show better judg¬ 
ment if they would build a home instead of buying an auto; and 
buy furniture for this house instead of buying gas and tires. 
Brisbane writes for the interest of the paper and the auto adver¬ 
tisers are good payers to the paper. It may be that this “new 
deal” will upset all rules of life, but we believe the old habit of 
economy and thrift will still hold good for success. 

CRITICISM OF THE NR A 

There is more criticism of what the NRA is doing in the way 
of causing less production in agriculture, plowing under one- 
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fourth of the cotton crop, killing off 400,000 pigs and 100,000 
breeding sows to lessen pork production, and lessening wheat 
production, more than any other item. It doesn’t look right, 
and may be ridiculous. But tell us, please, by what other means 
you can increase the price of the farmer’s products. 

Everyone has become used to the farmer working hard, long 
hours, producing big crops and feeding the world with cheap 
products, while the manufacturer has gotten laws passed giving 
him a monopoly of the American markets and causing the Eu¬ 
ropean markets to close against the farmer’s products because 
they could not make the exchange. Labor organized and caused 
high wages. The business of the country got lop-sided, and then 
collapsed entirely. And now some of them are not satisfied to 
give the farmer equality with the rest. It must be done, or we 
will never have prosperity. 


TO VERNON ANDERSON 

You may be sure, Vernon Anderson, that Griffith could not 
hide the highly ambitious young man. If he had ambition and 
capacity, and a daring to go ahead and do things, the world 
would find him out and put him on a pedestal for great power. 

One of the greatest men the world ever produced was born 
in poverty in Kentucky, was obscured in poverty in Indiana, and 
fought his way up in Illinois. Log houses and lack of opportuni¬ 
ties did not keep that boy down. By his very determination and 
courage he arose to the highest position in the gift of man. 

Opportunities are not all dead yet, as some of our young 
people seem to think. There is more need right now for brains 
and ambition than ever before. As the country grows and de¬ 
velops, and the population gets more dense, the greater will be 
the problems in all lines of endeavor. President Roosevelt right 
now could add more ambitious, brainy young men to his brain 
trust to help lift the Ship of State out of the bog. We would 
never have gotten swamped had we had more and better brains 
and more honesty in the management of our business and gov¬ 
ernment. We have had more conceit and vanity in our business 
than brains. 

We need young men with ambition and brains right now in 
the world of business and politics. The young man who will 
now enter politics as a profession with courage, honesty, ca¬ 
pacity and determination, and educate the people to the real 
needs of this country, can have anything in sight if the people 
know enough to appreciate him. If they do not, this country is 
doomed and there is no help for it—under this form of govern¬ 
ment. 
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And in passing, Mr. Anderson, what is the matter with our 
education in this country? We have spent billions on education, 
and where are the results? We have not enough business 
brains in this country to run it. Instead of our educators' talk 
about more pay, they should give us more for our money. 


October, 1933 

SKOKIE MARSH TO BE MADE INTO BEAUTIFUL PARK 

We have become considerably interested in President Roose¬ 
velt's civilian conservation army, which as you know has enlisted 
320,000 young men and organized them into an army of industry, 
principally to give these young men employment, where they can 
be self-sustaining and also help their folks at home; and secon¬ 
darily, consideration for doing w’ork in reforestation, draining 
swamps, etc. As we have figured it out, it is costing from $500,* 
000 to $600,000 a day to keep this army going. 

In the first place, they paid out $25,000,000 on equipment. 
The 320,000 will average more than $1.00 a day in wages given 
them. It is costing $100,000 a day to feed them; they are clothed 
from head to foot at the expense of the government. Now they 
have commenced to build winter quarters up by Winnetka and 
Glencoe, northwest of Chicago, to cost $150,000. This no doubt is 
a good thing for the young men, but mighty expensive for the 
taxpayers. This Skokie marsh is a great territory of peat bogs 
growing wild grass, big w r eeds, willow's, and mosquitoes and frogs. 
The Skokie project, being the nearest to us, we drove up a week 
ago to get a first hand view of just w f hat they were doing and to 
determine whether they were doing something really w'orth while 
or just killing time, as some claim. We got there about noon and 
saw them eat dinner and they certainly did a good job of that. 
Everyone seemed to have a good appetite and stow r ed away a 
good portion of spare ribs, potatoes, gravy, sauerkraut, bread, 
butter, pie and coffee. They have one and a half hours for noon. 
We then went and watched them work in digging ditches and 
making lagoons, as this marsh is to be converted into a beautiful 
park which will contain seven lagoons of from nine to twenty- 
nine acres, altogether will cover 131 acres. 

You see, it is going to cost something, especially the way they 
are doing it. There are shovelers in the ditch and others with 
wheelbarrows. They have plank runways which carry the wheel¬ 
barrows of dirt from the ditch to an embankment which is built 
as a dyke to keep the flood w ater from overflowing this vast coun¬ 
try. In the construction of the lagoons the runways are long and 
up grade, and it is a mighty expensive process to make 131 acres 
of lagoons. They are not hurting themselves at work, but I 
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would say they are doing fully as much as the general gang on 
public works. The locality is going to be wonderfully beautiful; 
and so the \oung men that are put to work benefit, but how long 
can the taxpayers stand this and other drainage on their pocket- 
books, is a question. 

These jobless people must find work and go to work pretty 
soon—not go on a strike, as some of them are doing who have 
jobs. As Lincoln said: “We cannot live half free and half 
slaves.’’ Nor can half the people of this country support the 
other half very long. 


LAKE COUNTY FAIR 

There seems to be considerable interest and criticism on our 
late Lake County Agricultural Fair among those who have been 
interested in bygone years and know the history of our fair. 
The management and conduct of the late officers of the fair are 
astonishing if not positively ridiculous. 

Our county was organized in 1834, and from that date to 
1852 the settlement was comparatively rapid. Barring some 
grist mills, saw mills and blacksmith shops, they were all farmers 
—and generally high class and intelligent, and they organized the 
Lake County Agricultural Society, meeting once a year for the 
purpose of showing their products—both men and women—and 
having a good, sociable time. The early fair grounds, of ten 
acres, w r as north of the present grounds and on the west side of 
the street where Dr. Iddings and others now have their homes. 

This fair was conducted according to its original purpose up 
to the time of the great increase in population, caused by the 
manufacturing interests in the county, which made the attend¬ 
ance big and brought in a lot of money and a lot of other things 
that some of us thought were of no particular benefit to the peo¬ 
ple of the county. All kinds of fakers and gamblers wanted to 
ply their trade at the fair and tried their best to get control. 
Some years ago at one of our business meetings the place was 
filled with the toughest looking bunch of bums that could be 
raked up in the north end, and it w T as said some came from Chi¬ 
cago. Their object was to elect officers for the fair who would 
allow their low-life business to be carried on, but the better class 
of citizens rallied to the rescue and kept them out. 

When everything was soaring high the receipts of the fair 
were as much fls $47,000. At that time the help received $1,700, 
and they were paid good wages, too. A year ago a bunch of en¬ 
terprising young men from the north, who, it was said, were back¬ 
ed up by Commissioner Bar an, got the idea they wanted to run 
the fair, and they brought enough along to elect their men; a job 
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printer was elected president and a railroad man secretary. They 
knew about as much about running a decent county fair as a hog 
knows about heaven, and they made an awful botch of it and did 
a great deal more harm to the community than they did good. 
Their expense connected with the fair was $16,294.80. They 
took in $9,975.15, making a total deficit of $6,319.65. That is 
the officers 9 report. Some say when all bills are in it will be near 
$7,000. Their hired help bill was $2,445. They must have been 
paying more than one political obligation, as 4 1 Shuffle’’ Callahan 
relates through the Herald and Examiner. He worked for the 
Fair Association and got a check for his services, but it was re¬ 
turned marked “No Funds.” He says: “You can inform my 
public I am out of politics and will return to the fight game. 
This job at the fair was supposed to be a political plum for my 
services in the campaign last fall.” 

That is fine business—paying political debts of the north end 
through the Lake County Agricultural Society. It seems to us 
that it will be a bad boomerang which will come back hard. 

Fram all appearances they had neither business ability nor 
conscience, and they have made a bad mess of it. Now they have 
the 44 gall” to come before the county council to ask them to al¬ 
low the amount of their shortage out of the general funds of the 
county. The hearing was October 2, when farmers appeared be¬ 
fore the council objecting to any public money being paid for the 
support of that kind of a fair; and we feel that the council is 
good enough not to allow it. 

We have the finest fair grounds and buildings of any county 
in the state of Indiana, yes, of any in the United States. These 
grounds and buildings are owned by the county for the benefit of 
the people of Lake county, and its public spirited citizens should 
be interested in a good fair for the benefit of the community. 

At this time more than half the wealth of the county is in 
manufacturing. Why not change the name to '‘Industrial Fair,” 
—both agricultural and manufacturing—and put on an annual 
exhibit that we could be proud of? The schools could put on an 
educational exhibit, and the 4-H clubs have already made a good 
showing. They could be further encouraged and would attract 
and interest the best people in the county. 


MR. WOODBRIDGE PASSES ANOTHER MILESTONE 

Another year has passed by, and another birthday party held 
at Ross in honor of Sam Woodbridge’s eighty-fourth year. We 
begin to think he is never growing old. He has gotten used to 
years passing by and they have no effect on him. Mr. Wood- 
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bridge can remember back when the early settlers hauled grain 
to Ross with ox teams, and now he can sit on the front porch and 
sec the flying machines go by. Seventeen of his old friends and 
neighbors were there wishing him 84 years more of happy and 
useful life, and it looks as if he might make it. 

The average age of those present were 68.8 years, who were 
as follows: Samuel Woodbridge, 84; Louis Southworth, 74; Wm. 
Lohman, 76 ; Wm. Sikes, 74; Florence Koedyker, 62; Peter Bei- 
riger, 67; Wm. Nicholson, 62; Louis Vanderludt, 53; George 
Baker, 67; Wm. G. Woods, 82; James Forsythe, 62; Mathew J. 
Beiriger, 61; Alvin Bothwell, 72; Alexander Jameson, 60; Thom¬ 
as Turner, 75; Sam B. Woods, 78; John L. Johnson, 60. 

His daughters, Violet and Jessie, are fine to entertain and 
gave the large company a big feast of good things in the eve¬ 
ning. 


HAPPY DAYS ARE HERE AGAIN 

The wets are now in the position of the fellow who had a 
hold of the bear’s tail and going around in a circle. It was hard 
to hang on, but he dared not let go. Now, when they begin to 
realize that the Eighteenth Amendment will be repealed, they are 
mighty concerned how they are going to control these happy 
days. They won’t control the liquor traffic because that doesn’t 
believe in being controlled, and they won’t obey any law that 
tries to control the traffic. Even the Chicago Tribune begins to 
wonder. They have a picture representing public opinion as a 
big woman with a rolling pin and a bad looking bum as John 
Barleycorn. The big woman is telling John: “I do not think any 
more of you than I ever did. The reason I am taking you back is 
so I can keep my eyes on you.” Probably if the drys had kept 
their eyes on him more and had seen that the laws were better 
enforced they would not take him back now. 


TRYING TO CLEAN UP THE UNDERWORLD AT LAST 

The results of the Chicago courts at this time in cleaning up 
the underworld are very gratifying. But does it not prove that 
heretofore they have been giving mighty poor service, and could 
have done better than they have been doing if they had done 
their duty? '[The trouble has been: crime and politics have been 
considerably mixed. The people paid for protection and did not 
get it until they got desperate and demanded something be done. 
That is the reason the courts are getting action now. 

It comes right back to the old question of the rule of the peo¬ 
ple. We have just as good government as the people make it and 
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no better. Don’t lay it on to anybody but ourselves. We are 
responsible and when we acknowledge our responsibility and act 
intelligently, we will have a more satisfactory government. 

Senator Copeland says: 4 'Certain cities in the United States 
are almost wholly under the domination of the underworld.” He 
is chairman of a senatorial committee on crime. It seems our lo¬ 
cal governments of state and county are so lax in their duty that 
the federal government has to step in and clean up things. We 
are so weak we have fallen down on the job. 

According to an estimate prepared by the Manufacturer’s 
Record, the annual crime cost in the United States is nearly thir¬ 
teen billion dollars. Crime costs six times as much as educa¬ 
tion. The cost is ten times as much as the cost of maintaining 
the army and navy. Is not that enough to interest you and cause 
you to act in a public way to secure good public officers—from 
the constable of your small town to the congressman who repre¬ 
sents your district? Public opinion and public action have a 
mighty influence on our courts. We are now getting swifter 
justice than we did a few years ago, just because the people 
won’t stand for so much "monkey business,” and they would 
still get better service if they would demand it. 


MORE ABOUT THE COURTS AND LAWYERS 

We have criticized the courts, lawyers and bar associations 
on different occasions for their ability to spend a lot of hard 
earned money and getting mighty poor results for time and mon¬ 
ey spent in this county. When we tried to get a bill through the 
state legislature to simplify court procedure for swifter justice, 
the lawyers and bar associations did not favor it and would not 
allow it to come out of the committee. Here is how the Chicago 
Tribune sees it up in Cook county, Illinois: 

4 'If the Bar Association does not insist that the trial of 
civil cases be expedited as much as possible and that the judges 
cease granting needless continuances, it will be impossible, for 
decent citizens to pay any further attention to the recommenda¬ 
tions of the Bar Association in judicial elections. When our 
courts cannot give a reasonably prompt hearing to those who 
bring civil suits and cannot give defendants in these suits a rea¬ 
sonably prompt opportunity to clear themselves and their credit 
standing, the courts are not instruments of justice but instru¬ 
ments of injustice. There is no good reason why 99 per cent of 
the civil suits filed in this county should not be heard within 
.three months of the time they are filed. As long as the bar ac¬ 
cepts and even encourages the outrageous delays which now 
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ensue between the filing of a case and its trial there is no reason 
why voters should believe the Bar Association is interested in 
promoting justice in this community . 99 


A GET-TOGETHER MEETING 
Houses and people do not make a community. It is the so¬ 
ciability and co-operation of these people that make a desirable 
community. And there is considerable sentiment abroad in the 
land that if the people would organize a forum, debating club, 
an old-fashioned literary society, or what have you, and discuss 
some of the very important questions of the day it would be both 
pleasant and profitable. 

So we are going to call a meeting for next Friday evening, 
November 3, at 7 :30, at the class room in the school house to talk 
things over and organize. Everybody come! 


It was said that there was only one man in the world that un¬ 
derstood the money question. That was the head of the Bank of 
England, and he said he did not know anything about it. Now 
we have it given to us: “First you inflate the dollar until it is as 
big as a pumpkin; then you scratch off the words ‘In God We 
Trust/ and then you put 'em back on again; then you let it 
stand in a cool place for ten minutes, and then raise commodity 
prices.” Do ye understand? 


WE WILL FOLLOW—WHERE? 

We are going to follow orders and obey the captain in this 
new deal. But it has been the means of bringing about some 
funny quirks in the public management of things. Take it in the 
business of farming. Our national and state governments have 
spent millions of dollars to educate and encourage more produc¬ 
tion of agricultural products. “He that will make 2 blades of 
grass grow where one formerly grew is a public benefiactor. ,, 
Now we have brought calamity on ourselves and the nation by 
producing too much. We now have too much land under culti¬ 
vation and through building great dams and holding back the 
w’ater for irrigation purposes we will put thousands of acres 
more to producing crops to come in competition with an already 
surplus. Flood control along the lower Mississippi river will 
make thousand^ of acres of the richest bottom lands available for 
great fields of corn and cotton when without that we have too 
much. Millions of dollars for the improvement of inland water¬ 
ways to compete with railroads transportation when they now 
have to be helped by government money. 

Our laws are made or influenced by lawyers which should be 
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so constructed and executed that would keep us out of trouble. 
But it seems that our workings get us into trouble. There is a 
movement on in Indiana for the flood control of the Wabash 
river costing 18 million dollars. They want the whole state to 
pay for it. If these rich bottom lands will be benefitted let an 
assessment be made on these lands benefitted to pay the cost of 
control. Why tax highlands which have to buy fertilizer to grow 
a good crop? 


GOOD INTENTIONS NOT ENOUGH 
There must be a bug or microbe that is effecting the people 
of good intentions at this time. Some years ago they worked so 
earnestly and long and they got what they wanted in the 18th 
Amendment, and then this bug got in its work and they lost all 
ambition and interest and let the other side trump their cards 
and win the game. We have a beautiful fair grounds and an 
Agricultural Society holding an annual fair, supposing for the 
education and benefit of the community, which should interest 
the better element of the county and especially those good peo¬ 
ple in Crown Point who “pray Thy kingdom come, M but who 
never come to the fair business meetings which determine who 
the officers shall be and what the fair will be so let it go to the 
devil for all their influence. And in most any community this bug 
or microbe seems to be affecting the would be good citizen. Some 
thing proposed that they all admit would be a good thing and 
should be put over, but can get no action and the good thought 
died without a struggle. If the Rockefeller Foundation could find 
a cure for this ailment and destroy the bug it would be of great¬ 
er blessing and benefit to the people of this United States than 
their discovery and cure of the hook worm. Sometimes we feel 
like joining the other side and working with them, for it is a 
great satisfaction to work with some one that has pep and de¬ 
termination to get what they are going after. This bug does not 
seem to have affected that side. It may be the 3.2 beer is a disin¬ 
fectant that destroys the germ or causes it to be inactive and 
probably when we get the 60 per cent whiskey there will still be 
more action. 


LET US HELP, NOT HINDER 
Soon after our last national election the G. 0. P. elephant laid 
down and was very sick, caused by exposure and mixing with bad 
company. But of late he seems to be making an effort to get on 
his feet. At least he is showing some life by those you all know 
and I would mention if it was not for the fear that I would be 
sued for slander. They are the same old bunch that were in con- 
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trol and who wrecked the country and now they have nothing 
constructive to offer. Only complain of and criticize what the 
present administration is trying to do. If there is not some new 
blood injected into the old G. O. P. w'ith new and progressive 
ideas, these old has-beens might just as well go a way back and 
sit down and keep still, for the people as a whole know for the 
last 8 years of the republican party in power they did nothing 
to stem the tide that was approaching us, where if they had 
vision of true statesmen all this trouble might have been averted. 
We should have no respect or sympathy for any ballyho or dead 
cat slinging, as Johnson says, without they have something con¬ 
structive to offer. And the administration invites that. Says 
they have made many mistakes and expect to make more. But 
they are on the road and their aim is profit in industry and 
decent conditions for labor and that is what we all want and the 
only way to get it is to follow' a leader who is w'orking to that 
end and doing the best they can and can not succeed without 
the support of the people. This is just as much the government 
of the people as it was and will continue to be if the people have 
sense enough and action to get results for the good of the coun¬ 
try. 


November, 1933 

THE SCHOOLS AGAIN 

The past week has been Educational Week and devoted most¬ 
ly to speeches and writing, encouraging more education and 
more money for our public schools. 

By most of the writers and speakers you would be led to 
believe that the people of this United States have never spent 
much money for educational purposes, and the fact of the busi¬ 
ness is we have spent billions and billions. We have not only 
been liberal, but w*e have been lavish. If there is any kick com¬ 
ing, it is on the other side of the house—the side that has fur¬ 
nished the money for these schools. They have a right to ask: 
Have you put this money that has been raised for public educa¬ 
tion to the best possible usef Have you gotten results! If you 
have gotten results, w'here and w’hat have w'e got to show* in the 
people of this United States today for the billions of dollars that 
have been spent on education the past fifty or seventy-five years? 

With all the natural advantages and God-given wealth of 
soil and mines, the people of this United States have made a 
botch of running this government and have wrecked the country 
to such a condition that good honest people are suffering for the 
common necessaries of life, and those who have something are 
taxed beyond endurance. Have we educated to make intelligent, 
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honest, industrious citizens, capable of fighting the battle and 
maintaining the government? We think not or things would be 
different at this time. 

If the educators have a right to ask for more money we think 
the tax-payers have a right to ask for better results in a more 
intelligent citizenship. Is that right—or what have you? 

November, 1933 

HAPPY DAYS ARE HERE AGAIN 

But it does not seem to be all happiness. They begin to feel 
the responsibility of taking care of John Barleycorn and they 
have not their house in order to receive him because he has a 
lot of luggage and he is not always so easy to entertain when he 
arrives. There will be 57 different varieties of whisky, wine, gin, 
6 per cent beer and other articles too numerous to mention and 
besides they do not know whether to give him nourishment stand¬ 
ing up or sitting down. If he sits down by a table he may go to 
sleep on it or under it and be in the way of other Johnnies. By 
scientific investigation it is found he can drink more standing up 
than he can sitting down. Therefore those best able to judge pre¬ 
fer standing up, especially if there is a brass rail to put one foot 
on and besides, if John should go to sleep standing up, it would 
be handy for the bartender to hit him on the head with a scooner 
or whisky bottle to wake him up or in case he hit him pretty hard 
and put him further to sleep, they could put him in cold storage 
in the back room where he would have time to recover. In our 
state they were stretching the law so as to give him all the priv¬ 
ileges he could desire and some even were insisting that an extra 
session of the legislature be called to make rules for the grand 
reception when John does arrive. But McNutt thinks he is equal 
to the occasion and will have everything in apple pie order for 
John when he arrives. There seems to be an honest difference of 
opinion whether he should be fed out of a bottle or with a scoon¬ 
er and from the best information we can get he is liable to be 
fed very different in different states and some states declare they 
are not going to feed him at all. But he probably will grow pret¬ 
ty lusty and strong and hard to manage and get over the line in 
those desert states and show them we have personal freedom in 
this U. S. of America. That is the w^ay that John and his friends 
are going to bring about temperance. It is rather a new idea, but 
w'e are getting used to new ideas, so we will just have to wait 
and expect most anything. 

TAXES AND MEMORIALS 

The old show r man Bamum said, “A fool is born every min¬ 
ute. M And it seems of late it is worse than that, especially among 
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the taxpayers. It does seem that if we were not a lot of fools 
we would not stand for a lot of this rot and extravagance put 
over on us by the tax spenders. The contractors and monument 
builders have worked a racket on these memorials to our heroes 
to a finish and have got a pile of stone and mortar at a cost of 
millions which is no particular good to anybody only the con¬ 
tractors and grafters who had a hand in building them. The 
World War Memorial on Meridian Street, Indianapolis, just late¬ 
ly erected at a cost of 12 millions of dollars is an example of 
what can be done to blow the taxpayers’ money; $1,500,000 spent 
for Nancy Hanks Lincoln Memorial; $2,350,000 that they are try¬ 
ing to spend on the George Roger Clark Memorial; $1,500,000 for 
the proposed LaSalle Memorial, and we may not have them all 
yet. But that is enough for us to pay for. It is all right to honor 
these heroes, but do not make it so expensive. W T ithout we get 
something for our money, they had better give the 12 million to 
the soldiers or build a good home or hospital for them. Why not 
buy 100,000 acres of the hills and wood lands of Southern Indiana 
and make a state park and grow a lot of good timber which we 
will need after a while? It is a good thing we had a panic, or 
where would we have gotten to? 


FAVORS OLD TIME BAR 

According to the Lake County Star, Christ Lassen, one of 
our representatives, went to Indianapolis to a rump session of 
the legislature where they were discussing the question of hold¬ 
ing an extra session to control the liquor traffic when the 18th 
Amendment is gone. Mr. Lassen grew eloquent and said he 
* 4 wanted the return of the old saloon. All the old time bars are 
open . 99 Why not make everything above board and give the 
public back the old foot rail and bar? Just as we prophesied and 
expected. They all declared, and I think Christ was one of them, 
the old saloon would never come back. But we did not believe 
them when they said so, and we do not expect them to live up to 
what they say. Go to it, Christ, and we will have prohibition 
again in a few years. 


SOME THINGS WE SHOULD REMEMBER 


That m^n is a dangerous citizen who so far mistakes means 
for ends as to become servile in his devotion to his party, and 
afraid to leave it when the party goes wrong.—Theodore Roose¬ 
velt. 

• • • • • 

The men who compose the intrepid minority which first be- 
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gins a battle against established wrongs are called cranks.—Tom 
Watson. 

• • • • • 

A man that is in advance of the rank and file is abused as 

long as he lives. And they raise a monument to him when dead. 

• • • • • 

Let me fail trying to do something rather than sit still and 

do nothing.—Wm. Carney. 

• • • • • 

Our only concern is to win victory regardless of cost.— 
Cyrus Hamlin. 

• • • • • 

Do not pray for tasks equal to our powers, but for powers 

equal to our tasks.—Phillips Brooks. 

• • • • • 

There are 3 things which a man can never recall: the spoken 
word, the past life, and the neglected opportunity. 

• i • i • 

Education in high schools, colleges and universities has be¬ 
come the great American Racket.—Dr. Ralph Cooper Hutchison. 


November, 1933 

THANKSGIVING 

Some one has said, “One way to get the most out of life is 
to look upon it as an adventure.” Is not that so? We are cast 
upon the stage without our knowledge or consent. We are guided 
for a few short years and then sent adrift to sink or swim, live 
or die, survive or perish. Sometimes we hardly know where we 
are at or whither we are bound. Some think they determine the 
course of their lives, but circumstances and conditions determine 
it more than anything else. 

We have no choice of our ancestors, but they determine our 
body, form, disposition, and capacity for good or evil to a great 
extent. We arise in the morning and go through the day, day 
after day, and more or less year after year. Some are called great 
and some small, but in the end as far as this earth is concerned, 
it all amounts to about the same thing—we return to dust. 

“Earth to earth and dust to dust, 

Here the evil and the just, 

Here the matron and the maid 
In one silent bed are laid.” 

It is a great “adventure”! One of the biggest jobs the hu¬ 
man has on this earth is to get through in the best possible man- 
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ner and when this fleeting life is over, may we be rewarded 
with, “Well done, thou good and faithful servant, enter thou 
into the joys of the Lord.” 

And for all that we should be thankful at this Thanksgiving 
time and glad that we are alive and able to take part in the 
great “adventure” that gives us all that we can do regardless 
of what our capacity is. We can show what sort of stuff we are 
made of and we are thankful that the plan is thus that the am¬ 
bitious, active and determined ones get the most out of life. 


ENFORCE THE LAW AND LESSEN CRIME 

A terrible scene was enacted at San Jose, California, when a 
wild-eyed, crazy mob knocked the sheriff down with a brick and 
secured Thomas Thurmond and John Holmes and hung them to a 
tree after they were more or less dead from rough treatment. 
These men kidnapped a young man and killed him and then de¬ 
manded $40,000 from his parents. They were arrested and con¬ 
fessed to the crime. They should have been hung all right, but 
not by a mob. We have at great cost the machinery of justice 
and that should take its course and do the business. But our 
courts have been nothing more than a farce in giving us justice. 

We would never join a mob to wreak vengeance on some poor 
fool of a criminal. But sometimes we have felt desperate enough 
to join a mob and tear down some of these court houses and 
throw the whole business overboard. Where there is so much 
foolishness and monkey business in our courts in serious crim¬ 
inal cases, as the Fancher case, for instance, in Lake and Porter 
counties, and the Kirkland case in Porter county. And this 
Sammons case now being tried at Crown Point is another ex¬ 
ample of the laxity of our courts in dealing with criminals. You 
all know what it has been in Chicago and just of late they have 
shown that they have the power to punish criminals when they 
want to and the reason has been that those connected with the 
courts saw more money in favoring the criminal than they did 
in procuring justice. If it were not for the criminals one-half the 
lawyers would be out of a job and they know it, and if we had 
swift justice it would stop most of the crime and they, the law¬ 
yers, know ij; and if we had swift justice the people would be 
satisfied and there would be no mob violence. If there was the 
courts should give them swift justice and stop it, which it would. 

The papers quote Governor Rolph of California as praising 
the lynchers for hanging the two murderers. He is not big enough 
man to be governor of the great state of California. He does not 
know his business. His business is to see that law, order and 
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justice are carried out in his state—not to leave it to a mob to do 
what he should see was done. 


December, 1933 

PRESIDENT SETTLE ADDRESSES F. B. CONVENTION 

Indiana’s 15th annual Farm Bureau Convention was the 
biggest in every way ever held. They have been working hard 
for fifteen years with a clear idea and determination for the bet¬ 
terment of agriculture in particular and the public interest in 
general. In these dark days of the depression they have had a 
clearer vision and a more constructive purpose than all the oth¬ 
er interests in this country. Other interests “acted the hog” 
and took advantage of agriculture, which felt the depression ten 
years before the other interests were hit. What brought on the 
general depression was the loss of the buying pow r er of the farm¬ 
er, making the manufacturing interests shut up shop. When the 
crash came they had nothing to say, but the farmers had good, 
constructive ideas w'hich they have worked hard to put over. 
They now feel their efforts are crowned with success and they 
are feeling mighty good about it. 

In his annual address President Settle said: 

“There is more unity of action, closer harmony and greater 
accomplishments to review than at the opening of any former 
convention. While this has been the most strenuous and per¬ 
plexing year of our existence, I believe our labors have been 
crowned with greater rew ards. We are nearer the goal of secur¬ 
ing equality for agriculture and parity prices for farm products 
than at any time since the pre-war period. 

“Through organized effort w*e have achieved a strategic po¬ 
sition for agriculture which no informed individual or group 
would undertake to deny. Farmers, through their chosen lead¬ 
ers, to speak for their industry, are now recognized by the great 
political parties, by state legislatures, the United States Congress 
and the big business institutions of this country.” 

He reviewed the many far-reaching accomplishments of the 
Farm Bureau in state and nation during the past year and con¬ 
cluded with, “I am optimistic. I have great faith in our farm 
people. I know r w^e will accept the challenge and take advantage 
of our opportunities and never again permit our industry to suf¬ 
fer what we have gone through in recent years for lack of or¬ 
ganization and cooperation.” 

In all past history the people who furnished the food for the 
masses were the mud sills of creation. But the American farm¬ 
er is made of different stuff. He is a descendant of the pioneer 
and is proud of his birthright. All he asks is justice; and he 
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will get it, or the other fellows will not get their food. They are 
patient and long-suffering, but patience ceases to be a virtue 
about now and something will be done and must be done, or there 
will be trouble. 

GOVERNOR SAYS THAT INDIANA LAW WILL BE 
ENFORCED 

When the Hammond Times was reporting that the saloon 
keepers over there were going to sell all strong drink over the bar 
by the drink law or no law, I sent a clipping to the governor 
and asked him what he was going to do about it and this is his 
reply: 

December 15, 1933. 

Mr. Sam B. Woods, 

Griffith, Indiana. 

Dear Mr. Woods: 

I have your recent letter stating that Lake County will not 
observe the regulations of the Excise Department controlling the 
sale of hard liquor. 

We expect the law to be enforced by the local officials but 
if they do not do so, it will be necessary for us to send a man in 
to Lake County to see that the regulations are enforced. 

Very cordially yours, 

Paul V. McNutt. 

If they don’t see that the law is enforced we will let the 
governor know. 

January 4, 1934 

GRIFFITH, INDIANA, U. S. A., DECEDBER 28, 1933 

This year of 1933 is growing old and feeble and he will pass 
on where all the years before have gone since Adam and Eve 
were created. We know not where nor can we change the an¬ 
nual performance one bit; and it is probably a good thing that 
we can’t, judging from what we have done in running this little 
United States the last few years. Some of us think we know a 
whole lot, but what we have done does not prove it. It is about 
time now for * 1 the world’s greatest newspapers” to recount the 
doings of the past year which most of us would like to for¬ 
get—especially the first half where the good Lord had provided a- 
plenty for everybody and only a part of the people could get 
what they wanUd. The rest w’ere fed from a teaspoon by the pub¬ 
lic, which performance seemed not to be very satisfactory to 
either party. One hated to take it and the other hated to give it. 
Our great commander, with his R. F. C.—C. C. C.—A. A. A. 
(F. W. S. means fed with spoon, X. Y. Z. means something— 
don’t know what), we will just have faith, will work miracles. 
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With the brain trust and Johnson back of it, the project will 
surely go through, and we will be happy ever aiter. 

This United States is not now in a rut following a beaten 
path. The G. O. P. elephant has gone away back and sat down 
and now the mule is hitched to the chariot of State and doing his 
“darndest” to get things moving. He also was hitched to the 
plow that plowed one-fourth of the cotton crop under and he 
probably had something to do with hauling the small pigs to 
market and the sows on which birth control had been practiced. 
He is very much in evidence, but we will be charitable and not 
give him credit for the fifty-two varieties of crime in Chicago 
where the 44 gentlemen ’ 9 of the underworld have a prolific mind, 
where they construct schemes to convince people who have 
money that they should turn it over to those who have not so 
much money. And some of their schemes are very convincing— 
for instance, where a man is entering his home and is confronted 
by a stranger w r ho shoves a big gun up under his short ribs and 
demands he “shell out!” The argument is so convincing he gen¬ 
erally does, without any hesitation. 

Another very profitable enterprise has been built up—more 
particularly in the last year, that is to enter the home of the 
wealthy and take one of the family—not that he wants to take 
a ride, but he is compelled to go with them to some dark cellar 
and then they w r rite or telephone to the dear folks at home that 
their friend may return if they will deposit twenty-five to two 
hundred thousand dollars where it is handy for the “gentlemen” 
of the underworld to get. 

Of course these things don’t seem just right, but it may be 
more according to the modern way of doing things than just to 
shoot a man dead and then take what he has. The past year 
w T ill stand out in history as the year of the repeal of the Eigh¬ 
teenth Amendment when the majority of the people believed the 
w ay to bring about temperance w r as to furnish all the beer, wine 
and whisky that the people wanted, and five hundred million dol¬ 
lars of revenue would be coming in, but “the tax should not be 
put too high because the bootlegger would do too much busi¬ 
ness.” Of course he is to be considered, for it is knowm that this 
United States is not big enough to enforce laws. And then be¬ 
sides—if we had some simple laws without a lot of loop-holes in 
them, it would injure the legal profession. The criminals would 
be exterminated and one-half the lawyers wrould be out of a 
job, and that w^ould be too bad now when there are so many 
people out of work and it would not look well to see lawyers 
working on the C. W. A. jobs. If they did they probably would 
work up trouble among the C. W. A. w orkers and get them into a 
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law suit. So it is a mighty big question what to do with the 
lawyers, the bootleggers and all the criminals. The tariff, the 
labor question, what is good money? and the foreign debt are all 
questions, but the lawyer, crime and politics is the big question 
of 1934. If we can solve that we can solve the mob question 
which seems to be coming to life again. 

Of course what makes the mob thrive is because the crim¬ 
inal gets more consideration in our courts of justice than justice 
does herself. We would suggest for the coming new year of 1934 
that the courts attend to the criminals and relieve the public of 
the responsibility of hanging them, shooting them, cutting their 
heads off or electrocuting them. If the courts do not do this, let 
the mobs tear down the court houses and save the expense of the 
courts and then attend to the criminal in proper manner. We 
would probably get more justice that way than we do now. At 
any rate it w r ould be swifter. We might suggest several things 
for 1934, but we will just hope that it will be better than for 
several years past. 

—S. B. W. 


January, 1934 

THE WOMAN AS A CITIZEN 

As candidates begin to “throw their hats in the political 
ring,” and another election is not so far off, it is time we were 
getting interested in the voters. At this time we are thinking 
more particularly of the women—they being comparatively new 
in the business. We have had great hopes of their beneficial in¬ 
fluence in politics, but as time goes on, and judging by results, 
we begin to think they are not much improvement over the men. 

Far be it from me to have anything but kind words for the 
winsome creatures! If the situation were not so serious the 
women might put in their time playing bridge and eating dainty 
lunches—and most of them seem to be doing this, according to 
our Lake county newspapers—but w hen the country is in a death 
struggle for existence, it seems they might give some of their 
“bridge time” for a serious consideration of the needs of the 
country, so that when election comes around they will be able to 
vote intelligently instead of voting the straight ticket—either 
Democratic or Republican. 

The women of* America lost a wonderful opportunity. If 
they had been wise they could have had full control. By staying 
out of the parties they could have dictated both of the parties. 
They, demanding good, clean, capable, honest government backed 
by intelligence, would have compelled both parties to put up 
the best men they had—and then the women could have taken 
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their choice. But instead they divided into the two old parties, 
learned ‘‘the tricks of the trade,” and, as far as we can see, their 
influence for good is not noticeable. 

This is especially true in Lake county. The women who were 
successful in getting into a county office were of no particular 
credit to the sex. As women now have the right of franchise and 
constitute about one-half of the voting population, would it not 
be a wise idea to “cut out” some of this bridge and dainty 
lunches and give more time to the serious consideration of the 
welfare of our country? “ 


WHO GETS THE ADVANTAGE? 

Mr. Roy G. Price of the Gary College writing in the Journal 
of the National Education Association on “Education of the 
Consumer” says the producer is educated at our school and col¬ 
leges and he seems to think the producer has the advantage over 
the consumer. But the way we see it is the consumer gets all 
advantage of the producer’s education providing it makes him 
produce more, and that is the object of educating the producer 
for we all know that know anything about how it works that a 
farmer’s big crop brings less money to the farmer than a smaller 
crop as the price is so much better on a small crop. The trouble 
is with the consumer. He wants to be waited on too much and 
have his goods delivered at the door in nice packages or bot¬ 
tles. What the producer gets out of it is only a small per cent of 
what the consumer pays. In the case of wheat the farmer gets 
sixty or seventy cents a bushel and when that bushel of wheat Ls 
ground into flour and baked into bread the consumer pays over 
$5.00 for it. A very small per cent of what you pay for apples 
and oranges goes to the grower. Milk is the same. You pay two 
to three times as much for a quart of milk as the producer gets 
out of it. If the consumer wants to cut the price in two and get 
a better article from a cooperating buying and distributing asso¬ 
ciation, let him buy of the cooperating selling association of the 
farmers who will be glad to sell to him. 

We once heard a man say, “all a town woman wanted was a 
can opener and a pocket book.” A great many of them are that 
way, but not all. Those that are willing to do some work will be 
well paid in organizing a cooperative association getting goods at 
the lowest cost and better quality. 


February, 1934 

THE LAWYER CRIMINAL 

The Chicago Tribune has an article on the above subject. 
What it has to say about it applies to Lake county, Indiana, as 
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much as to Chicago and Cook county, Illinois. We will quote a 
part of the article. Read it carefully, and then decide what you 
are going to do about it: 

“A person accused of crime and brought into court is en¬ 
titled to his defense. He is entitled to the best defense he can 
get. He is represented by counsel. If he is unable to hire a 
lawyer the court will appoint one for him. Cook county has a 
public defender. The defendant is presumed innocent until he 
has been convicted on the evidence, even though outside of 
court the presumptions based on a long criminal record would 
be against him. 

‘‘The defendant stands trial on the evidence. He must be 
given the benefit of impartial judicial rulings and proper pro¬ 
cedure. The record must be clear of reversible error. For the 
criminal as well as the decent man the legal rights of the indi¬ 
vidual must be protected, and if punishment is given it must be 
in accordance with law and lawful procedure. . . . 

“But to what abuses have these inestimable rights led! Al¬ 
most daily there is illustration in the criminal courts. 

“When it is granted that the worst criminal is entitled to the 
best defense he can get, the meaning is that he is entitled to an 
honest and honorable defense conducted for him by lawyers who 
are honest and honorable men, servants, in fact, of the court ad¬ 
mitted to the practice of law’ by the state itself and invested with 
quasi public duties and governed by the ethics of their profession. 
Such ethics are supposed to govern. They are supposed even to 
have scrupulous and vigilant custodians. The bar association has 
certain duties in guardianship of practices and discipline of of¬ 
fenders and disbarment is one penalty for shady or corrupt con¬ 
duct in a case. 

“In spite of all this it is notorious that there is a special 
class of lawyers whose purposes are specified and explicitly 
against the administration of justice. Their object is not the ad¬ 
ministration of law but the protection of criminals. They do not 
want a just verdict but a crooked one. They are clever; some of 
them are brilliant. Often the criminal's one hope is to get such 
services. These lawyers as they become notorious get rich. 
They select this branch of practice intending to develop it as an 
anti-social instrument for their own profit. 

“They form political as w f ell as criminal connections. Their 
clientage is composed of the recognized criminal gangs. They are 
more dangerous than the criminals themselves because they give 
the criminal freedom. Because of their law practice one crime 
may become a series of crimes. They promote miscarriage of 
justice in the trial room. They open prison doors with paroles 
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or pardons. They beat the chair or the rope. They are not hon¬ 
orable members of the bar. They know the ethical code only to 
breach it. They will corrupt juries, suborn perjury, bribe whomever 
they can, citizen or official, intimidate witnesses and bring po¬ 
litical influence into the administration of justice. 

44 These men are public enemies. Their purpose is to defeat 
the law and protect criminals, and they do so. Here the question 
may be asked: What penalties do they face or incur? Must we 
say none? It would seem so. They do not apparently lose stand¬ 
ing in the community. They are not regarded as outlaws them¬ 
selves, enriched by the injuries they do the social organization 
in which they live. They are not shunned or marked for what 
they are. 

44 Although the state admitted them to the bar, the state does 
not disbar them. The disciplinary code of the bar association 
does not operate against them. They remain members of the 
bar and officers of the court. The practice of law is not closed to 
them. The law does not proceed against them. Their fellow 
members of the bar who make ethical pretensions either fear 
them or for other reasons pass lightly over their conduct. 

44 So serious has the situation become that it begins to taint 
the reputable lawyers supposedly on guard in their profession 
against unethical or criminal practices. If nothing is done to pro¬ 
tect the public the bar association will lose credibility. Its recom¬ 
mendations and advice will be made worthless. It will lose its in¬ 
fluence and become itself discredited/’ 


MORE ABOUT WAR AND PREPAREDNESS 

We have had in the last two issues of the Calumet Weekly 
News both sides of the "Prepared for War" question. Mr. An¬ 
derson is strong for preparedness and he has a perfect right to 
be. He puts up the usual argument—that human nature is such 
that the only safe protection is brute force—must be stronger 
than the other fellow or be annihilated. The questions of Chris¬ 
tianity, common decency, right or justice do not enter into the 
picture. If we have not bigger ships, bigger guns, more poison 
gases and more flving machines to bomb the enemy and kill him 
before he can kill us, 44 we must prepare." Like a lot of savages 
with no moral sense, settle everything by brute force—may God 
forbid! After two thousand years of being taught to do unto 
others as you would have them do unto you—if that is the way 
we have to do, the whole civilized w'orld is a failure. 

When the nations used to fight with clubs and swords it was 
not serious. But now, with the machinery of w ar, it is ruinous to 
the world, and w r e cannot exist under that condition of things 
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If we have no higher view of man’s destiny than wrar for suprem¬ 
acy, we are doomed. The truth is, the better element allows the 
baser element to control, and we have a positive proof of it. 
There are no two countries on the face of the earth that have 
been better prepared for war than France and Germany, and they 
have always been at war. Canada and the United States have 
three thousand miles of frontier and not a cannon or fort on eith¬ 
er side of that boundary, and we never have any trouble. Why 
don’t we have to put up a fort between ourselves and our neigh¬ 
bor and have guns ready to kill one another? Because the people 
themselves have too much sense for a brutish thing like that. 
But our organized government with some well paid military 
group in the control will keep us in trouble if the people as a 
w’hoJe are fools enough to stand for it. 


February, 1934 

THE FARMER AND THE CHURCH 

A good friend minister gave me a copy of a publication 
called Economic Justice—Bulletin of the National Religion and 
Labor Foundation, which is very outspoken and energetic in its 
pleading for the cause of labor, and from their viewpoint, labor 
means the w r orker in the city is not getting a square deal; and 
these good ministers are interesting themselves in trying to see 
that he does. A very worthy cause, and we believe that is a part 
of the church’s business. 

But w'hy do they leave out the cause of the farmer, who has 
suffered more and longer than the city worker? His depression 
commenced in 1919—ten years before labor got hit, and about 
that time the church was interested in labor and fought for an 
eight-hour day in the steel industry. But the hours on the farm 
concerns her not. 

The church has declared against child labor, has helped to 
banish labor’s worst features in the cities, but has been silent 
about educational inequality of opportunity suffered by the 
farmer’s child as compared to the city child. 

In regard to our government’s “new deal,” they have ban¬ 
ished child labor except on the farm, where they can work six¬ 
teen hours a day if the parents wish. From our viewpoint there 
was more need for child regulation on the farm than anywhere 
else. Today and for fifteen years past American agriculture has 
been passing through a crisis serious not only to the farmer, but 
to the whole American nation, and its outcome affects vitally the 
future of the church itself. The present situation of agriculture 
is far more serious than the present condition of labor. 

Agriculture as an industry is fighting for its life, and it be- 
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ing the foundation of the whole business, the church would do 
well to consider its interest. While labor has been organized, 
making often unreasonable demands, and guarding against too 
much work for a day's pay, farmers have worked long hours and 
the prices of their products hardly pay the taxes on the farms— 
at least not enough left to live respectably and to keep up the 
farm and buildings. 

The farmer has furnished such a large amount of good food 
products regularly to the cities, and the consuming public has 
not appreciated it even though it has been at a low price. The 
price of the farm products depreciated from 1919 to 1929, causing 
loss of buying power to the farmer and this resulted in the col¬ 
lapse of all other business interests. The church should under¬ 
stand that and act accordingly. 

One of the great needs of labor is good food and plenty of 
it, and we hope, for the good of the nation as well as the farmer, 
that they (the church) will have sense enough to demand justice 
and a fair remuneration for the farmer's labor, for that is the 
only condition that will bring about harmony and steady pros¬ 
perity. 

In the “new deal" everybody's hours of labor are regulated, 
excepting those of the farmer and the housewife. They may work 
as long as they will. If they would manage to put the farmers 
on a thirty or forty hour week, they could use all the idle men on 
the farms. However, the farm products would cost two or three 
times as much as they do now. The ministers may say the farm¬ 
er has a job. Yes, but there are not many of the city fellows 
who would take the job and do the work if it were offered to 
them. The harder the farmer works at his job the poorer he gets. 
As far as we know to date the church has scarcely indicated that 
she knows of the existence of any depression on the farm, and 
that it is a very serious matter and deserves the attention of the 
church—not for the country church alone, but for the entire 
church. 

—S. B. W. 


DILLINGER AND JUSTICE 

According to newspapers, Dillinger was an ordinary boy on 
the farm, who went to public school and to Sunday school. He 
likely was gifted with ambition and determination, and life on 
the farm was too slow for him—so he did some stealing to get 
some “easy money" and was sent to the penitentiary. There he 
came in contact with criminals of all classes and completed his 
education in crime. From his actions after he got out at the 
•close of his first term, he had no other ambition except to be a 
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first class criminal. He was surely a success along that line. He 
could commit a crime, be tried in court, go back to prison, be 
paroled out so he could commit more crime and he, like a lot of 
others, got to thinking he was better and bigger than the law. 
He employed modern means, such as automobiles and machine 
guns, and our law enforcement officers and courts of justice have 
not kept up with the procession. The criminal has the advantage. 

Estill went to Tucson, Arizona, in a great rush and with 
flourish of trumpets and got Dillinger and put him in the Crown 
Point jail, where he is guarded at great expense. The prosecut¬ 
ing attorney made a grand stand play for publicity in having his 
picture taken with this criminal in loving embrace and he is 
getting it, but it is not particularly favorable to the reputation 
of Mr. Estill. People are disgusted, and they have a right to be, 
with the whole proceedings. 

It is said that Dillinger will ask for a change of venue and 
can get it. He will claim that he cannot get a fair trial in this 
county. He and his lawyer will spar to beat justice. 

Monday’s Hammond Times headings: “Delay in Dillinger 
Trial Is Impending’* and “Possibility of Long Delay With the 
Always Impending Danger of an Attempted Rescue.” Of course 
his lawyer is not prepared to act, and if they do not want to 
come to trial they do not have to. 

“Dillinger Seeks Habeas Writ,” or some other hokus pokus 
to kill time and give him all the advantage, delay the trial and 
give his pals time to kill the principal witnesses as they did in 
the Fancher case, where the trial w*as dragged out so long that 
the witnesses died from old age and the murderer went free. 
This procedure of course would make more business for the law¬ 
yers. Crime makes the lawyer’s harvest, and they do not try 
to cut down their crop of criminals. 

We have been down to the last two legislatures at Indiana¬ 
polis trying to get a bill through changing procedure so that the 
criminal will not have all the advantage, but will get swift jus¬ 
tice, but our legislature is made up largely of lawyers and they 
are not in favor of swift justice. The more they can play ball 
with crime the greater will be their harvest, and they are not 
going to “kill the goose that lays the golden egg.” We got the 
bill introduced and it went to the committee on judiciary, which 
is made up of lawyers entirely. They did not report it, but sat 
down on it and it “never saw daylight.” 

The Bar Association of Indiana has talked and talked and 
talked, and has done nothing and we do not expect them to do 
anything. That is the way it was in England. There was need 
of a change of court procedure and the lawyers there would do 
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nothing. The people rose up en masse and compelled a change 
of laws. This is of enough importance to cause the people to 
compel a candidate for the legislature to pledge that he will 
work for a change of court procedure and not vote for him un¬ 
less he makes such a pledge. Swift justice would reduce crime 
immensely and would save millions of dollars per year to our 
state. 


THIS AND THAT 

Verily, verily I say unto you, man is so fearfully and wonder¬ 
fully made that he can conceive of many, many things to do in 
this “new deal.” Now’ it comes to pass that seventy-five engin¬ 
eers are down on the Kankakee river bottoms, trying to turn 
that farming country back into a wilderness where they may raise 
wild ducks, geese, pond lilies and bull frogs. We are certainly in 
a “new deal,” and it seems to us there is a great deal of dam- 
phoolishness. 


February, 1934 

NATION CELEBRATES LINCOLN 125th ANNIVERSARY 

Lincoln, our great Civil war president, was bom on the 
twelfth day of February, 1809, making this tw r elfth day of Feb¬ 
ruary, 1934, the one hundred and twenty-fifth anniversary of his 
birth. As the years go by, every succeeding birthday of the 
martyred president seems to bind the people to him with strong¬ 
er ties of esteem, admiration and love. Why is this? What w r as 
there about Abraham Lincoln that makes the common people— 
not only of the United States, but of the world—admire and wor¬ 
ship him? It was that he had human sympathy, a kind heart and 
honest judgment; and he was not corrupted by position and 
power. His often quoted saying showed his character and dis¬ 
position: “God loves the common people or he would not have 
made so many of them.” 

Another of his sayings is a guide for the people of these 
United States, and if they, as a whole, had sense enough to fol¬ 
low it, it w’ould revolutionize for the better our government. 
Here it is (commit it to memory and repeat it over every morn¬ 
ing when you get up, and make it the guide of your life) : “Let 
us have faith that right makes might, and in that faith let us, to 
the end, dare to do our duty as we understand it.” 

That puts upon us the responsibility of understanding our 
duty and also the responsibility of doing our duty as we under¬ 
stand it, and requiring honesty, determination and intelligence. 
If the majority of people lived and acted according to Lincoln’s 
rule this country would be safe and prosperous. But so long as 
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fifty per cent of the people do not think enough to compel them 
to go and vote, and fifty per cent that do vote are influenced by 
what someone else says or does, we may expect just about what 
we are getting now, or something worse. 

We use very little judgment in electing our state and nation¬ 
al representatives, and we find they do not know much more than 
we do. So they act as a rubber stamp for the governor and 
president and let them do it. Is that what Lincoln calls the 
“government of the people, for the people, and by the people”? 
Not by a long shot! The people must wake up and dare to do 
their duty as they understand it, or our Ship of State will go on 
the rocks. 

As we see it, what made Lincoln a great man was that he was 
honest. He tried honestly to understand the truth of things, 
made his own conclusions, acted on his own best judgment, and 
was not afraid to act. That should not be considered great and 
wonderful, but it seems so rare that when a man lives that kind 
of a life he is worshiped seventy years after his death, and held 
up as a model the world over. 

It is said of Lloyd George, one of the greatest men of Eng¬ 
land, that his office and rooms are hung with the pictures and 
sayings of our own American, Abraham Lincoln. You might 
think he would favor the pictures of the royalty of England. 

If we think so much of Lincoln and hold him in such high 
esteem, would it not be a good plan to order our lives after his 
idea that “right makes might” and “dare to do our duty as we 
understand it”? If a majority did that, there would be a sur¬ 
prise coming to this nation. 

—S. B. W. 


THAT ESTILL - DILLINGER PICTURE 

Yes, Prosecutor Estill is getting plenty of publicity in hug¬ 
ging Dillinger. Here is a sample from a San Diego, California, 
paper, written by M. E. Tracy: 

“Last Thursday I saw a picture in two metropolitan dailies 
which portrayed Prosecutor Estill of Crown Point, Indiana, with 
his arm around John Dillinger, while the latter leaned chummily 
on his shoulder. 

“It was just as though the prosecutor were blatting to every¬ 
body: ‘See me! I’m in a picture with a great criminal. It’s quite 
true that I’ll presently be asking a jury to send him to the chair, 
but there’s nothing personal in it, and since he is better known 
than I am, why shouldn’t I horn in on the publicity?’ 

“I don’t know how you feel about such things, but if I were 
governor of Indiana I’d get that prosecutor out of the Dillinger 
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case if it was the last service I rendered to a long suffering public. 
I’d get him out on the ground that he was just too weak mentally 
to sense the elemental duties of his job. 

Now don’t jump on the newspapers. It was too good a story, 
too obviously a laugh for any wide awake editor to pass up. 

Take your 12-year-old boy, or a neighbor’s 12-year-old boy 
if you don’t happen to have one, and try to make him understand 
what it means. Ask him if he’d hug a kid who had broken every 
rule in the game. Ask him if he gets the idea that a great crim¬ 
inal has been caught after a long and expensive chase. Ask him 
if he thinks the man standing beside that criminal will take the 
business of prosecuting him in dead earnest. 

4 ‘Isn’t it true that what the kids see in our attitude toward 
crime now will weave itself into their attitude as grown men and 
women 10, 15 or 20 years hence?” 

—S. B. W. 


WELL DESERVED CONTEMPT 
Here is a man who expresses himself in the 44 Voice of the 
People” of the Chicago Tribune on the above subject and who 
thinks our legal profession is a joke: 

“A recent issue of the New York Law Journal laments the 
widespread stage and screen ridicule of bench and bar. It fears 
that the legal profession may be brought into disrepute. 

44 That’s one of the funniest fears this writer has seen feared 
right out in public for a good long while. Just a glance at some 
of the farces lately run off in our local courts gives piquancy to 
the laments of the learned Journal. 

4 4 In spite of the upturned eyes of the American Bar Associa¬ 
tion and its pious tut-tuts on the subject of ethics, the criminal 
branch of the profession has sunk so low in public contempt that 
it now has to reach up to touch bottom.—Ed Coke.” 


March, 1934 

IS IT THE WAR SPIRIT? 

There seems to be some devilish spirit abroad in this land 
that is bound to get us into trouble. In our broken dowm condi¬ 
tion and the desperate effort made for reconstruction, the mili¬ 
tary and w r ar spirit seems to think this is the proper time to get 
in its work, and it is bringing it forward from every angle and 
working without ceasing, and it seems to be a well laid propagan¬ 
da to carry out a plan to spend billions of dollars for war ma¬ 
chinery. They will get aw^ay with it if the better class of sensible 
people do not wake up to the danger of the situation and fight the 
proposition. They, like the wets, have secured the help of the 
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metropolitan papers, and they do not lose an opportunity to 
show we have got to be “ prepared/’ or some country will come in 
here and swallow us whole. Arthur Brisbane, in the Chicago 
Herald and Examiner, jumps at every chance to show the need 
of 4 4 preparedness. ” Do you notice that all of the numerous cor¬ 
respondents of these big papers run true to form? When the big 
paper takes snuff, all its correspondents sneeze, showing they 
write what they are paid for. 

This is an age of money. The paper and its writers are sold 
to the highest bidder, and what is printed in those papers, let the 
reader beware. The Herald and Examiner is carrying a lot of 
pictures from battle fronts, as they say, to 4 ‘carry warning to 
America.” The idea is to show the horrors of war, which of 
course the pictures do. They make your blood run cold. But 
where the difference comes in—they are going to keep us out of 
war by being prepared for war, by being stronger than the oth¬ 
er fellow, so he will be afraid of you and won’t tackle you. But 
these countries that are prepared for war are trained for war, 
and they always get into war. If Germany had not prepared for 
war, but had intelligently attended to her business, she would be 
a prosperous, happy nation today. Look at Denmark, Sweden 
and Norway today. At the time of the World War they were in 
the midst of it. They quietly attended to their own business and 
were let alone, and now they are going along in the even tenor of 
their way, doing well, and are happy. 

The saying that “pride goeth before a fall” is too true with 
the military spirit. When a country gets rich and strong, then a 
certain class of the people get the idea that they want to fight 
someone, and as sure as they do they have a fall. The military 
men hold up Japan as a great menace, w r hen there is nothing to 
it. One of their best men says, “We want cordial fellowship and 
close friendship with Americans for all time.” The American 
people should show good sense in this matter. 


THE AIR MAIL 

There seems to be a great difference of opinion in regard to 
the government’s action in the air mail carrying controversy. 
Some say, “Instead of throwing all the private airways over¬ 
board at once, a thorough investigation should have been made, 
and if there was crooked work, the guilty punished, but not all 
should suffer for the sins of the few r .” We are inclined to feel 
that Roosevelt is justified in his severe action with the private 
air lines. This grafting on the public must be stopped. It is a 
serious case and it requires a severe remedy to do justice to the 
situation. 
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If the army men and army planes are not capable of carry¬ 
ing the mails, they are not capable of doing a good job of fighting, 
and it is high time we are finding out the weak spots. Carrying 
the mails is a good way to test them out, and if occasion arises 
for protecting the country they will be better able to do it. It is 
a mighty good idea to give these idle army men something to do 
—to keep them out of mischief, and also to let them earn their 
money. 

According to the Chicago Tribune the congressional investi¬ 
gation has found that we have spent two hundred million dol¬ 
lars since 1921 and the money is virtually squandered, for we 
have an inefficient air force. Our planes cannot fly as high nor 
as fast as planes of other countries. 

To us it seems our military men are not so much interested 
in having equipment to meet the enemy as they are in having a 
lot of money to spend. These fellows preparing for war are go¬ 
ing to get us into trouble. We had better prepare for peace. 


HAPPY DAYS ARE HERE AGAIN 

They are having a good time down in South America. In 
Argentina they were having an automobile race. One of the 
racers swerved to avoid hitting a drunken man who got on the 
track, struck the onlookers and killed eleven. One of our happy 
citizens of Gary was so overjoyed at the repeal of the Eighteenth 
Amendment that he went home and knocked out his wife’s teeth 
—just to express himself in proper manner. 


The best minds of our country are giving great thought and 
consideration to the all-important question of the price of in¬ 
toxicating liquors. It is one of the great and important questions 
of the day. The tax must be high enough to raise the revenue. 
If the revenue is great, there must be a large consumption, and if 
the price is too high the good, patriotic people who are willing 
to pay the revenue are put at a disadvantage. To know just what 
to do is one of the great questions of the New Deal. About the 
only way out, as we see it, is more drinking to raise the prom¬ 
ised revenue. So the drys will have to go to drinking. One judge 
in Chicago proposes to have a happy time w ith the saloonkeepers. 
He gives orders to the police that w’hen they arrest a man for 
being drunk they shall arrest the saloonkeeper who sold him the 
liquor. He says he will fine them both. That looks about right 
to us. 
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THE CARR CASE 


Here is the Druscilla Carr case again, as given by the Gary 
Post Tribune: 

1 ‘Sixty-eight years ago—in 1876—two newlyweds came to 
what now is part of Gary and settled on the land in the vicinity 
of where the Grand Calumet river emptied into Lake Michigan 
near what is now Gary’s lake front (Marquette) park. The 
newlyweds were Robert Carr and his wife, Druscilla. 

“ Nearly 30 years ago these two newlyweds found themselves 
entangled in their first court skirmish over possession of the land 
on which they had settled. They had claimed title to the proper¬ 
ty through ‘squatter’s rights,’ but arrayed against them for pos¬ 
session of the land was the United States Steel Corporation. For 
30 years the legal battle for title to the valuable tract has been 
fought through many low^er courts in this part of the state and 
time and again has been carried to Indiana’s higher courts. 

“The Indiana appellate court now ‘finally’ has ruled in favor 
of the ‘squatter’s right’ title to the property, once occupied by 
Mrs. Druscilla Carr, and against the tax title claimed by the 
Gary Land Company, steel corporation subsidiary. 

“However, the higher court in a 10,000-word opinion said 
that to obtain the ‘squatter’s right’ title to the tract, the Carr 
heirs and other appellants must pay to the Gary Land Company 
$59,053, plus interest, w r hich represents the amount the land 
company has paid in taxes on the 40-odd acre tract of lake shore 
property in the last 20 years. The court gave the appellants 120 
days in which to reimburse the land company if they desire to 
take title to the property.” 

Their worthless piece of land became valuable when Gary 
dropped down there and the Steel Company and lawyers kept 
them busy until they both died, and now they are after the 
heirs. There are now thirteen persons claiming to have an in¬ 
terest in this land. The majority of the appellants are lawyers, 
or heirs of lawyers, who at some time or other represented the 
late Mrs. Carr’s interests. 

Frank B. Pattee, lawyer at Crown Point, represented Mrs. 
Carr at one time and paid the taxes on this land. Mrs. Carr 
claimed the understanding was that Mr. Pattee was to hold the 
tax receipts until she could pay him, but he sold them to the Steel 
Company and that is where they got the hook on Mrs. Carr. 

Now do you think if we had courts of real justice it would 
have taken 20 or 30 years to settle this case? And do you think 
there should have been $59,053 taxes on the 40-odd acres in the 
last 20 years? 
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You see, with the process of the courts and the manipulation 
of the lawyers, those people are robbed of their property. Oh. 
Lord, how long will the suffering people stand for this thing? 


March, 1934 

THE MILK WAGON DRIVERS 
The sixty-six hundred milk wagon drivers, through their rep¬ 
resentatives, have been laboring with the milk distributors’ rep¬ 
resentatives in regard to the wages of the drivers. They have 
been getting the wages reduced somewhat, but the dealers are 
asking the drivers to take off another $5 per week. This they do 
not want to do, but, with the reduced price of milk to the consu¬ 
mer, it looks reasonable. The milk wagon driver’s increase in 
wages was phenomenal. Taking the 1913 w f age scale as 100 per 
cent, in 1927 it represented 322 per cent, or $8.72 per day. But 
they are now down to $6.90 a day. At one time the driver re¬ 
ceived more for delivering a quart of milk than the farmer did 
for producing it. Where is the justice ? 


MORE ABOUT THE DILLINGER ESCAPE 

The devilish, diabolical Dillinger case is just another one of 
the many farces that our court procedure has put over for “Lo, 
these many years”. We should not blame the sheriff and others 
w hose duty it was to keep Dillinger until the court got good and 
ready to try him. But for that with all the fuss and feathers 
they made w r ith their strong body of guards armed to their teeth 
that he should turn the tables on them and walk out with a 
w ooden gun w T as ridiculous to say the least. The real trouble is 
with our laws and court procedure. Everybody knows it and 
for years men with a conscience have tried to bring about a 
change in our laws governing court procedure. Years ago 
Johannes Kopelka of Crown Point, an able lawyer and at one 
time a good judge, made a noble effort to change the laws so 
that it would be possible to get swift justice in our courts, but 
he could get but very little support. He got disgusted and quit, 
saying, * ‘The way of the reformer is hard.” 

When Martin J. Smith was judge, he saw the great need of 
a change in our laws and gave a great deal of time and study to 
the subject and finally wrote a bill that he thought would change 
the order of court procedure in the interests of swift justice to 
the citizens as well as to the criminal. We had Mr. Smith’s pro¬ 
posed change printed in pamphlet form and distributed all over 
the state, mostly through the Farm Bureau organization, as a 
matter of education. When the legislature met I went there 
w ith the bill and wanted one of our county senators to introduce 
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it, but he did not want to do it, so I got our joint representative, 
Balser Hoffman, to introduce it, which he did. It went to a com¬ 
mittee of lawyers and they sat on it; it never again saw daylight. 
In the last political campaign, John Underwood, deputy prose¬ 
cutor, made a speech at Griffith and was telling us what they 
had accomplished and what they had failed to accomplish on ac¬ 
count of our laws and court procedure being too much in favor 
of the criminal. At the close of his speech I went to him and 
said, 4 ‘According to your talk, we need a change of our laws 
governing court procedure.” He said, 44 We must have it if we 
are going to get justice!” 

Men of national reputation say the same thing. Then why 
do we not get it? Because most of our lawmakers are lawyers 
and most of the lawyers do not want swift justice. Crime is the 
lawyer’s harvest. The more they can play ball and monkey with 
crime the more they get out of it. The average law-yer has a fine 
system and that system is to get all the money they can out of 
a case. If the criminal is killed and buried, that is killing the 
goose that lays the lawyer’s golden egg. 

If Dillinger had been electrocuted inside of twenty-four 
hours after he landed in Crown Point, that would have saved a 
lot of money for the taxpayers, but there would not have been so 
much honor and glory, cheap publicity and money in it for some¬ 
body else. The Dillinger case is not the only one, by a long shot. 
In the Fancher case, where the young lawyer was killed at the 
italfway house between Crown Point and Cedar Lake, Frank Mc- 
Erlane and his gang were caught red handed. The courts “dilly¬ 
dallied” around and finally convicted one of them. Mr. Cochran 
of Crown Point, the principal witness in the case, was found dead 
one morning on the streets of Crown Point. The people were 
seared stiff and there was not an effort made to find out who 
killed Cochran, as far as I ever heard. McErlane could not get 
justice in Lake county (was it justice he wanted?), so he got a 
change of venue to Valparaiso and was tried there and I was 
told by a man w T ho should know* that the jury knew he was 
guilty" and should hang, but the jury was afraid and set him 
free, and McErlane carried on his law’-breaking business and 
made more business for the lawyers. 

The case of the bombed theater at Hammond has been stall¬ 
ing for five years. The witnesses have gone away or died, and I 
understand for lack of something the case is dead. 

The Kirkland case from Gary is a fine specimen of w'hat our 
present court procedure and lawyers can do, as are also this 
morning’s headings in the Chicago papers: “Receivership Fees 
Total 56 Million,” 44 Huge Sum Paid Lawyers,” “Profits Shared 
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by Favored Few,” “Chicago Lawyers and Receivers, With the 
Sanction and Assistance of Superior and Circuit Court Judges, 
Have Been Able to Take from Impoverished Real Estate Invest¬ 
or,” and so on, and so forth. What will be done about it f I do 
not know. But I think I know if the people will stand for this 
kind of treatment much longer they are a lot of D— F—’s. 


WHY BLAME MRS. HOLLEY! 

There is a lot of talk reported in the papers on this Dillinger 
fracas, and if I am any judge, Sheriff Lillian Holley had more 
sense and showed better business judgment than the rest of them 
did.. She refused to let any of Dillinger’s friends visit him. Judge 
William Murray, according to the papers, used his official position 
and compelled the sheriff to admit Dillinger’s friends. Some of 
these friends were former brothers in crime and some of them 
were women companions of Dillinger and the gang, who probably 
were not there for any good purpose. Most likely these visits 
were a help in Dillinger’s escape. As reported in the Chicago 
Tribune, a woman visited Dillinger several times. Guards at the 
Crown Point jail recalled that when the woman came in to see 
Dillinger, she attempted to get close to him, but was told to stand 
back. She then talked to him in a jargon which was probably a 
code. They said she interspersed her words with a series of num¬ 
bers until they ordered her to stop that kind of talk or they 
would terminate the interview. You see there were arrangements 
made for escape. These judges and prosecutors may try to lay 
it on to the sheriff, but I have more respect for her than I have 
for a good many others mixed up in this thing. 


AN OPEN LETTER TO MRS. HOLLEY 
Dear Mrs. Holley : 

What you see in the papers about the “jail break” of Dil¬ 
linger is funny. They go around in a circle like a hen that just 
had its head cut off. Sam Cahoon, the poor turnkey, and Mr. 
Blunk have got “blunked” off from the payroll and may have 
Dillinger’s cell to use and can whittle a nice little gun of their 
own and poke it into somebody’s stomach and get out. If those 
fellows are good scholars they should get something out of Dil¬ 
linger’s performance. 

And now Baran, with all his power and eloquence, demands 
that Sheriff Lillian Holley must resign for the good of the Demo¬ 
cratic party. It may be that Baran is right and it might be a 
good thing for the Democratic party if Baran would resign, and 
we feel sure it would be a good thing for the party if Judge Mur¬ 
ray would resign. 
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The worst thing that Sheriff Holley did was to let those vis¬ 
itors see Dillinger. This she was compelled to do by the de¬ 
mands of Judge Murray, after she made the rule that Dillinger 
should have no visitors. 

If anybody is going to resign, why not Governor McNutt? 
He has more to answer for than Mrs. Holley and if there is go¬ 
ing to be any resigning done, let's begin at the top. It would be 
a good thing for the Democratic party if the Democratic officers 
would do something good for the country and not be putting in 
all their time thinking about their party. You know* why the 
other fellows were given a vacation without pay and the people 
might do it again if you do not put in most of your time attend¬ 
ing to their business. The high cost of detaining, not keeping, 
Dillinger is not so funny—just for the guards $4896. By the time 
Estill gets his flying machine bill in—whoopee! The poor tax¬ 
payers. 


AFTER THE DILLINGER ESCAPE 

Here is a fellow r getting red headed about the way our pub¬ 
lic business is done: 

“A very inquisitive reader wants to know when, as and if 
great national hero, Dillinger, is caught (again), will the prose¬ 
cutor just hug him, like the last time, or w r ill he hug and kiss 
him? And will the sheriff show’ her affection for the hero by 
doing likewise, or will she just present him with the keys to her 
institution (again) ? And the judge, w ho granted the long de¬ 
lay before the hero's trial, will he, too, embrace the hero before 
the camera? Surely all should have their chance and not only the 
prosecutor. 

“The escape-proof prisons and jails of Indiana and the 
escape-proof criminal laws of the other states are startling ex¬ 
amples of the collapse of the methods of society to protect itself 
against the increasing number of dangerous criminals. Thus far 
the boys who steal pie and jam from the pantry are nearly always 
caught and are given very severe punishments—but a real men¬ 
ace to society goes free—if he so desires. 

“A man could carry out the w’orst crime thinkable and, if he 
has a dollar, there can always be found a lawyer criminal to de¬ 
fend him and to lie for him. With such poison in society’s cup 
progress is impossible. 

“Let's scrap all criminal laws and procedure and build a 
scheme on honesty, sanity, and intelligence if possible.—Dis¬ 
gusted.” 
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THE AIRMAIL 

The country seems to be aroused over the situation. Up to 
date there are eleven army flyers who have gone to their death 
trying to carry the mail. Colonel Charles Lindbergh and Clar¬ 
ence Chamberlain, famous trans-Atlantic flyers, along with Col¬ 
onel Edward V. Rickenbacker, noted war ace, and Brigadier 
General Wm. V. Mitchell, are criticizing the government in no 
uncertain manner for the action they have taken in having the 
army flyers carry the mail. There seems to be a vast difference 
of opinion in regard to the matter, and there seems to be more 
than two sides to the matter. To call out the army men and put 
them on the routes without experience of traveling the routes 
was probably hasty. They should have been given more time to 
become familiar w r ith what they had to do. But why should not 
the army men be able to carry the mails with practice? 

If we have not machines to do the job, it seems we should 
have, as the government has spent, according to reports, over two 
hundred million dollars for flying machines, and it seems there 
should be some of them that can fly. With all the training they 
are supposed to get, they should have men that know how to fly. 
If men and machines can't fly to carry the mails, what use would 
they be if they were called on to do some fighting? It seems to 
us that this little experience of the army carrying the mail is a 
mighty good thing. It has proven that with all of our time and 
money spent in this flying business, it still does not amount to 
much. This war business is supposed to kill people, and what we 
have found out, these eleven men have not died in vain. Why 
not have the army men carry the mail? It will give them practice 
so when we do have w r ar, that so many say we are bound to have, 
they would be in practice to go out and do something. 

Our law r enforcement officers seem to be in about the same 
shape as our army fliers. We have a great body of them equip¬ 
ped with high powered autos and motorcycles, and they are rac¬ 
ing over the country and having their pictures taken in squads, 
as they did after the break at the Michigan City prison. But 
where do they bring home the bacon? Not in Indiana, but out in 
Arizona. 

Someone writing claimed we should have trained low en¬ 
forcement officers. From some of our observations we might con¬ 
clude that the more they were trained the less use they w ere. I 
was told by one that knew' that the farmer guards watching 
Dillinger took their position seriously and could be depended on, 
w hile the police officers that w r ere sent from the north cities would 
lay down and go to sleep and could not be depended on for use¬ 
ful service. The great effort seems to be made in getting the of- 
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fice and after it is gotten they do not exert themselves very stren¬ 
uously to try and earn their money, for the good of the public. 
This is not the first time that farmers have proved themselves 
superior to trained men. The time of the car bar bandits in Chi¬ 
cago, the police could not get them; and they came out here, 
southeast of Gary, and a bunch of farmers with rat spears, pitch 
forks, corn knives and shotguns surrounded them and took them 
prisoners. Where the farmers have organized for protection 
against thieves—as has been done here in this county—they have 
always got results. The thieves are more afraid of the farmers 
than they are of our trained officers. It may be on account of the 
farmer's superior weapons. 


STRANGE MEEKNESS 

It is surprising how meek and gentle these gentlemen are 
that used to be proclaiming from the housetops the great necessi¬ 
ty of protection for prosperity. Through their manipulation and 
by furnishing the campaign funds for the G. O. P., they got the 
tariff walls put up so high and the other countries to retaliate 
against us that it comparatively stopped business between the 
United States and other countries, so that a lot of our American 
business men and capital went to foreign countries and built 
factories and employed foreign workmen to such an extent that 
it is a serious menace to our American institutions. It is a fact 
that without the tariff wall the American manufacturer would 
have supplied the foreign market with our own products, made 
by our own workmen. 

Arthur Evans, in the Chicago Tribune, shows that in 1932 
there were 711 American companies with investments in foreign 
units. Their number of branch factories abroad was 1,819, and 
the total investment was $2,177,692,244. Estimates are that the 
number has now grown to more than two thousand factories and 
the investment to about three billion dollars. How does that 
look for the protection and prosperity of the American workman? 
In Canada, of the 524 American branch factories, valued at $540,- 
593,000, six were automobile plants and thirty-two were auto¬ 
mobile accessories plants. Some fifty-five millions were invested 
in American electrical and telephone equipment, agricultural ma¬ 
chinery, rubber goods manufacturing plants, and many others. 
The manufacturers of this country got the big head and acted the 
hog, and now they are getting paid in their own coin. 

President Roosevelt is asking and will probably be given by 
Congress the pow er to lower or raise the tariff fifty per cent eith¬ 
er way, so as to be able to make trade agreements with other 
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countries. It is the only way to do it, as our national law makers 
are so narrow-minded that they can’t look at this tariff question 
from a broad view of the whole country, but must get some ad¬ 
vantage for the district they represent, and will make trades with 
the other fellow who wants something, until they have the whole 
thing balled up and made a bad mess of the whole business, which 
has done more to put us where we are in this depression than any 
other one thing. 

Roosevelt will do more in three days in adjusting the tariff 
than Congress would do in three years. Organized labor, with 
their talk of strikes and high wages, are showing mighty little 
sense at this time. It should be a question of getting something 
to do and get the machinery in motion so we can work out of this 
depression. If the American workman is not willing to do that 
—give an honest day’s work for an honest dollar—they may be 
shipping Canada automobiles over here. We have had the big 
head long enough. We must get down to earth and go to work, 
and get something to eat, some clothes on our back, and not ex¬ 
pect the government to take care of us. We must take care of 
the government. Who furnished the brains to build up this big 
automobile industry? Who is giving the men work? Who have 
not enough brains to build up a great industry? Somebody has 
to be boss and be master of the situation—that is the only way 
big business can be handled. 


LAWYERS’ INCOMES 

Here is what a writer in the “ Voice of the People” in the 
Chicago Tribune says: 

“Now that the salaries of some banking executives, officers 
of public utilities organizations and what not have been exposed, 
when, O when, do the lawyers get theirs? 

“ ‘Robbers within the law’ is the correct title for many of 
them. In fact, many hundreds of them. So why not a little (or 
much) publicity for these leeches and parasites?—E. H. Hay.” 

The number of people that are out of all patience in the man¬ 
agement of our courts is legion and I have letters to prove it. 


THIS AND THAT 

These young men and women who think there is no chance in 
this world for them now should look around and tackle some of 
the hard jobs where they can get big results, as the Rev. Charles 
E. Coughlin did. His bishop told him to start a new parish in a 
small Detroit suburb. He did and called it the “Shrine of the 
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Little Flower . 99 He had a little congregation, but now he talks 
to fifty million people over the radio. He gets one hundred 
thousand letters a week, and has eighty secretaries to help him 
with the morning mail. If there is any secret, he says, it is that 
he expresses himself in the language of the people and talks 
straight from the shoulder. 


MR. LUTZ SEES THE LIGHT 

Is it not wonderful that Attorney General Philip Lutz, Jr., 
of Indiana, has found out that Indiana needs a radical revision 
of its criminal code? From a newspaper we clip the following: 

“ Impressed by the speedy conviction of three John Dil- 
linger gang members on murder charges at Lima, Ohio, Attorney 
General Philip Lutz, Jr., today planned to recommend radical 
revision of the Indiana criminal code. 

“Lutz returned from Lima late yesterday and said he would 
make the recommendations to Governor Paul V. McNutt for pre¬ 
sentation to the 1935 legislature .’ 9 

To think that the Honorable Mr. Lutz had to go down to 
Lima, Ohio, to find that out. How could an ordinary man live in 
Indiana for the past fifty years and not see the crying need of 
a change of court procedure? To think that Mr. Lutz has risen 
to the important office of attorney general of the state, and has 
just found out that we need a change! If the truth was known, I 
expect the rumbling at home had more to do with his vision than 
the trip to Ohio; for the fact is, there is a regular epidemic of 
dissatisfaction with our laws governing court procedure. The 
Farm Bureau at Crown Point and Valparaiso passed strong reso¬ 
lutions condemning the present conditions in our courts, and rec¬ 
ommended a drastic change in procedure. The East Chicago Bar 
Association is seeing the signs of the times and recommend a 
change. An Indianapolis organization is demanding a change in 
our laws, making it possible for swifter justice. 

One of the good judges of this county said, “It should be 
done. We need it, but the lawyers can’t get together on any ac¬ 
tion.” The truth of the matter is, they do not want swift justice. 
There is more in it for them the ^vay it is. If the people want a 
change they have got to fight for it. 


JURY REPORTS ON DILLINGER ESCAPE 

The grand jury has finally made its report in the Dillinger 
escape fracas, and it has indicted Blunk and Cahoon. It has 
been a very laborious investigation, where they have gone to the 
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bottom of things, and it is very similar to the mountain laboring 
and bringing forth a mouse. 

There were visitors allowed to see Dillinger, only after Judge 
Murray gave his orders to Sheriff Holley to allow the visitors. 
She gave out strict orders to the effect that Dillinger was to have 
no visitors, and in all probability those visitors helped to arrange 
Dillinger’s escape. Judge Murray seemed to be the one that 
prevented Dillinger from being taken to the Michigan City pen¬ 
itentiary. So why should not Judge Murray be indicted? 

The report further states that Sheriff Holley did not have the 
proper attendants in keeping a person of Dillinger’s type in con¬ 
finement. According to the papers, there were thirty-five persons 
employed to guard the jail at a cost of $150 a day. Good heav¬ 
ens! Is not that enough for one man? Instead of a lot of monkey 
business up there with John Dillinger, they should have locked 
him in a cell for a day, tried him, killed him and buried him deep, 
and he would not have gotten away. They talk about inexperi¬ 
enced guards. We think the inexperienced guards were the best 
guards they had there, according to what we have heard. 

Mr. l>arce, representing the state, is not satisfied, and he is 
going to have the grand jury reconvene to make further in¬ 
quiries, which will take three or four weeks. “Happy days are 
here again ** for the lawyers, and about the only word that ex¬ 
presses the situation is “Bunk.” 


A COMPLIMENT 

Mr. V. C. Anderson, author of “Kernels Off the Cob,” you 
are doing fine and growing every week, keeping pace with the 
growth of the Calumet Weekly News, which is growing better ev¬ 
ery day in every way. Especially w r hen you tell “Mr. Voting 
American, you have absolutely no grounds for complaint. Your 
government is just what you as a voter make it. Crooked poli¬ 
tics cannot exist without crooked or disinterested voters. Re¬ 
member this if you forget all else I have written—an honest, 
virile, aroused voting public could clean up Lake county this 
year. ” 

I put this in, because I want to have the public read it again. 
It can’t be written or read too much and when it soaks in to the 
public hide they may quit blaming some one else and put them¬ 
selves right, and then w T e can expect good results in selecting our 
public officers. 

“You can’t have an honest horse race until we have an hon¬ 
est human race.” 
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April, 1934 


PETTY JUDICIAL TYRANNY 

Here is an editorial from the Chicago Tribune which looks 
good to us: 

* * While the capture of Dillinger is not unnaturally the first 
concern of the public, other aspects of the remarkable drama of 
which he has the leading role are worthy of note. Among these 
is the citation of six members of the grand jury called to investi¬ 
gate the jail break on charges of contempt of court. This jury 
after the hearing of many witnesses included in its report criti¬ 
cism of Judge Murray which the latter held was couched in 
language not contemplated in the law, lacking in respect due 
courts of justice and judicial officers, and defamatory of the 
judge. The language reported in the press will not seem to lay¬ 
men deserving of this judicial interpretation. The jury was 
called to investigate all the circumstances of the escape and had 
both the right and the duty to express its opinion and conclusions 
from the evidence. When called before the judge the jurors dis¬ 
avowed intention to cast personal aspersions on the judge and 
were discharged. They would have rendered, we think, a better 
public service if they had asserted their right of judgment as 
jurors and forced the issue to adjudication on review. There 
was no question of personal criticism in the sense of the judge's 
private conduct, and what looks very like a case of petty judicial 
tyranny has been added to the other discreditable features of this 
affair. Neither the judge nor any other official connected with it 
has been free from blame, and it remains a deplorable chapter of 
misgovernment which nothing of importance has yet been done 
to mitigate." 


MAY 8, 1934 

This is election day. The candidates in Indiana from the top 
to the bottom have done their "stuff," and today the voters, in 
a manner, will do theirs. The results will determine how well 
they have done it. This government—the United States and the 
state of Indiana—is one of the biggest businesses in the world. 
Do the people as a whole feel the importance of being a citizen 
and give the time and attention to the question of government 
that they should, to be able to intelligently vote? That means to 
select men and women as public officers who are honest, and 
have enough brains to know right from wrong, and the courage 
to act according to their convictions. That is what we must 
have if we are to have a good government. 

In this campaign, men have come to me wanting my vote. I 
would ask them: "If you are successful in getting the office you 
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are seeking, what are you going to do for us?” They would an¬ 
swer: “What do you want?” My answer: “I am not telling you 
what I want. I want to know’ what ideas you have.” In some 
cases they did not know and were not capable of knowing very 
much, being positively unfit for the office they w r ere seeking. If 
they do not know enough to know’ that they are unfit for the posi¬ 
tion they seek, it certainly would be a calamity to elect them. 

If some of these people w ho think w r e should have a change 
of government would make more intelligent investigation, and 
select good men for office, we would find that we would have a 
good government as it is. 

The primary is the more important of the two elections, as 
we can’t elect a good candidate unless we get him nominated; 
and when we have it reduced to one on each ticket, it is much 
more simple to choose; but it cannot be done right without seri¬ 
ous study and consideration of facts. So if you think things are 
not going right in this country, don’t blame any one else until 
you examine yourself and find that you are an intelligent, honest 
citizen and have done all you can for good government. 


SOLUTION OF FARM PROBLEM KEY TO RECOVERY 

Bernard M. Baruch, financier and adviser to presidents, is 
backing up our claims that the loss of the farmers buying power 
is the cause of the depression, and the only thing that will restore 
prosperity is the restoration of that power. Read w’hat he said 
recently when a guest at the White House: 

“The most important problem before the country is a just 
solution of the agricultural problem, as it has been for twenty 
years. 

“The first thing is to establish the buying power of the 
farmer and the ownership of his farm. As soon as that is estab¬ 
lished many other problems will be solved. Without that nothing 
will be so solved.” 


DO IT YOURSELF OR OURSELVES 

The commencement exercises at the Griffith school house last 
Friday evening was a grand success, something that the teachers, 
scholars and the public could be proud of. And the beauty of the 
whole thing was, it was all home production, which did every¬ 
body more good than w’ould have been done if a foreign speaker 
had been brought in, and the graduates’ only business was to sit 
back and look wise with their three-cornered hats on. The rule 
here is the same as in most of life: “If you want anything well 
done, do it yourself.” And if the scholars are brought up to do 
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things they will form the habit, and when they go out in the 
world will be able to go to it and take care of themselves. But 
if everything is done for them at a big expense they will be like 
a great many educated people at this time—they have the educa¬ 
tion, but can not put it to use, and sometimes it seems to be a 
handicap instead of a benefit. 

At the baccalaureate services Sunday evening, May 20, it 
was the same: All home talent and everything was No. 1—music, 
the singing and the address or sermon. Mr. J. K. Woerner, pastor 
of the Griffith Christian Church, gave a solid, sensible, practical 
talk. If we are any judge, it w T as better than the speaker gave 
tw’o years ago at the commencement exercises at a cost of $50. 
There are different women’s clubs in this county. The more weal¬ 
thy ones are entertained by paid speakers, while others have a 
pot luck lunch and their program is carried on by the members 
of the club with papers and speeches and a forum. We are sat¬ 
isfied the ones that entertain themselves get the most lasting 
benefits out of it. The old-fashioned literary societies, where we 
had declamations, essays, debates, and songs by the community, 
w r ere something wrorth-while—much better to make men and 
women than a lot of the entertainments we now have which we 
pay for. So many will say they can’t go on a program for home 
entertainment when they would do well if they would only try. 
The reason must be that they are too bashful or actually lazy. 


May, 1934 

SEEING THINGS 

In the words of Gen. Johnson: 1 4 Ain’t seen anything yet.” 
We begin to feel we are seeing something and getting mighty 
“skeered” over the sight, although we have felt that the right 
thing to do was to support Roosevelt in his efforts to get the ma¬ 
chinery of business going again after the crash. We have hoped, 
that he was on the right road and his plans would work out all 
right for the good of the whole people; and the people as a whole 
have had great faith in President Roosevelt. 

But with all this vast expenditure of money, this new declar¬ 
ation of seeing that everybody is furnished a home and old age 
pension, etc.—that is, the government is to be godfather to every¬ 
body and everything, whether or not the people themselves make 
an effort to take care of themselves—it is dangerous business and 
will encourage more loafers and more people who will depend up¬ 
on the government or charity to take care of them. When you 
destroy individual initiative and determination to care for one’s 
self, you have destroyed the best there is in the human being. One 
of the great pet schemes, especially of Mrs. Roosevelt, is to get 
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the helpless people out on the land. That may be all right for the 
city, but it will be a detriment to the farmers in more ways than 
one. It will increase agricultural production to some extent, but 
more particularly it will increase the number of children to edu¬ 
cate in our public schools. This is getting serious. Right here in 
Ross township, Merrillville and Independence Hill, a big percent¬ 
age of the population is people who have moved out of Gary, 
bringing many children to educate and very little taxable prop¬ 
erty to help pay for their education. This makes it doubly hard 
on the permanent taxpayers of the township. I am wondering 
if all these plans of the President and the “brain trust" are go¬ 
ing to work out practically. 

What about taking the dependents out on the land and set¬ 
ting them up in business 1 How many would make a success ? 
A great many of the destitute now in the cities went there from 
farms for the reason that they did not want to do the hard work 
on the farms that was necessary for success. I know a family, 
not one hundred miles from Griffith, w T ho were given (free of 
encumbrance) a good sized farm and buildings. They have lost it 
and moved to town. You can't give people a living; they must 
earn it. The government can't take care of everybody; every¬ 
body must take care of the government, if we have any govern¬ 
ment worth taking care of. 


44 HAPPY DAYS ARE HERE AGAIN" 

You know, wdien our happy Democrats made the laws gov¬ 
erning the sale of liquor they had a clause in it giving Tom Tag¬ 
gart at West Baden Mineral Springs a low license fee of $100 in¬ 
stead of the regular fee of $300. And it came to pass that Rep¬ 
resentative Lassen had a mineral spring at his retail tavern and 
several others founded mineral springs at their saloons and were 
able to get a license for $100. Since Lassen failed to get the 
nomination for state senator the mineral qualities of Cedar Lake 
water have vanished and they now all have to pay the regular 
rate for a license—so the papers report. 


THE NEW DEAL 

Most everybody seems to have a different opinion in regard 
to the management and working of the New Deal. If the big steel 
companies get no orders for steel, so there is a profit in making it, 
they shut dowrn the mills. If the shoemakers get no profit making 
shoes they do not make shoes, etc., etc. If men can't get w-hat 
wages they think they should have they go on a strike and will 
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not work at all, and sometimes try to kill those that do want to 
work. And all this is perfectly right and proper. But when the 
farmers plow under some cotton or kill little pigs or practice 
birth control on their sows, the city people rise up in holy horror 
at the idea that the farmers are curtailing production to regulate 
the price of their product. It is preposterous to interfere with 
God’s laws of production. Their idea of the farmer’s business 
is that the farmer should produce as much as possible, so that the 
city people will always have cheap food. They would have the 
farmer work for about eight cents per hour, where, if the farmer 
bought a machine to help him in his work, the price of that ma¬ 
chine would represent labor at from $1.00 to $2.00 per hour. If 
the farmer wanted to build a house or barn the carpenter, mason 
and plumber would want from one to two dollars per hour. Roger 
Babson says w~e need more residential building; we are a million 
homes short; and he also says there are from 1,500,000 to 2,000,- 
000 builders out of a job today. The reason for this is because 
of what they want for their labor. And, too, the cost of building 
material is away out of proportion to what it is worth. A man 
would be a fool to build a house at this time and pay the wages 
that the builders are demanding. In the honest nature of things, 
at this time conditions do not warrant it. But why should they 
worry? They can get welfare relief for the asking, so they don’t 
have to work. 

But I find that the people that are working and paying big 
taxes, and mighty good prospects of paying high taxes for a long 
time to come, are getting fed up on this thing of the public feed¬ 
ing a lot of lazy loafers who want big wages and a little work. 
Just when things are looking better and men are given work they 
go on a strike. Talk about the tyranny of capital—that is bad 
enough—but the tyranny of labor is worse. We may be compelled 
to do here what they are doing in Germany—drafting men in a 
labor army, and if they won’t work they receive no dole. So it 
is to work or starve. That would bring them to time, and it looks 
as if that is about the only thing that would. 

If we are going to get out of this depression the farmer must 
have a price for his product so that he can buy the product of 
the ether fellow. And if the other fellows are not willing to show 
some horse sense and willingness to give fair play and justice, 
we will not have prosperity. This New Deal is spending billions 
to start things up, and this spending will come back on the same 
people that are now paying the bills. They will have to pay more 
bills, and there will come a time when patience will cease to be a 
virtue, and then who is going to pay for it all? 
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MORE ABOUT COURT PROCEDURE 

Some of you will remember that five years ago Erick Lund, 
then trustee of North township, was tried in court on a charge 
of filing illegal claims amounting to $13,552, and found guilty. 
He was given from two to fourteen years in the state prison. He 
did not go to prison, but went to the higher courts, and now after 
five years the Indiana supreme court has upheld the low T er court. 
That is all unnecessary. In a change of court procedure, with 
swdft justice and business-like action by our court officers, there 
would be no need of any such “monkey business M in our courts. 

In Los Angeles, California, the officers of the courts became 
disgusted with themselves and determined to “get a move on” 
in the business of the courts and get things done; and they have 
done it. They w r ere just like all the other courts in the country— 
behind from one to five years. Some of them were determined to 
put a stop to all that and without any legislative change in the 
laws, but a big change in the execution of the law^s, they cleaned 
up the docket. Now r the cases are tried at once, and it is a long 
case that is not decided inside of thirty days. They are getting 
far better results in swift justice, and the cost of the courts to 
the public is beautifully reduced. 

In an article on the Los Angeles courts a writer says: “The 
lawyers, and judges generally, seem to think the courts are made 
for their benefit. ,, The Los Angeles courts are run for the bene¬ 
fit of the public. 


July, 1934 

JOHN DILLINGER 

John Dillinger was shot dead Sunday evening as he came out 
of a theater, so the Monday morning papers say. This may be 
another mistake. There have been so many mistakes with Dil¬ 
linger; this may be another one. Some claim it w*as a mistake to 
give him so severe a punishment for his first crime. And it was 
certainly a mistake to parole him from the Michigan City prison 
the way he acted after he got out. The Crown Point performance 
with Dillinger w r as a bad mistake all the way through. Estill’s 
love scene with him w*as a big mistake if he w f anted a re-election 
as prosecuting attorney. The big mistake of all w r as the mon¬ 
keying around with Dillinger after they got him to Crown Point. 
If he had been tried, killed, and buried within 48 hours, that 
would have been business. But it was a great show and they 
wanted it to last as long as possible. The wdiole “ caboodle’' 
thought there was a lot of honor and glory in it. Dillinger was 
too much for the whole bunch and he made them look silly. It 
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has cost the country an immense amount of money to get him 

again. 

There is no doubt but that Dillinger has been the hero of the 
underworld and also a lot of young people that do not know 
where they are at think of him as such. It was inevitable that he 
w’ould come to a deserved end unless he hid himself in the jungles 
of Africa or some other out of the way place. For the powers 
that be were bound to get him. It is always thus—crime of any 
kind has a bad ending. 


TIME TO BE “SKEERED” 

The Republican party was in power for years and let the 
country go to wreck. Roosevelt was elected by an indignant 
people, and he started out to do things. He has done a lot and 
we have been feeling that he should have our support and be giv¬ 
en a chance to 4 ‘get the wreck together, greased up and running 
again.” But we begin to feel like the woman who was asked if 
she believed in ghosts. She said she did not believe in ghosts, 
but was afraid of them. I am just w’ondering if it isn’t about 
time to get “sheered.” Never before w r as so much money being 
spent in peace times. More people are at work, but at what 
cost! Those at work are not satisfied with good wages (consid¬ 
ering the condition of things) and they go on strike, making dis¬ 
turbance and costs. 

The building business is at a standstill with the exception of 
that backed up by the government at a tremendous cost, caused, 
more or less, by the attitude of the government. Building me¬ 
chanics want 1929 wages—$1.50 per hour. Building material has 
gone up 37 per cent on account of the New* Deal. A man making 
brick and tile in this state for \ears could now’, if let alone, make 
brick for eight and ten dollars per thousand and could sell them 
in his home market. The New’ Deal says you must pay the men 
so much, w’ork them so many hours per week and sell your brick 
for $13 per thousand. His market is the small town and nearby 
farmers, and they can’t and will not pay this price. So he quits 
making brick and he and the men are idle. Buildings would be 
built now’ if labor and building material were cheap enough. But 
a man w’ould be a fool at this time to pay $1.50 per hour for 
workmen and the present rise of material. 

Another thing that is “skeering” me is with what ease so 
many slip into public charity. It does not seem to worry them 
much. If they can’t get big wages at the work to which they are 
accustomed they do not need to w’orry. The government will 
take care of them. In our limited knowledge, we do not know’ of 
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a man who was ambitious, proud and determined to take care of 
himself but who has done it. We know a carpenter who worked 
at his trade receiving $1.50 an hour, as others did. When build¬ 
ing ceased he lost his job, along with others, but instead of de¬ 
pending upon charity he was willing to do anything he could find 
—fix the cellar door, make and hang screens, put new shelves in 
the closets, put a new roof on the bam and paint the neighbor’s 
auto at a price they could afford. What is worrying me is that 
a lot of people are working, not thirty or forty hours a week, 
but ninety hours a week—the whole family working hard, the 
price of their product low and their taxes terrible. They are the 
salt of the earth and are doing more than their duty. They are 
taking care of themselves with two or three more riding on their 
back through taxation. 

What encouragement is there to work hard, and be saving 
and frugal, and then have most of it taken to support someone 
else? From the way everything seems to be moving one wonders 
who is going to pay taxes in years to come. And what is the fu¬ 
ture for our children and grandchildren? We may have to adopt 
Darwin’s theory of the “survival of the fittest.” If they can’t 
live they’ll have to cease to live—or what have you? 


SELFISHNESS CURES NO ILLS 

Our good people in the churches tell us that the remedy for 
our public ills is to follow Christ. That means, we suppose, to 
“do unto others as we would have them do unto us”—to love one 
another and to be brothers in the pure sense of the word. What 
has been the rule is: “I will love myself as my neighbor loves 
himself and if he tries to outdo me in this labor of love I will 
make it hot for him.” 

Almost every nation has been acting independent of other 
nations, and what is the consequence? We get selfish and hoggish 
and want to corner the good things of earth for our special bene¬ 
fit. International commerce, very necessary to the world’s high¬ 
est well-being, has been interfered with by laws restricting trade 
by way of tariff walls which were supposed to give to some ad¬ 
vantage over others, and these would put up tariff walls supposed 
to give them “a corner of the earth.” 

The people of the United States were supposed to be a su¬ 
perior people, having a standard of living all their own. They 
did not have to compete with the paupers of Europe. A bad feel¬ 
ing was engendered and now we are in a race to build up war ma¬ 
chinery to kill one another and bring destruction and misery to 
the whole world. Organized labor is fighting organized capital 
to see who is going to be boss, instead of getting together and 
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talking things over and arriving at right and justice for all con¬ 
cerned—all reaping the benefits of the abundance of this country, 
and being a happy, prosperous people. It seems we are possessed 
of the devil more than the spirit of Christ. Will the "brain 
trust,” with its dictation and regimentation, bring about peace 
and harmony or the opposite? 


HAPPY DAYS ARE HERE AGAIN 
If the Democratic party in particular and the wets in gen¬ 
eral thought they were putting something over for their honor or 
glory when they repealed the Eighteenth Amendment and the 
Volstead Act, they now have another guess coming; for if they 
did not bag a white elephant we do not know the name of it. 
It is a boomerang that is coming back and hitting them hard and 
they are squirming hard and don't know what to do or say next. 
Crime and lawlessness are increasing by leaps and bounds, and 
they can’t deny it. The reason is the uncontrolled liquor traffic 
in the country. Drunken auto drivers have increased 300 per 
cent and all drunks in about the same proportion, and the Demo¬ 
crats from the high-ups to the low-downs are trying to get a rake- 
off from the business, from all reports. 


MORBID CURIOSITY 

We have had a glorious good time in getting John Dillinger, 
and lots of honor and glory for some and some of the opposite for 
others. We supposed, after he was dead and buried, his name would 
cease to appear on the front page of the big papers. But marvy 
of the people seem to like that kind of a racket and so the pa¬ 
pers are feeding it to them in large doses. The show' men know 
what the people want and if they can’t show r them John they w T ill 
show them John’s whole family. At Indianapolis they line up 
for two blocks to secure tickets to see John’s father, his sister and 
half-brother, and to hear them tell a little something about John. 
John’s father claims (according to the papers) that he was of¬ 
fered $10,000 for his son’s body by some enterprising showman. 
He must have figured that people would pay more than $10,000 
to see John’s body, so he had a very elevated opinion of the taste 
of the people. Mr. Dillinger, Sr., told them that they did not 
have enough money to buy his son’s body, but it seems he is will¬ 
ing to sell himself and the w r hole family alive cheaper. 

The Herald and Examiner has an eye for business and to give 
the people what they want. It is paying Mary Kinder, w^ho was 
one of the women that was with John for four months after his 
break from the Lima jail, to write the story of how T this outlaw 
lived and what he did during those four months of his life. Of 
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course that is very important and appears on the front page with 
Mary's picture. 

The papers reported that the big law enforcement officers of 
Indiana were going to have an investigation to find out who real¬ 
ly did kill John. We do not see what particular good it would 
do. We suppose he is dead, and that is the main thing. One 
agreement seemed to be that the federal officers would be given 
the honor because they could not take the money, and the East 
Chicago police would get the reward. 

We expect John Dillinger will hold the headlines until some 
other morbid thing happens, and we may then get a rest. You 
know, a boy wrote a short time ago that he thought it did not pay 
to be honest, and it looks like it, if you want to be notorious. 
What good boy and good boy’s family have caused so much pub¬ 
lic interest as John has? 

It seems the human family is fearfully and wonderfully made 
and would rather wallow in the filth and slime of this world than 
bathe in the fresh water and sunshine. 


AMERICA, THE BEAUTIFUL 

Our forefathers fought, bled and died that we might have 
freedom. They formed the best government ever devised by man 
— of the people, for the people, and by the people.” One hun¬ 
dred and fifty-eight years ago these people had a great vision of 
a free people governing themselves, and made splendid arrange¬ 
ments for that purpose. To make a better and wiser citizenship 
they instituted free schools to educate the masses. The United 
States now boasts of more college graduates among its citizenry 
than was ever known in any country in the world. But with what 
results? With all our education and college graduates we do not 
know enough to run this God-given, rich and beautiful country— 
the United States of America. The failure has been with the peo¬ 
ple, not with the country. 

It seems we have been educated to death on impractical or 
unbalanced lines. We have made machinery to make money, and 
have let the country “go to the devil.” There is more hell raised 
than anything else in this “land of the free and home of the 
brave.” We have given away so much freedom to our foreign 
emigrants that we have none left. Most of the names in the 
crime list are from southern Europe. The saloon is a foreign 
institution and has no regard for honesty or common decency. 

The country now is covered with strikes and bloodshed, and 
the newspapers are claiming that the unrest is caused to a great 
extent by communists from foreign countries. Instead of our 
educated American citizens controlling things, it is left to ignor- 
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ant foreigners and it seems the good American citizens have not 
ambition and determination enough to change this condition. 

The founders of this government supposed that the country 
would be controlled by men, elected by the people, who would 
manage our public affairs in the interest of the whole people, 
but the people as a whole take very little interest in public af¬ 
fairs, and we have what we see. Some years ago there were 49 
per cent of the possible vote cast in a presidential election. In 
1932 there was a better show ing—60 per cent of the possible vote 
w r as cast. You can depend upon it that the politician, who was in 
it for selfish purposes and graft, saw to it that his clientele voted. 
Had the 51 per cent and 40 per cent of the people entitled to vote, 
in these years referred to, assumed their responsibilities, condi¬ 
tions w F ould probably not be as now. If these people think, what 
are they thinking about? Are they willing to go back to the dark 
ages and be governed by brute force, for instance, by a dictator, 
as in Germany, and as we now seem to be gradually heading for? 

The governing of a people is a very serious thing and it 
makes no difference what kind of a government you have—w T here 
the people have anything to say about it, it will be no better than 
the people make it. So w hat we are getting here at this time rep¬ 
resents the capacity of the people. Will the trouble betw r een cap¬ 
ital and labor be settled by strikes and bloodshed? Or will it be 
settled when the masses of the American people become intelli¬ 
gent enough to demand right and justice, brought about by just 
laws made by honest and intelligent representatives, elected to 
office by honest and intelligent American citizens? 

CRITICIZES WHAT BORAH SAID 

I wrote the following letter to the Hammond Times and am 
publishing it here in this paper: 

Editor Times : 

Yours of the 10th of July, “What Borah Says.” w*e quote 
from your paper: 

“Is it sound to say that there are millions and millions of 
people in our country and in the world in want of food and illy 
clad, so let’s destroy food, let’s destroy the stuff of which the 
clothes are made? The less able the people are to buy, the more 
difficult we will make it for them to buy.” 

Of all the transactions of the new deal, the action of the 
A. A. A. seems to give the city people the most cause—viz. The 
farmers have not shut up shop and quit business. They are still 
doing business at the old stand, furnishing aplenty of food, for 
those that have money to buy it. They are only trying to limit 
production to the needs of the demand, and what is wrong in 
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that? Why does not the United States Steel Company go ahead 
and make steel rails and pile them up and sell them at the best 
price the public will pay ? No, if you want steel rails they will give 
you a price based on cost of production with a profit. There is 
any amount of railroads who could use rails if they could buy 
them cheap enough. 

Why does not your Hammond Car Manufacturing Company 
keep on making cars, the railroads could use them if they could 
get them cheap enough. In so doing they could keep the men at 
work. 

If there is any class of people that need refrigerators, it is 
the farmer’s wife. Why do not the refrigerator manufacturing 
companies go ahead and make all the refrigerators they can? 
There are more than forty millions of peoDle that should nave 
refrigerators who have not. Why do you expect the farmer to 
be so generous as to furnish food for everybody whether or not 
they can pay for it any more than the manufacturer should fur¬ 
nish his product at a loss? The fact is, the city people have been 
furnished their food in abundance at low T cost so long and con¬ 
tinuously that they have got to thinking it is their God-given 
right to have cheap food whether or not the producer gets a liv¬ 
ing wage out of it. That has been the situation. But I am tell¬ 
ing you right now, we do not propose to continue doing it much 
longer. One of the big efforts of the Farm Bureau is cooperative 
buying and selling. We will buy whole factory output and dis¬ 
tribute among the members, giving them at buying cost. 

We are selling cooperatively through a central agent de¬ 
manding a price equal to the cost of production. With a profit 
we know we are the salt of the earth—we know we have been 
fair and reasonable in our demands. But the middle men have 
acted the hog, and have not given us a fair share of the price to 
the consumer. 

So we propose to distribute our own goods which will be a 
benefit to both the producer and consumer. You city people don’t 
want to worry so much about what the farmers are doing. If 
you will put your house in order, work as much for a dollar as the 
farmers do and keep your mills and factories going as much as 
the farmer keeps his farm going, we wdll go out of this depres¬ 
sion on high, with knee action. 


August, 1934 

WHY OUR CRIMINALS 

In the Reader’s Digest for September, H. L. Mencken dis¬ 
cusses “What to Do With Criminals.” We think his head is 
located right on the subject, and we will quote from him: 
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“The blame for the current terror is always laid at the 
wrong door. When a conspicuous criminal is at large, the poor 
cops are denounced for not taking him at once. But in nearly 
every case they have already taken him, not only once, but one- 
half dozen times. He is not loose because they have failed, but 
because the whole machinery of justice above them has failed.” 
Mr. Mencken goes on with figures and proofs to show that it is 
not the fault of the officers to arrest the criminal, but the fault 
of the lawyers, courts and judges to do their duty after the crim¬ 
inal has been turned over to them. 

“Two things are responsible for this wholesale cheating of 
justice. The foremost is the chaotic state not of the law, but of 
legal procedure. The law is everywhere sufficient to deal with 
every kind of serious crime. In forty of the forty-eight states 
the punishment for deliberate murder is death. If these laws 
were enforced for a year, at least two thousand murderers would 
go to the gallows instead of one hundred and thirty. 

“What stands in the way of their execution is simply the 
incredible lack of conscience of so many lawyers and judges.” 

Here he goes on to show what we all know of the dilly-dally¬ 
ing and monkey business of the courts and winds up “and put¬ 
ting on a show for the newspapers,” as they did in Lake county 
with the Dillinger case. In England the judge actually runs his 
court. If a shyster defending a criminal resorts to trickery' he is 
hauled up at once, and if he persists, he is as good as disbarred. 
And if a prosecuting officer, forgetting the solemnity of the in¬ 
quiry before him, begins to strike attitudes and tear his hair, he 
is hauled up just as quickly. And thenceforth he prosecutes no 
more. An English judge makes up his mind without delay. He 
sees that his orders are obeyed instantly. And it is seldom that 
his judgment is upset or appealed. 

In the United States a criminal trial is a tin-pot melodrama 
while it is going on, and before and after it are almost endless 
delays. 

He goes on here to prove his point, but we all know about it 
in Lake county. “The blame for all this rests squarely upon the 
bench and bar of the country. Half the delays in justice among 
us are due to the failure of lawyers to show a reasonable profes¬ 
sional conscience, and the other half is due to the failure of 
judges to bring them to book.” 

He goes on to show the quack and grandstand players put 
on a lot of hooey that has no place in a court of justice, to kill 
time and get more money for the lawyers, when the people only 
want swift justice. If we would kill all those who commit mur¬ 
der instead of a small percentage of them we would get rid of 
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these at least and it would have a convincing influence on those 
that are inclined that way. 

“The English at the close of the seventeenth century faced 
a wave of crime far worse than ours. The roads of their country 
became so unsafe as to become almost impassable and in London 
there were endless murders and robberies in the streets. They 
got rid of the nuisance during the century, following the simple 
process of hanging it out. When a robber or murderer was 
caught he was turned over to ‘Jack Ketch.’ It was brutal busi¬ 
ness. But it worked. By the end of the eighteenth century al¬ 
most every criminal strain in England had been obliterated, and 
the country has been free from crime of violence ever since.” 

You see, his idea is, if you are going to give decent people a 
chance to live the courts must give us more swift justice; in fact, 
more for our money. Not so much sop for the criminal, nor de¬ 
lays and monkey business for more money for the lawyers. The 
only way we will ever get justice is to demand it and fight for it. 


AN OPEN LETTER TO PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 
Crown Point, Indiana, September 3, 1934. 

Mr. F. D. Roosevelt, 

Washington, D. C. 

My dear President: 

I am a farmer and have done reasonably w*ell at the business. 
Now r I’m growing old and have time to do some thinking, and 
thought you might be interested in knowing w r hat some of us are 
thinking about. I believe you are interested in the common peo¬ 
ple and would like to act for the interest of the w T hole. The Re¬ 
publican party made a miserable wreck of the public business and 
we were anxious for a change, and we got it. 

I have supported you on most things that you have done to 
get the old broken down machine fixed up and going again, but 
have begun to wonder if your plan of operation is going to bring 
about the desired results. It is costing too much in every respect. 
You are arranging for the federal government to take care of ev¬ 
erything and everybody. You are destroying individual initia¬ 
tive and encouraging a lot of helpless dependents w T ho are going 
to be a burden to the people of this country. My sympathy is 
not with the people who are on charity. My sympathy is with 
the people who have some pride and who are honestly working 
and trying to take care of themselves but must endure the extra 
burden of having several riding on their backs through taxa¬ 
tion. 

Conditions are discouraging, especially to the farmer and 
his family who w r ork long hours and sweat blood to make some 
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money but when it is all said and done the family has not enough, 
after paying taxes and buying tariff protected machinery, to live 
decently. The high standard of American living is not on the 
farm and it won’t be the way things are going, for you will not 
or can not get the price of farm products up high enough to buy 
the products of organized labor and the protected industries. Or¬ 
ganized labor is acting the fool. The conditions at this time do 
not warrant the price for labor that they are demanding and, 
since all wealth is produced by labor or its product, we can not 
bring back prosperity by short hours and high wages. 

Why don’t you put the farmers on a 36- or 40-hour week? 
We could then use all the idle people in the United States and the 
farm products would increase in value two or three times. 

These strikes that are going on in industry all over the coun¬ 
try are terrible, but it is nothing to what it will be if the farm¬ 
ers go on a strike and, if things get much w r orse, we may show 
them what a real strike means. 

What I am afraid of is that you do not know how long and 
hard most people have to work for a dollar. You have always 
been on Easy street and money has not been so hard to get. You 
do not see the situation of the common herd. You are trying to 
encourage the building of and the repairing of homes. I consider 
a man w ould be a fool to try to repair or build a home at this 
time. The general conditions do not w arrant the price demanded 
for the work of carpenters, painters, plumbers, masons, etc. 

Things are too much out of joint to get anywhere at the pres¬ 
ent time. If we are going to work back to prosperity it will have 
to be on a different basis from that now proposed. The made 
work program for those out of work is a farce so far as getting 
w r ork done is concerned, and it is educating the dependents to 
kill time and to know r that they do not have to earn their money. 
I admire you for trying to do something to get going, but it seems 
to me you are spending a lot of money and not getting much 
for it. 

Business is very complicated and, when you fellows dow r n at 
Washington start to telling all kinds of business just what to do, 
you have a big job on your hands and the chances are it won’t 
work out to the satisfaction of the majority of the people. 

I w^ant to be for you and w r ith you for the best interest of 
these great United States, which I believe are all right. That is, 
the country is all right, but the people do not know r enough to 
make good use of the great abundance provided for them. Ev¬ 
ery business must have equal opportunity in price for their pro¬ 
ducts so that each can trade w r ith the other. The price level does 
not make so much difference except in the payment of old debts. 
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The more I study present conditions and the results of the 
experiments of the last eighteen months, the more I am convinced 
that the only way to get out of this muddle is to use good horse 
sense and work our way out. 

Respectfully, 

—S. B. Woods. 


WHO MAKES WAR! 

Our good friends that believe in being prepared for war 
must get a jolt in the findings of the investigating committee who 
is examining into the workings of the munitions makers. They 
certainly had a close corporation with the different manufactur¬ 
ers in this country. In fact the manufacturers of war materials 
the world over were in a combine to sell war materials, and of 
course, if they were going to sell the machinery of war they had 
to see that the different nations go to fighting one another and 
that was their business to stir up trouble between different na¬ 
tions. They had a well laid combination that could do it, and 
they did it and they have been doing it for, lo, these many years, 
and have made their millions doing it. When countries go to war, 
they do not lose much time in quibbling over the price of the 
goods and it made it possible for these war machinery manufac¬ 
turers to put on the price so there was a big profit in the business. 

According to the papers, the selling of this war machinery 
is done through public officials who have to be greased (that is, 
given graft) to put it across, and of course, the public has to pa> 
an extra price to pay for the graft. There is a man now, who is 
very prominent in the New Liberty movement, who has made his 
pile of fifty-eight million dollars in the munitions manufacture, 
so we will look upon him as a doubtful apostle for honest gov¬ 
ernment for the good of the common people. 

There are a whole lot of things the people should get more in¬ 
formation on so as to be able to vote intelligently to select men to 
represent us, and this war and munitions question is one big one, 
as they have worked their trade to the detriment of the whole 
world, and we have been fools enough to stand for it. 


AIRPLANES FOR WARFARE 

Arthur Brisbane, writer in the different papers under the 
heading 4 ‘Today,” is always advocating the flying machine as 
the great defense instrument in warfare. He claims we should 
build a great number of flying machines to keep the other fellows 
from coming over here and blowing us out of existence with their 
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bombs and poison gas. And now we find the nation that has 
the greatest air fleet is afraid that someone will come to Paris 
and blow them off the face of the earth and get away before they 
can get their war flying machines in action. A Paris newspaper 
suggests that military aviation must be given up and every coun¬ 
try must loyally agree not to use its commercial planes for mili¬ 
tary purposes. 

That word “loyalty’’ is a nice word to use in connection with 
war. If they are going to kill one another or blow their tow r ns 
off the face of the earth they should agree to do it in a nice w*ay 
—by a '‘Big Bertha’’ or just a common big cannon; not go up in 
a flying machine and drop a big bomb on the enemy’s city and 
blow them all to pieces. While they are about it, why do they 
not dispense with all this modern machinery of war and go at it 
as they did in the early stages of the “game”—meet on the field 
with clubs and beat each other’s brains out? That would satisfy 
bloodthirsty brutes of men more than touching off a cannon or 
dropping a bomb from a flying machine. This fighting with ma¬ 
chinery is long distance fighting and is cowardly. It does not 
show the strength and valor of men. 

We would suggest that only those who* arrange for war 
should do the fighting. What sense is there in those who had 
nothing to do with bringing about the war being called upon to 
go out and get killed while the fellows who arranged for the 
war are in the background living on the fat of the land and 
reaping all the honor and glory? There seems to be some in 
this country coming to their senses. The National Council of 
Methodist Youth, in convention at Evanston, Illinois, condemn* 
war and sympathizes with conscientious objectors. 

We quote: “As Christians w*e are unalterably opposed to all 
types of military training, voluntary or compulsory. We declare 
our sympathy for all conscientious objectors. We declare our in¬ 
tention neither to sanction nor to participate in any war for any 
purpose whatsoever.” 

We suppose their idea is that if we attend to our own busi¬ 
ness, and do not mix in with the war business—as Sweden, Nor¬ 
way and Denmark did in the World war—we will not be molest¬ 
ed. We believe, and we suppose they believe, that if we preoare 
for war we will have war, and if we prepare for peace we will 
have peace. In this connection we will say that the United States 
spent one billion five hundred million dollars for flying machines 
for the World war operations and found them no good. France 
had to furnish machines for the United States men to use. Some 
of the beauties of war! “Oh, Lord, how long?” 
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LOOKING THEM OVER 

We have given both political parties the once over at their 
meetings at Wicker park. The Republicans had their grand open¬ 
ing last Sunday, where Arthur Robinson, candidate for United 
States senator, made a rousing speech, showing up in particular 
the shortcomings of Governor McNutt, and his profound belief 
that we should stand by the Constitution, and also told of some of 
his good qualities. One he did not mention, but we will, and 
that is, he is a conscientious dry, and as far as we know always 
stood with the drys in the senate. He expressed himself Sunday, 
and we believe the records will show, he has always been very 
liberal toward the Legion. We did not see any Republicans 
quenching their thirst with beer, but they were eating hot dog 
and ham sandwiches and drinking coffee out of tin cups. 

The Democrats a week ago Sunday had a generous flow of 
beer in glass mugs or steins of no small proportions, and from the 
performance of many of them they seemed to believe in the wide 
open. A small gentleman from Chicago, by the name of OTIarra, 
we believe, with a big voice told of the wonderful qualities of 
President Roosevelt. According to the speaker, we were won¬ 
derfully fortunate to have one man in the United States who was 
capable of taking the wreck that the Republicans had reduced 
this country to, and on that construct a recovery program that 
was putting us on the high road to prosperity. All we had to do 
was to have faith in Roosevelt and he would lead us back to pros¬ 
perity. It seems on the whole the Democrats have great faith 
in Roosevelt doing something for the country, and about all the 
Republicans have to offer is criticism of the Democrats and tell¬ 
ing us to stand by the Constitution, w hatever that may mean. 

The Constitution of the United States says at its beginning: 
“We, the people of the United States, in order to form a more 
perfect union, establish justice, insure domestic tranquillity, pro¬ 
vide for the common defense, promote the general welfare, and se¬ 
cure the blessings of liberty to ourselves and our posterity, do 
ordain and establish this Constitution of the United States of 
America." The Republican party has been in power most of the 
time for the last seventy years, and they did not “establish jus¬ 
tice," “promote the general welfare," and secure the blessings 
of liberty to ourselves and our posterity. But they left a wreck 
of the machinery of the government, w ith the greater part of our 
wealth in possession of two per cent of our population. That does 
not look like promoting the general welfare. 

Now r comes a new combination that thinks it can promote 
the general welfare, called the “Liberty League," or “American 
Liberty League," and its promoters are Alfred E. Smith of New 
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York, John W. Davis, who was Democratic candidate for Presi¬ 
dent in 1924, Irenee DuPont, the maker of war machinery, who 
made millions by promoting war, and John W. Wadsworth, who 
is ambitious to be President in 1936 on the Republican ticket. 
They want, according to their declaration, to uphold the Consti¬ 
tution and disseminate information that will teach the necessity 
of respect for rights of persons and property, etc. 

We are wondering if these gentlemen are interested in the 
rights of the common herd, or do they want their own individual 
rights protected to keep what they have? We are of the opinion, 
if the common people want their rights preserved, they will have 
to look after their own interests. We won’t expect the above 
named gentlemen to be looking after the interests of the under¬ 
dog. If they do, a great change must have come over the spirit 
of their dreams. 


October, 1934 

STILL A PACIFIST 

Yes, Mr. Van Til, I am a pacifist, because war is hell. In 
fact, it is worse than hell. If I understand what hell is, it is a 
place to punish bad people and there is some reason for that, but 
war punishes everybody—the good as well as the bad. The fruits 
of w^ar are desolation, destitution, broken hearts and homes, 
shattered minds and bodies, economic unstability, and taxation, 
that is destroying the happiness of the people. It is a racket 
where a few get rich and many suffer for ages. It is contrary to 
common sense and the law’ of Cod. 

It is along this line of teaching of hell fire and damnation, 
where the many suffer and the few ever reach glory. It is where 
the w’orst in man is in control and the better in the human family 
is smothered. Christ's teachings are to love one another. War 
teaches to murder one another, and some of the boys got murder 
so thoroughly in their systems that w’hen they came back to pri¬ 
vate life they practiced it. That accounts for so much murder 
and corruption after all wars. 

The ostrich may not be so wise, but we think he shows more 
sense than the mass of the people do that w’ill allow a few un¬ 
principled people to lead them into war to kill one another where 
the great mass suffers for it. This preparation for w r ar to keep 
out of w’ar is all bosh. If you prepare for w r ar you will get into 
war, and if you prepare for peace you will have peace. The same 
with nations as with the individual. Let a man go out w ith a gun 
and a dirk knife, looking for trouble, and you can depend on it, 
he will find it. At the time of the World war, the ones that pre- 
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pared for war got into war, but those that did not stayed out of 
it. Norway, Sweden and Denmark were right in the thick of the 
fight, but they attended to their own business and were not mo¬ 
lested. 

It seems a strange thing to call ourselves Christians and we 
have been taught for two thousand years to love one another, 
and then we will deliberately plan and spend billions of dollars 
to kill one another, which is heathenish. If the people of this 
world ever expect to live like sensible human beings they must 
plan or arrange to settle their differences by some other means 
rather than war. 


THE SECOND FIFTY YEARS OF LAKE COUNTY, INDIANA 


Read Before the Old Settlers and Historical Society at 
Crown Point, Indiana, 1934 


Lake county has been very fortunate in having so capable 
a historian as the late Rev. Timothy H. Ball, who gave much 
attention to, and an unlimited amount of hard work in, compil¬ 
ing its early history. His was the controlling spirit which or¬ 
ganized the Old Settlers Association, and in later years added 
to that the Historical Society. Rev. Ball was ably supported and 
assisted by many intelligent early settlers in making their an¬ 
nual meeting a source of pleasure and satisfaction. He has left 
to posterity one of the best histories of any county in the state. 

It is needless for me to try to add anything to the first fifty 
years history as recorded by Mr. Ball. The men and women who 
were on the ground at the time were capable of writing it and 
they did—much better than it would be possible for any one to 
do it at the present time. The semi-centennial celebration of the 
settling of Lake county was held in 1884. Mr. Ball and his faith¬ 
ful followers fully covered the ground historically. This was all 
included in a second edition of the “History of Lake County M 
w r hich was published by Mr. Ball at that time. 

So w^e shall begin w ith 1884 and try to give some of the coun¬ 
ty’s history during the past fifty years. The “big industry” of 
the county up to 1884, aside from agriculture and the big trunk 
line railroads, w r as the state-line slaughter house w r hich was es¬ 
tablished at Hammond in 1869. It did a big business in the 
killing of all kinds of meat animals and in shipping meats, with 
their patented refrigerator process, to eastern United States and 
to Europe. In 1901 the slaughter house burned and the company 
then moved its forces to the Union Stock Yards in Chicago. At 
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that time Hammond thought the loss a death blow to the city. 
But other businesses, seeing the advantage of Hammond’s lo¬ 
cation, soon came in and she made a steady, prosperous growth 
until the depression of 1930 which hit the city hard, many of 
her banks going to the wall. 

The Standard Oil Company recognized the advantages of 
northern Lake county as a distributing center and located at 
Whiting about fifty years ago, establishing refineries later at 
East Chicago and Indiana Harbor. Gary is the county’s youngest 
city, having been founded in 1906. That year Gary’s population 
was 1,000. Today the city claims a population of 115,000—fifty- 
five different nationalities being represented there. 

Gary is a steel city. The United States Steel Corporation, in 
need of more extensive manufactories in the middle west, with 
war materials, shipping facilities and markets near at hand, se¬ 
lected the south end of Lake Michigan, and here about the steel 
works has grown up one of the greatest industrial centers in 
the world. 

The entire Calumet region has made history and is today 
making history in a big way. In the past ten years the district 
has increased in population more than 100,000 which is twice the 
increase of Indianapolis in that time and more than most of the 
larger cities of the United States. To show the immense growth 
of Lake county we give the following figures: 

The census of 1900 showed the population to be 37,892, and 
in 1930 the census reported 262,310 population—an increase ir\ 
thirty years of almost 600 per cent, the growth in those years 
being seven times greater than in the preceding sixty-six years 
of the county’s history. 

Northern Lake county is now one of the leading industrial 
centers in the United States. In fact it is Chicago, the great mid¬ 
west manufacturing and distributing center, run over into Indi¬ 
ana. It is at a cross-roads of commerce and in the center of a 
region from which all raw material needed for heavy manu¬ 
facturing may be secured. It has wonderful water freight facili¬ 
ties, railroads in abundance for both freight and passengers, and 
some of the finest east-west and north-south paved highways in 
the country. All the trunk railroads and the arterial highways 
from the east to Chicago go through it. 

East Chicago is situated on Indiana’s largest public harbor 
and, w T ith the other Lake county harbors, does more business 
than the Chicago ports. Last season the port of East Chicago re¬ 
ceived cargoes from Europe, West Africa and South America. 
With the opening of the Mississippi waterw ay and the ocean ves- 
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sels coming in by the St. Lawrence river route, Lake county will 
surely surge to the front in water transportation and growth in 
other ways. 

The Universal Atlas Cement Company, a subsidiary of the 
United States Steel Company, is one of the largest in the world. 
The new motive power, gasoline, has its headquarters in Lake 
county. Besides the Standard Company, there are Sinclair’s, Wad- 
ham’s Vacuum Oil Company, Standard Oil Company of the New 
York group, and the Shell Petroleum Corporation. Crude oil is 
brought into Lake County from all over the United States to be 
refined and distributed. The county can show a great diversity 
of industries besides those mentioned above. There are car build¬ 
ing plants, lead refineries, chemical plants, soap factories, copper 
manufactories, the Union Carbon and Carbide Company’s works, 
and those of the General American Tank Company and the Unit¬ 
ed States Gypsum Company. Lake county is truly one of the 
work shops in the world, employing over 60,000 men directly, and 
indirectly giving employment to as many more. To show the 
vastness of the Lake county manufactories, we quote from a 
newspaper article published a short time ago: The article stated 
that the value of the county’s manufactured products is nearly 
double the value of the agricultural products of all Indiana. 
(We are anxious to know whether they pay nearly double the 
taxes paid by the farms of Indiana.) 

Agriculture in the past fifty years has seen great changes 
also. The gasoline engine, automobiles and tractors have given 
motive power for the farms as well as for the towns and, with the 
building of good roads, the automobile has changed the social 
conditions on the farms as well as in the industrial centers. Our 
nearness to Chicago and the great growth of towns in Lake 
county has created a large demand for whole milk, and during the 
last fifty years we have become a dairy county of reputation in 
the state. In the first half of that period the shipping of milk 
was done by railroads. But, as good roads developed and the 
gasoline truck came into use, truck transportation grew in favor 
until now all the milk is carried by trucks, and the railroad de¬ 
pots and receiving stations for the milk, which used to be scenes 
of great activity, are no more. 

The tractor now is much used instead of horse power, mak¬ 
ing it possible for a man to do much more work in less time. But 
it is a question whether or not in the long run this new power 
has been an unmixed benefit to the farmer. It has, without doubt, 
been a great help in doing work rapidly and efficiently, but the 
farmer has had to buy the kerosene and the gasoline to feed the 
engines and has therefore not used his own products—hay and 
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grain. And the cities, discarding horses for transportation pur¬ 
poses, have no market for the hay or grain. 

We have shown the great progress of manufacturing business 
in Lake county, but we cannot say as much for agriculture. While 
manufactories have forged ahead, agriculture has stood still, or 
lost ground. As many of the early farmers grew old, the boys 
and girls, instead of taking pride in the farms and going to work 
on them, have gone to the towns and cities seeking easy money 
and good times. The old folks have not been able to care for the 
farms as they once did, or they have sold out to some one who 
does not know how to keep up the farm, or the income from the 
farm has not been sufficient to support a good upkeep. 

Practically all writers and speakers date the depression as 
beginning in 1929, when in fact it began with the farmer in 1919. 
The price of farm products fell while the tariff protected other in¬ 
dustries, and organized labor kept up its high wage scale. So the 
farmer was handicapped on every side, and it was impossible 
for him to trade without going into bankruptcy. At the end of 
the ten years of this loss of the farmers’ buying power, the mills 
closed and threw the men out of work—the immediate cause of 
the depression. 

The last fifty years have seen these changes on the farm. The 
increase of the importance of the dairy business caused many 
silos to be built for the storage of green com for cow feed, and 
the growing of alfalfa and soy beans for feed. There has been a 
change in the kind of cattle which predominate on the farms. 
The black and white Holstein cows are large milk producers and 
have therefore been raised most extensively for the production 
of milk. There are some Ayrshires and Jerseys, but comparative¬ 
ly few. 

The market garden business, especially near the large indus¬ 
trial centers, has grown to big proportions, and the draining of 
the Calumet bottom by the Burns Ditch has added thousands of 
acres of very good land that can be used for this purpose. Many 
acres are being now used for garden to help out the destitute 
in this time of depression. 

As we have said, fifty years ago Lake county’s big business 
was agriculture, with the exception of the state-line packing 
house in Hammond. We have said nothing but to indicate our 
admiration and satisfaction in the great growth of business and 
w ealth in the county. But there is another side to the story. To 
tell the truth, the second fifty years of our history and our great 
industrial development have not brought unmixed blessings. To 
be sure, there has a vast number of good, clean, intelligent peo¬ 
ple come into Lake county with the vast increase of population; 
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but the slaughter house, the steel mills, the oil refineries and all 
the various factories have brought in a great number of ignorant 
laborers—from southern and southeastern Europe, from Mexico 
and negroes from the south. And all these have a vote when elec¬ 
tion day comes around. Oftentimes they have been used by cor¬ 
rupt politicians to further their ends, until the condition here at 
times is rotten enough to make good American citizens blush for 
shame. 

We talk about the great progress of Lake county, and in 
one way we have taken great strides forward. But we have gone 
back in ten ways. Fifty years ago people would stand up and 
fight for a principle. Today the people have no fight in them, 
and appear to have no convictions for which they are willing to 
stand. They are content to let “the bums’’ run the country. 

Who is in control today—the better class of people, or selfish 
interests? Less than a month ago the Gary Post-Tribune had edi¬ 
torials headed “Department of Justice Should End Gary Mur¬ 
ders,” “Beer, Liquor War Takes Eleven Lives in Gary Since 
First of Year,” etc., etc. Gary has no government control. The 
writer of these editorials throws up his hands in despair, and 
wdnds up with this cry: “We appeal to the federal government 
to come in here and clean up a rotten situation.” 

Yes, we have made progress in the past fifty years, but it 
has not all been progress. In not a few ways we have gone back¬ 
ward—we have lost much of the virile, courageous spirit that 
characterized the early pioneers of Lake county. 

—Sam B. Woods. 


JOHN DILLINGER AGAIN 

Although John Dillinger is dead and buried his name is still 
prominent in the newspapers. It has been a farce and a frolic 
all the way through, from the time he was paroled in 1933, ac¬ 
cording to A1 Dunlap in Liberty. He goes to show there was no 
co-operation in the work and management of the law' enforcement 
officers and police when they got on the track of Dillinger and 
his gang. They fooled around and gave him time to get away. 
The trouble was, they w ere afraid of him and wanted to keep out 
of danger. When he got out w r est, they got him all right, and 
w r hen the federal officers got after him they got him all right. 
When Estill brought him to Crown Point they were having a 
grand parade through the pictures and the judge wanted to be 
so sure that he w T ould try him he advised Sheriff Lillian Holley 
to keep him in the Crown Point jail, and also to allow visitors to 
see Dillinger, which probably was the cause of the jail break. 

When the grand jury, which was appointed by the judge to 
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go to the bottom of an investigation in the escape of Dillinger, 
criticized the actions of the judge, he brought contempt charges 
against the grand jury, and they were brought before the court 
and had to have a lawyer to defend them. It was reported in 
the papers that the grand jury did retract or take back what they 
reported in their findings in regard to the judge. But on further 
investigation, by good authoriy, we find he grand jury did not 
retract. In the jury’s answer to the contempt charges, no state¬ 
ment was retracted from the original report filed, nor was any 
apology made for statements made in their original report. These 
are the facts as reported to me by men who know. 

With all the fool business in this Dillinger case, w r e feel the 
sheriff’s office is the least to blame, w r ith the big shots around 
there trying to lay the blame on Mrs. Holley. Now they are kick¬ 
ing the Dillinger case around as a political football; about ever 
so often they are going to show up who got the money when Dil¬ 
linger got out. If they know w r hat they claim, why do they not 
go ahead and show it up? Or are they waiting to pull it off 
just before election, so no one will have time to answ r er? Looks 
to us like a political trick, and if they work it along that line 
it w ill make no difference what they show r ; it will be dirty poli¬ 
tics, and that is about what the w r hole business of criminal proce¬ 
dure amounts to. 

—S. B. W. 


CROWN POINT’S MARRIAGE MILL 

Lake county, Indiana, stands out prominently as excelling in 
a great many things: has the biggest oil refinery, the biggest steel 
mills, the biggest sand dunes, and last but not least, the biggest 
marriage mill at Crown Point. Other marriage mills have their 
ups and downs, but Crown Point’s goes on forever. It began its 
great work years ago by a man who had grown grey and retired 
on the abundant fruits of his labor, and who made a reputation 
by going down to Indianapolis when the legislature was about to 
pass a law r requiring candidates for marriage to give notice of 
their intention ten days in advance of procuring the license. He 
was opposed to any such handicap, for he knew that most of the 
couples he married had not thought of marrying one another ten 
days before. He knew that most of the subjects that he married 
were prompted to do so on the impulse of the moment. He want¬ 
ed no such law and he told the legislature so and they granted 
his request. Very accommodating! 

Others have made a reputation for marrying in Crown Point, 
and others wanted to make a reputation, or at least get some of 
the revenue, and there have been bloody wars over the mill with 
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out spilling any blood. It has even had its influence with the 
Northwestern Indiana Methodist Episcopal Conference, as many 
preachers wanted the Crown Point charge to help do the marry¬ 
ing. Most of the town seems to be interested in this mill; we sup¬ 
pose, on the theory that everybody loves a lover. Can there be 
any other reason? In most states there has been some regulating 
of this fast and furious marriage business. But Crown Point 
seems to enjoy it—the more the merrier; no restrictions. Chances 
are good for increased business, as one of its main competitors, 
Waukegan, Illinois, is not allowing so much solicitation and 
giving the solicitors a maximum fine of $300. That is an idea 
for Crown Point, and let the funds go toward paving off the 
bonded debt of the town. 


THIS IS A FUNNY WORLD—WHAT IS IT ALL 
ABOUT, ANYWAY? 

We have been going too fast. We have produced to much 
pigs and cotton, too much steel rails and automobiles, too much 
brick and beef; the cows give too much milk, and the hens lay too 
many eggs. We used to see how much work we could do for $1 
per day, and now we see how little work we can get by with at 
$1.50 an hour. We used to work six days a week and twelve 
hours a day, and now they are planning a five-day week and a 
six-hour day. We used to drive with a horse and buggy six or 
eight miles an hour; now an auto will go from forty to seventy 
miles, a train from sixty to one hundred and twenty miles per 
hour, and a flying machine making over seven miles a minute. 
Speed, speed, and more speed! We are getting there fast. But 
the question naturally arises: Where are w r e getting? 


HAS A GOOD SUGGESTION 

We wrote this article to the Hammond Times and think it is 
a good idea, and should be given more publicity: 

“We were over to your ‘Courtesy Contact’ party and were 
delighted to see the various exhibits of the different manufac¬ 
turers of Hammond and the interest people took in the show. 
The thought struck us: Why could not Lake county make one 
grand annual show at our beautiful fair grounds at Cro\vn 
Point? These grounds and buildings belong to the county. We 
have the money invested and why not use them for the benefit of 
all? Instead of calling it the Lake County Agricultural Society, 
which the old fair failed under, call it the Lake County Indus¬ 
trial Society. As there is now in Lake county more than one-half 
of wealth and interest in manufacturing and processing business, 
a great show could be put on with the agriculture and live stock 
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interests. Make it entirely of Lake county products with all the 
different schools in the county taking part with their educa¬ 
tional exhibits and the 4-II boys and girls of the farm. 

“We could do a lot of good besides having a good time. If 
we have a horse trot, let it be of Lake county horses. If an au¬ 
tomobile race, let it be of the Lake county dealers, etc., etc. The 
Chambers of Commerce of the different towns could take this up, 
and the Farm Bureau, I am sure, would look after the agricultur¬ 
al end, and if there is an interest shown they could have a central 
meeting and organize the Lake County Industrial Association . 99 


November, 1934 

SOME THOUGHTS PROVOKED BY THE ELECTION 

Everybody got elected that ‘'stood by the President/’ from 
congressman to county council. It seemed to make no difference 
whether or not the candidate was qualified to fill the office or 
whether a better man could have been selected to fill that office. 
The whole question which determined the choice was: Does he 
stand by the President? It seems that the President is the whole 
thing and must furnish the brains. 

We elect an army of officers, from constable to congressman, 
and they do not have to know anything or carry any responsi¬ 
bility—just stand by the President. That puts them across and 
satisfies the majority. We supposed that this was a representa¬ 
tive government in which each one had his own responsibility to 
carry. But no—stand by the President! If the President is go¬ 
ing to do the whole thing, why not save the expense of a lot of 
these underlings and abolish the offices, make the President the 
dictator and let him run the whole thing? 

There must be some reason for this attitude of the people. 
The only reason we can see is that they have not the power of 
thought or the ambition for action, or they would not want to 
throw all the responsibility on one man, be he ever so good. The 
fact of the business is that we have thrown open our door to the 
world and invited all the off-scourings of the earth to enter and 
have given them the vote which they valued no more than a piece 
of money or a glass of beer. They had not the first idea of 
the meaning of American freedom or the responsibility of Amer¬ 
ican citizenship, and they hold the balance of power. With that 
condition of things it looks discouraging for America—will it ever 
be possible to elect capable officers? 

The government of the United States of America is one of 
the biggest jobs on earth and it should have capable, honest, edu¬ 
cated men and women to do this important business if it is to be 
done right. 
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In our engineering laboratories and in the education of our 
young people for scholarly careers or for private business, I sup¬ 
pose we are as efficient as any people on earth. But when it 
eomes to the science of government—preparing the young people 
for it—we have a hit and miss policy that for an intelligent 
people is the worst on earth. 

In England boys at an early age begin studying to become 
public officials and by the time their education is finished they 
are fitted for any high office in the gift of the government. We 
claim that in any diplomatic relations with England w r e always 
get the w r orst of it, and there is a reason for it. 

We look upon Russia as a long ways behind our standard of 
things in general, but Russia is training its youth in the knowl¬ 
edge of government in a way that is thorough and determined 
and is making an intelligent citizen out of every boy and girl. 
We may be looking up to Russia in the next fifty years be¬ 
cause of her knowledge of the science of government. 

The President of the United States and the governors of the 
several states are finding it hard to get capable men to fill govern¬ 
ment positions, more complicated in their structure and demand¬ 
ing more specialized knowledge than most private industries, 
but we put back-slappers and vote-getters in these positions w r ho 
know nothing about the business at hand, and still we expect 
results. The past election shows clearly the kind of results we 
generally get. 

In the Calumet Weekly News of last w eek there was an edi¬ 
torial on * 1 Youth Has a Chance.” Sure they have, but are they 
being educated and instructed so that they will be able to * 1 fill 
the bill” when their chance comes? I may not know, but from 
what I have seen of the young educated people, it seems they do 
not have the inclination or the capacity for solving these great 
questions that have got to be solved if our business of government 
runs properly. Most of the young people that I have met, if 
they give it any thought at all, seem to think that the government 
should take care of them instead of them taking care of the gov¬ 
ernment. With all of our billions of dollars spent in public schools 
during the last 50 or 75 years we have a right to expect more in¬ 
telligent citizenship. But it seems our public schools and col¬ 
leges have taught about everything else but intelligent citizen¬ 
ship. 

There is nothing that the public needs more than an honest, 
intelligent management of our public affairs. This, and this 
alone, will drive out graft and corruption and give an honest and 
intelligent man a chance for a public office. 
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THE OLD SAGE OF RIDGE ROAD 

Bill Lohman, read in the paper that the state and federal 
governments spent $1,258,000 on twenty-five miles of road in 
Lake county the past year, thought that was a lot of money. 
Philosophizing, some thirty years ago we built twenty-one miles 
of hard road with a slag bottom and a Joliet gravel top, twelve 
feet wide, for $42,000, or just $2,000 per mile. Men and teams, 
who lived in the vicinity, were hired to haul the material at 
$3.00 per day, and men were hired at $1.50 per day. Bill was 
boss of the job. If these men and teams did not work to ac¬ 
complish something, they were discharged. Last summer Bill sat 
on his front porch of his house, that is located just west of the 
Nickel Plate railroad on the Ridge road, and saw them build 
some of this $1,258,000 worth of road, and he thought he never 
saw men that could put in so much time and do so little work in 
his whole life, and Bill has lived on the Ridge road for some 
time past. 

Bill is pretty good at figures and he found that this new 25 
miles cost per mile $50,320. That included the E. J. and E. via¬ 
duct. The federal government paid the most of this $1,258,000. 
Most of the workers came from the county, who w*ere on the re¬ 
lief rolls. Yes, of course, it is a better road, but it cost so much 
more money, and I suppose that is the reason our taxes are so 
high. _ 

November, 1934 

WOULD YOU BELIEVE IT? 

Monday’s Chicago Tribune tells how Du Pont urges limit on 
all profits in war. The leopard does change his spots. Accord¬ 
ing to the paper, during the World war, the Du Pont Company 
received orders totaling one billion two hundred forty-five mil¬ 
lion dollars and paid dividends totaling 458 per cent of the par 
value of the original stock. DuPont must either think that he 
has enough or is like the old politician who believed if he could 
not lick ’em to join ’em. DuPont probably sees which way 
the wind is blowing and he wants to come in and make the best 
bargain possible. Just now things look pretty good. The ad¬ 
ministration is softening up towards business. Big business, see¬ 
ing the strong support Roosevelt got, thinks it will have to come 
in and do business according to the new rules, and it is shaping 
things to do it. And the way things look, we may be going strong 
soon. We hope we will get around that corner. 

WHAT CAUSED THE DEPRESSION? 

We have been telling you what caused the depression; it w r as 
that everything got out of joint after the war, w^hen the price of 
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the farmer’s product got down low and organized labor and 
the protected interests kept the prices of the products of the 
other interests on a high level until the farmers could not buy 
the other fellow’s product. They could not trade, therefore the 
manufacturer could not sell his goods and had to shut up shop 
and throw the men out of employment. 

After some years and due consideration, B. C. Forbes, finan¬ 
cial writer for the Chicago Herald and Examiner, has inter¬ 
viewed Carl C. Conway, chairman of the Continental Can Com¬ 
pany, which has thirty-eight plants in thirty-one cities and em¬ 
ploys 15,000 w orkers. He says : 

“European economists—and also Mr. Conway—believe that 
President Roosevelt has already made substantial headway in 
bringing about a larger measure of balance between agricultural 
and industrial prices, and that still further progress will be 
achieved in this all-important direction. 

“Mr. Conway has just shown me most elaborate charts to 
prove that whenever farm and industrial prices become excessive¬ 
ly far out of line, business is badly hurt; w'hen disparity is whol¬ 
ly or largely removed, the exchange of goods, meaning business, 
revives. 

“ ‘The underlying forces here and in most parts of the 
world/ declares Mr. Conway, ‘are such that expansion seems 
imminent. The best European authorities regard the United 
States as possessing wonderful potentialities, because of its natur¬ 
al resources, its unique w ealth, its inventive genius, its intelligent 
workers, and its form of government. 

“ ‘It is recognized that, in doing so many things to combat 
the depression, Washington naturally has made some economic 
errors. But it is felt that fundamental forces of recovery are so 
potent that success will be achieved.’ 

“The attitude of the administration authorities, Mr. Conway 
has authoritatively learned since his return, is altogether encour¬ 
aging. The powers-that-be at Washington are now evincing 
eagerness to cooperate with business and industry in expediting 
revival. 

“So he feels distinctly encouraged.” 


December, 1934 

CRIME CAN BE CLEANED UP 

In the “Voice of the People,” David D. Cupp writes a very 
touching letter to the Chicago Tribune, deploring the brutality 
and savagery on the part of the United States department of 
justice in shooting down Dillinger, “Pretty Boy” Floyd and 
“Baby Face” Nelson and others in cold blood. He seemed to 
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think they deserved more consideration and should have been 
given a chance to have killed more innocent people. Mr. Cupp 
must have a viewpoint of a criminal lawyer that sees his busi¬ 
ness being destroyed by putting an end to these desperadoes 
who have furnished the business for this above named class. 
When they got Dillinger to Crown Point, the lawyers and news¬ 
papers were having a glorious time looking for honor and profits. 
If the federal agents would bring them in alive, the lawyers could 
monkey around in court for six weeks to three months and turn 
most of them loose on the dear public, so that they could repeat 
the performance and give them another job. In that way the 
lawyer could keep the business going strong. If our federal 
agents keep on with their good work, these criminal lawyers 
will be out of a job and the dear people will have a chance to go 
home at night without getting shot. 

The only reason the federal officers were sent out to get these 
fellows was that the state and local officers did not get them for 
some reason or other. It appears to us they were afraid of them. 
There is only one reason why this crime business is not cleaned 
up and that is because the officers and the courts do not want to 
clean it up. Captain John Norton was assigned to the Maxwell 
street station in Chicago—a notorious criminal section. He was 
not told to clean it up; it w r as expected that he w-ould find a big 
job to keep crime in check. He took his job seriously and went 
at it. In the last ten months he and his men arrested 7,796. Of 
these 2,068 have been convicted. His district now* is free from 
criminals. They are all in jail. If Captain Norton can do this, 
others can do it if they want to. But the courts have got to do 
their business after the criminals are brought in. 


December, 1934 

COMMENTS ON CRIME DRIVE 
There is an organization now working in the state for the 
purpose of lessening crime and also to increase the usefulness of 
our courts at less expense to the public, which, we think, is a 
mighty big thing in the interest of good government at less cost 
to the public. And to show' the need of this, we think we can do 
it best by giving a case of our own acquaintance and experi¬ 
ence as we see it in our Lake county courts in the last fifty years 
or more. 

I was brought up to respect law r and order and to have a 
great reverence for our courts of justice. So I started out with 
no prejudice or disrespect for the courts. When quite a young 
man I w as called to serve on the jury and what I saw and heard 
there was an eye-opener to me. It seemed that time consumed 
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and expense to the public was of no consequence. In selecting 
a jury the process -was about as impractical as anything that 
could be devised. If a man knew anything or had read the pa¬ 
pers he would be excused from service. Finally they would get 
twelve good and true men who didn’t know anything about the 
case and had no opinion on it. Then they would begin to try the 
case. The prosecution would state their case—what they pro¬ 
posed to prove. The defense would show in their setting out just 
about the opposite. Witnesses would be questioned and their 
answers would not amount to much or w 7 ould not seem to be get¬ 
ting anywhere until some positive witness had something to say, 
and was saying it. Then the opposition would object and the 
lawyers would argue before the judge, and he would generally 
sustain the objection. Then they w’ould go plodding along for a 
day or two until some other fellow, 7 had some real evidence—and 
then more objection. It seemed to me they were not trying to 
get at the facts of the case. They w^ere only killing time and 
piling up expense. I have served on the jury several times. Some 
courts w ere worse than others, but all w 7 ere bad enough in mon¬ 
keying around and killing time, and eating up the public money. 

Thirty years ago, more or less, I dropped into the court house 
at a county commissioners’ court and overheard them talking 
about reimbursing the county clerk to the tune of $300 that he 
had advanced on naturalizing 300 foreigners. It seemed the 
county clerk had taken his office on his back and had gone over to 
Hammond and naturalized the foreigners just before an election, 
so that the party in power could vote them like so many cattle. 
The county chairman of the party was to pay the bill, but he got 
drunk and spent all the money; and the clerk, to balance his 
books, had to have $300. The county attorney told the com¬ 
missioners that it w ? as a just debt and should be paid, and it was 
ordered paid. I got a chance to talk with the county attorney 
and told him they could not pay for naturalizing foreigners out 
cf public funds. The law' said if they wished to be naturalized 
they must go to the clerk and pay $1.00. The commissioners had 
no more right to pay that bill than they had to pay my hired man. 
He gave me to understand it was none of my business and that I 
could 44 go home and milk the cows.” 

Before I did this I went across the street to Otto J. Bruce, 
lawyer, and got him to commence suit against the commission¬ 
ers. The case was set and as usual, where they want to beat time 
and not come to trial, they took a change of venue to Valparaiso, 
where it finally came to trial before Judge Johnson, a very cap¬ 
able man and as good a judge as the system w’ould allow. We 
commenced in the morning and there all day the lawyers argued. 
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They had a big table covered with law books and they read pre¬ 
cedents. The poor judge sat there looking as 44 wise as an owl.” 
It was such a momentous question he could not decide in that 
day, and did not decide it for a couple of weeks. I suppose he 
had to see the boys in his party before deciding what to do 
about it. The decision was all right when it did come, but it look¬ 
ed as if they were trying to squirm out of it. Judge Johnson 
knew, and so did the lawyers, that they had no right to use pub¬ 
lic money to pay for naturalizing foreigners, and it should not 
have taken more than fifteen minutes to decide the case. That 
case got me disgusted more than ever with court procedure, as it 
is and was, and to see the great need of a change for swifter 
justice with less expense. 

The courts monkeyed along for years and then we came to 
the Fancher case, where Thad Fancher and Mr. Cochran were at 
the Halfway House between Cedar Lake and Crown Point one 
Sunday, and a tough gang from Chicago came in there and held 
up the place and killed Fancher. The whole “caboodle” were 
caught red-handed and should have been tried together. But 
for a reason only known to lawyers and courts the case was 
dragged along and finally one of them w as sent up through the 
testimony principally of Mr. Cochran. Frank McErlane, one of 
the murderers, could not get justice in Lake county, so took 
change of venue to Valparaiso, and one fine morning Mr. Coch¬ 
ran was found dead on a Crown Point street. The reason? He 
w as the principal witness against McErlane. There w r as no other 
reason that I ever heard. McErlane’s trial finally came off, and 
it was a long fought battle, with hot air and froth, and the jury 
found him “not guilty.” He was turned loose to make more 
business for the courts. A man who heard the case through said 
he knew' he (McErlane) was guilty, and the jury knew he was 
guilty, but they were afraid to render a verdict to that effect for 
fear they would get what Cochran did. 

Most everybody knows about the Kirkland case at Gary. 
It waa so beastly and devilish that it w r as known all over the 
civilized w r orld. He could not get justice in Lake county. (Was 
it justire he w T anted?) So a change to Valparaiso was taken. 
They had a terrible time getting a jury. Of course they w'ould, 
for anyone that knew r anything and could read, had some opinion 
on the case. Rut they finally found twelve men who knew so lit¬ 
tle, according to reports at the time, that they did not know 
what kind of a report they w'ere making to the court, and that 
is the way we get our justice in this country. It costs a lot of 
money but is not w orth much, and it seems to me we are a long- 
suffering lot of D. F.’s to stand for it longer. 
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I have been sued twice for slander. Neither time was there 
any expectation of getting judgment for damages, but the pow¬ 
ers that be in the public privilege class and unscrupulous lawyers 
use the courts to browbeat a citizen if he objects to graft and 
corruption. That is done all over the United States. Bill Thomp¬ 
son, ex-mayor of Chicago, used that club when he was mayor to 
quiet any criticism made by citizens, but there were no con¬ 
victions. The courts surely should not be made a tool for dis¬ 
honest public servants and grafters, and something should be 
done about it. 

We have been working for a change of court procedure, for 
swifter justice and less expense for some years. The Farm Bu¬ 
reau has been advocating it for three years. Martin J. Smith, 
former judge of Crown Point, was so interested along this line 
that he wrote a bill which, if it had become a law, would have 
remedied the matter. But it was introduced, went to a commit¬ 
tee of lawyers, and there it died for want of support. 

Donald R. Iiichberg, President Roosevelt’s right-hand bow¬ 
er, studied law and tried to practice, but was disgusted with the 
workings. lie expressed himself in this forceful language, and if 
he never says another good thing, I will always respect him for 
having the courage to tell a needed truth. Here it is, clipped from 
the Literary Digest: 

“The law as a philosophical study is very interesting. The 
law as a system of workable rules of human conduct is a project 
worthy of the highest endeavor. But the modern practice of law, 
which calls principally for mental ingenuity to help a client do 
anything he wants to do, seemed to me intellectually one of the 
most degrading occupations in the category of respectable em¬ 
ployment. I began to believe that the super-lawyer should have 
the brains of a Machiavelli, the hide of a walrus and no moral 
convictions. Moreover, I found much litigation useless and un¬ 
necessary, involving tremendous expense not only upon litigants 
but also upon the government. We talk a lot about cutting down 
our governmental expense. But nothing is done to free our courts 
from useless litigation or if anything is attempted the lawyers 
band together and declare that we are endeavoring to deprive 
the people of their liberties.” 

Attorney General Homer S. Cummings has called a four-day 
meeting in Washington in the interest of suppressing crime. 
Monday evening President Roosevelt talked and told some mighty 
truths. He says the public is not sufficiently aroused: “I want 
the backing of every man, every woman and every adolescent 
child in every state in the United States and every county of 
every state.” To sum it all up and make it short amounts to 
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this: We, the people of this country, have got to demand law en¬ 
forcement and swift justice and our present machinery must be 
speeded up to get results. 


December, 1934 

TO MERRITT D. METZ 

To be sure, we all like to be appreciated, and your commenda¬ 
tion is surely gratifying. But in reading it, I felt like the wom¬ 
an at a funeral who had lost her husband. During the preacher's 
talk, when he was giving this late husband a very high recom¬ 
mend, the widow got up and went and looked in the coffin to as¬ 
sure herself it was her husband. She thought the preacher must 
have had another subject. 

Now, Mr. Metz, if you so appreciate my feeble efforts in try¬ 
ing to lay before the public some simple facts and statements in 
regard to public affairs, it seems to me it is not very compli¬ 
mentary to the larger papers published in the community. It 
does seem that the editorial writers so often are talking about 
things in the distance that will hurt no one's feelings rather than 
vital questions close up that are of great importance to our local 
community. Mr. Glenn Frank, president of the University of 
Wisconsin, says in a late book: 

“To put politics on a fact basis may well play havoc with 
the traditions and tactics of our parties, but if the choice must be 
made, intelligence must fight for the party of facts rather than 
the facts of the party." 

If anyone can say anything or do anything to help us out 
of this public morass, they surely should let their lights shine. 
Quoting from Mr. Frank again: “And I dislike to think of the 
damning indictment our grandchildren will feel when the fruits 
of our folly forces them to remember us." 

May the good Lord have mercy upon us! 


LAW AND CRIME 

We, my dear “Highlander," whoever you are, we wish you 
would come out in the open so we would know who w^e are ad¬ 
dressing. Yes, we believe in law and order and if our courts 
would do their duty we would not have to resort to shooting on 
the spot. They had plenty of time to put Dillinger away ac¬ 
cording to law, but they turned him loose instead, and that is 
the way they are doing with most of the desperadoes. The of¬ 
ficers have caught them time and again and turned them over to 
the courts, but they know the source of their business, so they 
reserve them for future use. I would never join a mob to pun- 
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ish some poor criminal as long as we have so many court houses 
and courts at great expense which are supposed to do that busi¬ 
ness, but sometimes we feel like joining a mob to tear down the 
court houses, and after we had done away with that expense the 
mob could take care of the criminal. 

In the wild and woolly days of the West, where they did not 
have expensive court houses, high paid judges and criminal law¬ 
yers, the vigilantes did a good job with neatness and despatch. 
And we are willing to risk our reputation by saying that they 
were surer to mete out justice than our courts are today. 

This crime parley that had a four-day session in Washington 
supports us in shooting to kill before the criminal can draw the 
bead on the officer as the most effective means of ridding the 
country of the bad actors who have so frequently got the drop 
on our law enforcement officers. Four in number were killed 
under J. Edgar Hoover, director of the division of investigation 
of the department of justice. The proper thing to do is to kill 
the criminal and save the lives of the good people. This crime 
parley went pretty thoroughly into the matter, but they were 
slow, as we believe, in putting the blame where it belongs, and 
that w r ith the courts. But in a couple of instances they rubbed it 
into them somewhat. Ferdinand Pecora of the senate investiga¬ 
ting committee said: “Revamp the criminal law. Revise the 
archaic criminal law and court procedure.” He was opposed to 
the constitutional provision against self-incrimination and unan¬ 
imous jury verdicts. The general committee reported its belief 
that the time is ripe for the improvement of criminal procedure. 
To this end, the committee urged a study of the model criminal 
code prepared by the American Bar Association. 

We believe it should have been prepared by someone else, 
as in the past the lawyers have been very slow' in making any 
radical changes in court procedure; and any honest, well in¬ 
formed lawyer will tell you if there is going to be any great 
change in court procedure the influence will have to come out¬ 
side of the law profession. The time is now ripe, especially here 
in Indiana, if the people will show their interest with the next 
legislature. The chances are good to get the right kind of a bill 
through. 


SCHOOLS SHOULD TEACH CITIZENSHIP 

You know we have raised the question whether or not it 
would be better to give a more thorough knowledge of the science 
of government so as to make capable voting citizens in the edu¬ 
cation of our children in the public schools. When at Indianap¬ 
olis a month ago. we called on Floyd I. McMurray, state super- 
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intendent of public instruction, and told him what we had in 
mind, and we found him much interested and enthusiastic on the 
subject. He said: “We are now planning and working along 
those lines.” Thinking he might have some printed matter on 
the subject, we wrote him a short time ago, and we were very 
happy to get this reply, which we feel the public will be interest¬ 
ed in: 

“I was pleased to receive your letter of December 7 in which 
you referred to our conversation in this office at the time of the 
Farm Bureau meeting. 

“I am glad to inform you that at the present time a commit¬ 
tee is working upon a revision of our social studies course of 
study which will deal with the w'hole problem of citizenship. 
While the committee is at liberty to work in its own way, they 
have taken very kindly to my suggestion that citizenship be 
made a fundamental subject in our school curriculum and that it 
be introduced early in the elementary grades and be carried 
throughout the entire elementary and high school program. 

“When this revision is finally completed. I shall remember 
you with a copy for your information.” 


December, 1934 

LAKE COUNTY FAIR 

I believe it was Bret Harte who said: “For the ways that are 
dark and the tricks that are vain none beat the heathen Chinese.” 
But that was before the gentlemen from the manufacturing dis¬ 
trict of Lake county. Indiana, got interested in agriculture. These 
gentlemen seem to be possessed with a burning desire to educate 
the farmer in “the w r ays that are dark and the tricks that are 
vain” by getting possession of the offices of the Lake County 
Agricultural Society so that they can run the Lake County Fair. 

Two years ago this same interested group got possession and 
held a fair. They called it a Democratic fair. We have been 
interested in the Lake County Fair for lo these many years and 
we always supposed it was an agricultural fair. But the fair they 
held two years ago was, we think, surely a Democratic fair, for 
there was more hell going on there than was promoted for the 
benefit of agriculture, in the way of gambling, fortune-telling, 
lewd women, etc. And the beer selling w r as in direct violation of 
the constitution and by-law\s. It w as a product of the Democratic 
party and, of course, they wanted to educate the rural population 
to drink beer so as to help raise the revenue. 

But the revenue at the fair fell very far short, to the tune 
fas we recollect) of about $6,000. The Democratic officers asked 
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the county commissioners and the county council to pay it out 
of the public funds. To the credit of the old county council, it 
would not honor the bill. But the new county council has paid 
the premiums amounting to $3,000, but we understand they did 
not pay for the beer. 

The first statement of the constitution and by-laws that gov¬ 
ern the Lake County Fair is: “The Lake County Agricultural 
Society is organized for the promotion and encouragement of 
agriculture.” What object these fellows have, coming down from 
the north and wanting to run our agricultural society, is beyond 
me. Some years ago I read a magazine article illustrated by pic¬ 
tures where it showed the gamblers and bums of Chicago con¬ 
niving to get possession of the county fair so that they could ply 
their trade on the rural hayseeds. 

From the way this bunch from the north managed the fair 
two years ago and from the appearance of part of the crowd at 
the annual fair meeting last Saturday, you could easily imagine 
that their interests were in something besides agriculture. The 
great industrial growth and the resulting great increase in popu¬ 
lation in the north end of the county is what gives that end the 
control. There is a director elected from each township and one 
from each incorporated town in the county. The large number of 
incorporated towns in the north section gives them a majority 
of the directors who are not interested in agriculture and are 
interested in something else. That is w’hat we are now getting, 
and it is not a benefit to the county but a detriment. 

The farmers were at Saturday's meeting and put up a good 
fight, exhausting all the parliamentary rules known in the book, 
and booing the rulings of President Ginther who w r ould not 
recognize the farmers or ruled against them whenever it suited 
his purpose best. Our coming senator, editor of a Democratic 
paper and district chairman of the Democratic party had one 
more honor thrust upon him at the meeting Saturday—he is now 
president of the Lake County Agricultural Society. Now* we ex¬ 
pect that great things will be done for agriculture. If Roosevelt 
knew the capacity of this young man he surely would draft him 
to head the brain trust in the interests of agriculture. If he 
proves his w^orth in running our Lake County Fair, his fame w ill 
reach Washington and no doubt he will be called. 

The farmers still have the whip hand if they will use it. 
They cannot run an agricultural fair without agricultural pro¬ 
ducts such as pumpkins and squash, potatoes, beets, turnips, hay, 
corn, oats and barley, pigs and cows, horses and mules, and be¬ 
sides the men and women and boys and girls of the farm, and w r e 
are sure that no self-respecting farmer would have anything to 
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do with an agricultural fair run by a majority from the Calu¬ 
met industrial region, 

—S. B W. 


THE PEOPLE’S FORUM 

Calumet Weekly News, 

Griffith, Indiana. 

Mr. Sam Woods recently penned some observations on courts, 
lawyers, and crime. He scourges courts and lawyers rather se¬ 
verely. There is a great deal of reason in what he says. It might 
surprise many to know a large number of the legal profession 
would agree. If this is so, then why isn’t something done about 
it? 

The answer goes far deeper than the appearance of things. 
Interested persons will find much light on the answer in the 
January American Magazine. It is probable that the legal pro¬ 
fession as a whole has never given such earnest thought to the 
problem as it is now doing. 

The question goes further than the lawyer and the court. It 
goes to the question of creating a better class of citizen. It may 
be like so many things in life that have to get worse before they 
can get better. 

It should be remembered that there are good men in the puj* 
pit all over this country, but they have not been able to make 
moral precepts a rule of conduct lived up to by their listeners. 

Similarly there are problems confronting the medical pro¬ 
fession which are far from frankly met. As an instance, the law 
forbids a physician giving information on birth control. Does 
the reader know a reputable physician who will talk on it? What 
is the result? Bootleg information from quacks and outlaws, the 
quality of which, like bootleg liquor, is dangerous. Does it stop? 
Will people cease seeking this information because they cannot 
get it legitimately? They will, just about as much as they cease 
buying bootleg liquor. The medical profession is only in part to 
blame. 

I claim as much for the lawyer. He is in a position where his 
desires for betterment if they are to succeed, will do so only by 
much better public understanding of the problem and the law¬ 
yer’s relation to it than now exists. Right here it seems to me 
that the efforts of such citizens as Mr. Woods are very helpful 
in focusing attention upon this question. I hope that he and 
other like-minded citizens will continue to force public discus¬ 
sion, for only in that direction lies the road to betterment. 

—Merritt M. Metz. 
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THE MARRIAGE MILL AGAIN 
There is another very interesting chapter added to the history 
of the marriage mill at Crown Point. “Spot” Kemp did not 
succeed in getting re-elected as justice of the peace at the last 
election, and his power as justice ended on January 1. He has 
worked up a beautiful marriage business and he did not wish to 
see that taken over by the incoming justice, so he has organized 
a church association and he is to be the minister of this church. 
We have not learned just what you have to subscribe to to be 
a member of this church, but it will probably be conducted under 
the rules of the New Deal with an alphabetical collection, as 
R. S. K. M. P., which should read: Rev. “Spot” Kemp, Marry¬ 
ing Parson. Of course it will add dignity and poise to the cere¬ 
mony and, no doubt, for a small additional sum he would offer up 
a fervent prayer for the continued happiness of the couple. 


PEQUETT GOES FREE 

Pequett, the lawyer that defended and harbored John Dil- 
linger, was tried in Chicago last week for harboring Dillinger and 
was found not guilty by the jury. That proves the saying is 
true that there will not be an honest horse race until there is an 
honest human race. 

In our opinion, that Pequett was a more dangerous citizen 
than Dillinger. These criminal lawyers have done more to en¬ 
courage young men to enter the criminal profession than any 
other one cause. When Dillinger was in the Crown Point jail 
Pequett came down there and ordered the court what to do (as 
we remember it), and they did it. Pequett’s demanding that 
Dillinger be allowed visitors was probably the cause of his get¬ 
ting out. 

This verdict shows that the ordinary citizen thinks a lawyer 
can do most anything and get away with it. 


WHICH IS BEST? 

We were born in a log house just twenty-two years after the 
early settlers settled Lake county. We had tallow candles but 
no electric lights; we had a fireplace but no furnace in the base¬ 
ment; double beds and trundle beds, but no twin beds. We 
walked to scool through mud and snow, but did not ride in a 
warm bus. We played 2 Old Cat in the snow or w*ent skating on 
the marsh, but did not have a warm gym to play basketball in. 
We drank out of a pail of water with a dipper that was thick 
with bread crumbs from the mouths of other children, but did 
not have a fountain to drink from. We rode old Fan to Ross for 
the mail at the time of the Civil w r ar. But we did not have a 
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mail carrier bring our mail to the front door every day. Going 
to Crown Point with a team and wagon and getting home again 
was a day’s job—now we can do it in one hour. We used to 
drive cattle from here to Chicago and there was hardly a town, 
and now it is all towns. Chicago was a small town then, and now 
it is a big one. It used to take fifteen yards of calico to make a 
woman a dress, and now she can make four out of that amount 
of cloth. Then a man would work a long day for $1.00 and do 
the hardest kind of work, now he wants $1.50 per hour and not 
much work at that. Then a young man would work hard for 
$15.00 per month and save two-thirds of it and in time buy a team 
and plow and finally buy a farm where he had a life’s job; now he 
invests in an auto and gasoline and sometimes he is out of a job. 
We used to think honesty, frugality and thrift were the proper 
functions; now it is pay for it while you are using it, and be sure 
that you do not lay up for the future, for the government will 
take care of that. We used to think that the people had to sup¬ 
port the government; now we think the government must sup¬ 
port the people. Families used to live together at home; now 
they are seldom together—part of them at least are on the road 
or at the movie. Then most people lived on a farm; now a lot 
of people are going back to the farm because they have been 
starved out in the cities. 

We used to go to bed with the chickens because we had no 
other place to go; now people go home and go to bed when every 
other place in town is closed. We used to tan the son with a 
slipper; now the nudist gets a tan behind a high fence in the 
open where it does not require so much exercise. We used to 
have saloons where they sold beer, pickled pig feet and pretzels, 
and turned out drunkards; now we have taverns that do the 
same thing. Of course we have so much trouble now—we have 
to drown it in drink, and when we drink enough “happy days 
are here again.” We used to think that he that made two blades 
of grass grow where one formerly grew was a public benefactor; 
now he that makes a half blade of grass grow where one former¬ 
ly grew and gets two prices for it is a dandy. We used to get 
butter from cow’s milk; now’ w’e get it out of most anything— 
from bull tallow to soybeans. But if you want to raise real 
American citizens feed them the product from the American Hol¬ 
stein cow. It has been proved it is good to raise rats on as well as 
the human family. 

We used to work from twelve to fifteen hours a day and 
about half of that on Sunday, and now they work six hours a day 
and a five-day week, except the farmer and he is fool enough to 
keep up the old time. Yes, the world does move, and it is general- 
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ly thought that a man that has lived for the last fifty or seventy- 
five years in these United States of America has seen more pro¬ 
gress (that is not saying whether it is forward or backward) 
than any one ever saw before in a lifetime. But we will admit 
we would not want to go back to tallow candles, cutting hay and 
grain with the scythe and cradle, driving over mud roads with a 
lumber wagon, or seeing the women wearing those big, flowing 
dresses, hoops and bustles. On the whole, it might be better 
and it might be worse. But with W. P. Schilling in 44 We Dam- 
phool Farmers’’ we will believe in the United States of America. 

FAITH 

In spite of the Leaders who fail to lead, 

In spite of Bribery, Graft and Greed, 

In spite of the men who, day by day, 

Pile on the taxes we have to pay, 

I still believe in the U. S. A. 

In spite of the note with interest due, 

In spite of an Income cut in two, 

In spite of the Bond that fails to pay, 

In spite of the dividend gone astray, 

I still believe in the U. S. A. 

In spite of the Gang and the Racketeer— 

Hell-fire whiskey and weak-kneed beer, 

In spite of the lawyer that knows the w r ay, 

To serve the crooks by the Law’s delay, 

I still believe in the U. S. A. 

In spite of the Banks and Foreign Loans, 

Frozen as hard as the Arctic zone. 

In spite of the cotton we hold today, 

In spite of the wheat we’ve stored away, 

I still believe in the U. S. A. 

In spite of the Hell we’re passing through 
There’s still a fight in me and you— 

It may be hard, but we’ll find a way, 

It’s bound to help if you grin and say— 

44 I still believe in the U. S. A.” 


WHAT’S TO BE DONE ABOUT IT? 

Yesterday I was visiting a family in one of our manufactur¬ 
ing tow r ns where one of the daughters is teaching in the public 
school. It is in the district w^here most of the population are for- 
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eigners and negroes. Most of them are on charity or kept at 
public expense. Some of the children in this school are bright and 
make good scholars, but the greater part of them are not bright 
and intelligent and are not capable. It is very hard to get them 
interested and to teach them much. They are children that do 
not get much at home because the parents’ standard of intelli¬ 
gence is low. They also tell me that the public offices are filled 
by a lot of corrupt politicians who are sure to be elected for if 
they do not get enough votes they stuff the ballot boxes to the 
extent that they are sure to have a majority. There is the situa¬ 
tion in this “Land of the free and the home of the brave.” Our 
great manufacturing interests have invited the whole world and 
his wife to come here and work in the shops when they can use 
them and when they can’t use them throw them out on the pub¬ 
lic to feed. They are ignorant and do not appreciate the re¬ 
sponsibilities of American citizenship and the corrupt politician 
can always control their vote and we have here no qualifications 
for a voter, so this ignorant, irresponsible class are the control¬ 
ling element and then we blame our form of government for the 
results, when if we had shown a little sense in the past we would 
have had qualification for a voter which would have cut out those 
ignorant, irresponsible voters. It looks here that the saying that 
“We have given away so much liberty we have none left” is 
true. These people we visited have a remedy for crime. Every 
big criminal as killers and kidnappers should be speedily hung or 
electrocuted. The lesser criminals should be sterilized. In both 
cases it would stop their breeding which in time would produce a 
better class of citizens, which we have got to have in this United 
States of America if we expect to have a good, honest govern¬ 
ment. You go to the international stock show at Chicago and 
see the results of intelligent breeding with our farm animals. We 
only allow the best to reproduce, while in the human family the 
inferior specimens produce the most. In time of war our best 
young manhood are taken to the front to be shot and the scrubs 
left home for breeders. What can we expect of the human fam¬ 
ily under this condition of things. We had better go back to the 
early times where it was the survival of the fittest. 

—S. B. W. 


MAKING LAKE COUNTY A STATE 

What wonderful possibilities we have stored up in the 
fertile brains of our representatives at Indianapolis! It required 
a massive capacity and imagination to even conceive of such a 
thing as making Lake County, Indiana, into a whole new state. 
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The credit is given for this wonderful idea to the Right Honor¬ 
able James V. Kent of Hillsburg, and it is said all of our Lake 
County representatives were eager to place their names on the 
bill as co-authors and endorsers. 

What prompted the action of the Hon. Mr. Kent! Was it 
the thought that Lake County was getting too big to be confined 
in the boundaries of Indiana! Or was it the thought that the rest 
of the state would be relieved of the numerous demands for 
special legislation by our numerous representatives from Lake 
County? What possibilities there are in sight for the politicians 
and contractors! A state house would have to be built at Black 
Oak and a monument erected to the framers of this bill. And of 
course we would have a governor. There are hundreds of men 
and probably some women who would be willing to accept the 
governorship. Then there is the prospect for representatives and 
senators—and numerous other possibilities in view with Lake 
County as a state. 

There is another possibility. If we were disannexed from 
the rest of Indiana, Chicago might take us in—at least that 
portion of Lake County that is a burden to the rest of the state. 
Let Chicago have the newly developed portion of Lake County 
—say the two north townships which really belong to Chicago 
and which portion is giving trouble to the rest of the state. With 
that arrangement, we feel the downstate fellows would be will¬ 
ing to bear with the other portion of Lake County, and then 
w’e could have one court house at Crown Point, Lake County, 
and be happy ever after. 


PROPHECY IN 1927 CAME TRUE 

In looking over some old newspaper clippings I found one 
containing an open letter written by myself to E. H. Gary 
in 1927, published in the Gary Post-Tribune, in which I pro¬ 
phesied what would come, and w r e now have it. 

An open letter to E. H. Gary; 

The papers report you saying the future of business looks 
good and will continue to be good if our President Coolidge will 
continue on his level-headed, straightforward course which he 
has pursued thus far. Are you considering all the business of 
the people of this United States? If so you should make an 
exception for the farmer. Conditions at this time are very much 
against the interests of the farmer, as he is selling in the home 
tariff-protected market with the price considerably advanced 
by the high price of organized labor, making the exchange de¬ 
cidedly unfair to the farmer. Therefore the farmer is doing 
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business at a loss and we farmers do not see very much prosperity 
in that. 

In the long run, Mr. Gary, will you see much prosperity for 
the whole country in this condition of things? A man of your 
ability knows that agriculture must succeed, as it is the founda¬ 
tion of all wealth, or in time, nothing will succeed. You can¬ 
not build a strong structure on a weak foundation. 

You are well satisfied with President Coolidge, for he is 
giving you what you want. The farmers are not satisfied, for 
they feel they are not getting a square deal through the protective 
tariff. The tariff has been given you manufacturers for the 
protection of infant industries, but when these infants get big 
enough to control the government of the United States it is time 
to quit rocking the cradle and give agriculture something in 
the way of protection so it can get strength to compete with pro¬ 
tected interests and organized labor. If you manufacturers are 
wise you will be willing to give the farmers a square deal. If 
you are not wise prosperity will not continue very long for the 
manufacturers. 


MORE ABOUT OUR COURTS 

We have been making a great effort for years to get a 
change of laws governing court procedure for swifter justice 
with less expense to the tax-payers. The general public really 
got interested and meetings were held all over the state to work 
up an interest with the purpose in mind of arousing public senti¬ 
ment and promoting influence enough to get a bill through the 
legislature to do the trick. The lawyers, seeing which way the 
wind was blowing, came to the meetings with apparent interest 
and said that, now the public were interested, they would be 
able to do something to remedy the wrongs of our court pro¬ 
cedure. But some have thought it was not so much their desire 
to remedy the wrongs as it was not to lose control and let lay 
men determine the rulers. 

The State Bar Association got busy and drew up a bill 
that had a good deal of merit in it and we were hopeful for 
real help through the lawyers. The bill was introduced and got 
on its way but was withdrawn without favorable action. As 
we see it, the Bar Association was putting their bill forward to 
make a showing to the natives and get them satisfied so that they 
would not make so much effort. When they found the temper 
of the legislature and thought the bill would be passed they 
withdrew it—not wanting swift justice at less expense, but rather 
long lasting trials at more expense. The average lawyer is after 
the money—not justice. 
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SHOULD IMMIGRATION BE STOPPED? 


We believe we are for the Blanton Bill. Representative T. L. 
Blanton of Texas has a bill up to stop all immigration for ten 
years. We were on business in Crown Point and had occasion to 
drop into the Criminal Court where they were trying Emil Las- 
kovich, of Gary, on a charge of murder. He stabbed Harry 
Chestak. also of Gary, and that courtroom and all about towrn 
was loaded with foreigners and they seemed to be in possession 
of everything. Wanting a front seat I found one occupied by 
a woman where there was room enough for three or four, but she 
had a child and a lot of clothes scattered over the seat. She made 
no effort to slide over to give me a seat. So I asked her to make 
room and she gave me a look as if to say, “This is a free coun¬ 
try and I have possession here.” So I took the next seat where 
there was plenty of room; and a big son of some country looked 
as if he did not appreciate my company and said something in 
a language that I did not understand. But I held the fort until 
I had given the crowd “the once over” and was satisfied to 
leave. I went out into the lobby and thought I would take a drink 
at the water fountain, but there was a bunch of foreigners there 
and they did not seem to be inclined to give way for a thirsty 
American. But finally one stalwart heifer turned the water on 
and by crowding in I could get a drink which I was very thank¬ 
ful for considering I was an American-born citizen—and they are 
not supposed to be considered around the courts of Lake Coun¬ 
ty—for it is the foreign-born and their young descendants who 
are giving the courts most of the business. The future looks 
bright for that class as they are not practicing birth-control as 
are the Ameriean-born families. So I am for the Blanton Bill. 


Hammond has made a world’s record for 1934 as having 
more auto accidents than any other town of its size. They are 
making a great effort to find out what is the cause of it. Some¬ 
time ago their chief of police told them the cause was too many 
drunken dri\ers. The remedy would be to close up all the saloons, 
kill all the bootleggers, and shoot any residents of Hammond 
that would cross the state line and we will guarantee the death 
rate from autos will fall off 50 per cent. 


NOT ALL GUILTY 

We know we have been pretty hard on the lawyers and feel 
they have a right to defend themselves, w'hich one of my good 
lawyer friends has done and here it is: 

“I read your thoughts in the paper always. I think you are 
a little hard on lawyers as a class. You must remember that 
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when they are up to some skullduggery they are always work¬ 
ing for somebody who wants it done. While I do not condone 
such things nor lend my own effort in that way, I do believe 
that as a class lawyers average up with any group of equal 
prominence and influence. 

* 4 When you suggest that the lawyers did not want their 
bill put through the Legislature, leaving the inference that there 
were some ulterior motives, I can only say I do not believe such to 
be the fact. In spite of the preponderance of lawyers in the 
Legislature, at any time it becomes known that lawyers are 
backing something as a profession, the others unite against it. 
This is not to excuse some of the abuses of which you rightly 
complain.’’ 


JOHANNES KOPELKE IS DEAD 

Johannes Kopelke, a native of Germany, came to Crown 
Point as a young man in the practice of law, and he made a 
reputation for himself as an able, conscientious, honest lawyer 
and citizen. He filled many public positions with credit to him¬ 
self and honor to the country. We had great respect for Mr. 
Kopelke as a man and always admired his good judgment and 
honest convictions. In his official position and as a lawyer he 
saw the great need of a change of court procedure. He made 
a great personal effort and spent his money trying to bring about 
a change through the legislature, but finally gave it up with the 
remark to us that “The way of a reformer is hard.” He said 
he could not do anything because the public would not back 
him up. We asked him why the German people took up with 
Hitler. He said, “For the same reason the American people 
took up with Roosevelt. Because they did not know what else 
to do. But the difference between the German and the American 
people was we had just got the bottom of our feet wet and 
the Germans were in all over.” He lamented the fact that the 
better brains of Germany were not in control. 

Mr. Kopelke has been retired for some years, but has 
always taken a lively interest in local, national and interna¬ 
tional news and we think he was one of the best posted men 
on modern and ancient history in the state. A fitting inscrip¬ 
tion on his tombstone would be: “Here lies an honest man, 
the noblest work of God.” 


WARS AND RUMORS OF WARS 

What does all this preparation for wars and all the rumors 
of wars mean? There is only one answer: We are possessed 
of the devil, and the meanest in man is in action. It is certainly 
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not the good spirit, or the Christian spirit that is in control. 
The bulk of so-called Christian people must be either lazy or 
cowardly, or there would be more influence against these hor¬ 
rible wars. The babies that were born in Germany at the time 
of the great World war are now in training to go on the field 
•of battle to kill and be killed. If Germany is making a fool 
of herself, must the rest of the great powers of the world do 
likewise because we have “hell broke loose 0 and the devil in 
command? Over seven and a half million of the best men w’ere 
killed in the World war, and since that time there has another 
fine bunch grown up ready for the slaughter—according to 
the war lords and the manufacturers of war machinery who, 
the world ower, are combined to promote w ? ars and when 
they get them started, to use all their “tricks of the trade 0 to 
have the w r ars continue as long as possible in order to make a 
demand for their goods which are sold at a tremendous profit, 
as countries fighting one another do not quibble over the price 
of cannon, bombs and poison gas. 


NATIONS FEAR EACH OTHER 

Old man Mars and the fellows who believe in preparedness 
to keep us out of war, are now happy. All the nations of the 
world are afraid of one another and they (each and everyone) 
are preparing for defense. When they all get nicely prepared 
to defend themselves, something will turn up on which they do 
not agree, and they will go to fighting. Of course, if they are all 
preparing for war, that is w'hat they wdll have. After two 
thousand years of Christ’s teaching: “Do unto others as you 
would have them do unto you. You should love one another. 
Love is the fulfilling of the law. Love worketh no ill to his 
neighbor. ° 

These Christian countries are preparing for wholesale murder 
.and, with all the inventions of the machinery of w’ar for de¬ 
struction, it is beyond a decent man’s conception how T human 
beings could plan and arrange for such a slaughter. The fact is 
we are not Christians. The old brutish animal of the heathen 
predominates—among the war lords at least, and there is not 
enough of the real Christian spirit in the world to overcome the 
power of the heathen. What is strange to us is that some of the 
most pronounced religious people are the most pronounced in 
the belief that we must be prepared to lick the other fellow to 
keep from getting licked. They seem to have a mighty poor 
opinion of the human race and to consider that they are a lot 
of brutes and the only way to save themselves is to kill the 
.other fellow—just the opposite of Christ’s teaching. 
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When professed Christians carry that attitude, what are 
we to believe? There is one thing sure—if the world is no more 
decent than it now appears to be, and considering the great ex¬ 
pense of wars, the prospects for the future in comfort and hap¬ 
piness for the masses are very dark and gloomy. With ‘‘Peace on 
earth and good will to men,” with good, honest business judg¬ 
ment, every man, woman and child in the world (especially here 
in the United States) could live in comfort, if not in luxury. 
Prom the present condition of things it is enough to make one 
doubt if the human family has enough sense, honesty, virtue 
and judgment to maintain a civilized government for the bene¬ 
fit of the people. 

There is only one remedy, and that is those who want a 
Christian, just government must take more interest in public- 
affairs and—if they believe in fighting—fight for what is right 
and just. 


MONEY FOR DEATH BUT NONE FOR LIFE 

Thank God, one man sees the light and he lives in Canada. 
Maybe the rest of the world will wake up after a while. 

William Irvine, speaking in the House of Commons on April 
2, stated in part: 

“I demand of this parliament and government money for 
life; I demand money for peace; I demand for construction. 
We had money for war, money for death, money for destruc¬ 
tion. In the name of God, why can’t we have money for life, 
for construction and peace? We can have it just as soon as 
the opposition says so, just as soon as this house comes to its 
senses, this question can be solved. But just so long as we play 
the political game which both the budget and the opposition 
amendment indicate we are not going to get very far.” 


ONE’S SELF 

We believe that Justice Cardozo has hit the nail on the 
head in the following: 

“The submergence of self, in the pursuit of an idea; the- 
readiness to spend oneself without measure prodigally, almost 
ecstatically, for something great and noble; to spend oneself, 
one knows not why—some of us like to believe that this is what 
religion means.” 


CAN WE FOOL OURSELVES? 

Is it possible to bring about prosperity with short hours 
and high wages? Is it possible to pull yourself out of a mud- 
hole bv pulling on your bootstraps? Can prosperity be bought 
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with public money and increased taxation? Can any daylight 
be saved by changing the clock? Can these things be done, or 
are we just kidding ourselves? 


REPUBLICAN RALLY 

The big Crown Point Republican rally held last Saturday 
evening at the Legion’s community house was a grand success 
in getting people together and having a good time. There were 
about 800 fed with neatness and despatch. Congressman Charles 
W. Ilalleck of Rensselaer was the principal speaker. Being a 
young man full of pep, and possessing a good voice, he made 
a good speech without saying much. We went to hear the 
speech to find out what the Republican party proposes to do 
for us. He talked about standing on the platform and by the 
principles of the Republican party, but he did not say what 
these principles are and we have not heard what they are since 
they busted. He found plenty of fault with the party in power 
and claimed that Roosevelt has not fulfilled his campaign 
promises. Neither did the Republicans when they promised 
protection and prosperity, a full dinner pail, and a chicken in 
every pot. 

Old Jim Watson is just as fat and funny as ever. He knows 
how to make an audience laugh and how to please the crowd 
and we believe now, he could be just as active in jumping 
sideways to keep on the side of the majority of votes, if he 
only knew what that was, as he ever was. Jim did not fool 
the people all the time, but he did for a long time. And there 
are many who are willing to be fooled with him again. 

It seems to us the present administration is floundering 
around spending a lot of money with poor results, and— judg¬ 
ing from what we heard from Halleck and Watson—they have 
no more idea what to do than the other fellow and, if the Re¬ 
publican party cannot furnish more substantial timber to build 
up their structure than the above named gentlemen, they are 
not going to get very far. If we can see it right, the great ef¬ 
fort of the parties is for those who are in to keep in and those 
out to get in. In either party there is not enough honesty, 
justice and good common sense to manage the country for the 
whole people. And who is to blame for it? The people. 


RELIEF 

The way this relief business is turning out is enough to 
give you the “jitters . 99 They are treated so well they do not 
have to (or do they want to?) go to- work. They are being 
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taken care of. Why should they work? Last week I wanted 
to get a man to help dig a ditch. Could I find himf No. Only 
one big fellow (who was on relief) six feet of length, lying in 
a public bunk, apparently quite content and not at all enthusias¬ 
tic about work, but if he did work, it would not be for less 
than 40 cents per hour. I told him farming business would not 
stand 40 cents an hour. So he continued to hold down the 
bunk, and I suppose when he got hungry he would go to the 
public to be fed. I went back and dug the ditch and to pay 
taxes to keep that big loafer in idleness. 

You cannot hire men to work on the farm. The “made 
work” is paying them more than a farmer can afford to pay, 
and they do not have to work like they do on the farm. Ac¬ 
cording to the Chicago Tribune there is a big demand for women 
servants. But those on the dole do not want jobe. One employ¬ 
ment agency said they could place 800—some as high as $15 
per week. The women scorn housework and won’t take the 
jobs. All through this depression I have not known a man or 
woman who was determined, proud and ambitious but who got 
by through one means or another without going to the public for 
help, and that is the invariable testimony of others with whom I 
have talked. 

Something must be done and done pretty quick, or those 
who are willing to work and support themselves will get mighty 
tired of carrying two or three lazy loafers on their backs. We 
think we will have to go back to the Darwin theory—“The 
Survival of the Fittest.” If these big men and women do not 
want to work, let them starve. Of course w^e always have had, 
and I suppose we ahvays will have, a certain unfortunate few 
who have to be supported by the public, but this thing of a 
lot of big, lazy loafers, both men and women, wanting the 
public to take care of them is.all wrong and must come to 
an end. 


MAY 1935 
LEADER NEEDED 

There seems to be considerable enthusiasm generated among 
the Republicans of the central west over the coming meeting 
to be held in a couple of weeks at Springfield, Illinois. The 
idea was to hold it in the city where Lincoln’s tomb is, hoping 
that they can get an inspiration from the immortal Lincoln. It 
seems to us, from reading about it, that the song will be, “We 
don’t know where we’re going, but we’re on our way.” So far 
there seems to be no fixed plan or idea. If someone does not 
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go there with a fixed plan or some good ideas, it will end in a 
gamble. 

Is it not astonishing that out of the 120 million people in 
the United States, there is not one outstanding man that we 
can agree on to lead us out of the fog and mire? Oh, for a 
Lincoln, whose guiding principle was, “Let us have faith that 
right makes might, and in that faith let us to the end dare to 
do our duty as we understand it.” Right and duty were Lin¬ 
coln’s guiding stars, and these were what made him great. 
What will get the vote?” To a great extent those that are in, 
and also those that want to get in. 

One writer from Indianapolis thinks Jim Watson may 
appear at the convention in rather unexpected manner and make 
a short speech full of quips and wisecracks and carry the meet¬ 
ing off its feet in favor of the Indiana ex-senator, who in our 
opinion did about as much as anybody to put this country in the 
hole which it is now trying to crawl out of. 

The young Republicans are going to try to have something 
to say, but they will have to be well organized and located, or 
the old wheel horses like Jim Watson will stampede them to 
their own advantage. This meeting’s proposal is a get-together 
for drafting a program for 1936. Campaign, they call it, getting 
down to the grass roots, and there is no doubt there is a lot of 
well-meaning sentiment back of it. But there is danger of the 
professional politician getting in his work and spoiling the effort. 
These are the times that try men’s minds as well as their souls. 


THE AMERICAN STANDARD MAY BE OUR RUIN 

Our high standard of American living, high standard of 
wages, and high cost of everything produced may be the ruin 
of us. The workmen in this country want higher wages than 
in any other country. Workmen’s laws are passed by Congress 
making a high tariff wall to keep foreign goods out for the 
good of the producers here, and still foreign goods will come 
into this country, and sell on our markets, in spite of our high 
tariff walls, supplanting home-made goods which our own work¬ 
ers and producers should have made. We are always talking 
about “the merchant marine of the United States,” that it 
“should be bigger. We should carry our own products across 
the sea, in American bottoms, for the benefit of American busi¬ 
ness.” The reason we do not build ships and have more of a 
merchant marine is because the price of labor and the price of 
material here makes our ships cost more than the ships built 
in other countries. And the men employed on these ships want 
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more wages—costing more to run these ships. So as a business 
proposition the United States is placed at a disadvantage and 
we just cannot do business on the sea in competition with the 
other countries. The foregoing illustrates the tendency of the 
whole business. In fact, are we not making everything cost so 
much that we cannot do business? And we are making every¬ 
thing cost so much that we cannot afford to have it. 

While we are standing around demanding a high price for 
everything, the people of the other countries are working and 
producing cheap goods. We are consoling ourselves with the 
thought that we are better than anybody else and do not have 
to compete with the pauper labor of Europe. It may be here 
is a case of “pride going before a fall.” With our wonderfully 
productive lands, Yankee ingenuity for doing and making things 
and the wonderful machinery we have in this country, we can 
produce everything and anything as good and as cheap as any¬ 
body else in the world can produce it. 

Now, if this is the case, would it not be more sensible if 
we would get down “off our high horse” and go to work and 
produce in abundance for everybody to have a-plenty at low 
prices? We busted at the highest wages and the highest prices 
ever known. So I do not see how we can expect prosperity to 
go back to those conditions. So it may be a wise thing to produce 
things cheap, so that the mass of people can buy; and there is a 
whole lot of things that the United States can produce and sell 
to other countries, giving us a balance of trade, which means 
prosperity. 


WE WERE ON OUR WAY WITH THE NRA 
But the supreme court had its say. 

And where are we going today? We cannot but feel sorry 
for Roosevelt and his advisers in having the supreme court upset 
their plans so completely. It must be a great disappointment, 
for, right or wrong, they probably thought they were doing a 
good job in bringing about conditions favorable for the return 
of prosperity. But it is a sure fact that their plan of operation 
was not in accordance with the Democratic platform on which 
Roosevelt was nominated, and of which he said, “I have ac¬ 
cepted the platform without equivocation and without reserve.” 
The platform declared for “an immediate and drastic reduction 
of governmental expenditures by abolishing useless commissions 
and offices, consolidating departments and bureaus, and eliminat¬ 
ing extravagance to accomplish a saving of not less than 25 per 
cent in the cost of federal government.” Other planks were: 
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* ‘Maintenance of the national credit by a federal budget annually 
balanced.” 4 ‘We condemn the improper and excessive use of 
money in political activities.” ‘‘The platform is a promise binding 
on the party and its candidates.” “Let us have the courage to 
stop borrowing to meet continued deficits, to stop the deficits,” 
etc., etc. 

It would be pretty near impossible to write a platform, and 
promises, more opposite to the performance for the last two 
years of the President and the Democratic party. There might 
have been an emergency, as they claim, but they certainly did 
take long chances and a lot of money in making their experi¬ 
ments. On the whole we feel the supreme court decision is for 
the best in the long run. 

I have lived just about one-half of the time in these United 
States since the Constitution was written and we always thought 
it a fine document that should be lived up to, and we still believe 
it, and also that this is the finest government man ever made 
and the finest country God ever made. All we have to do here in 
this country is go to work, use good, common sense, give 
everybody an equal chance in the race of life, let none ask for 
any special privileges, and “do unto others as you wish to be 
done by.” All will have a-plenty and be happy ever after! 


“BACK TO THE FARM!” 

The writer of “A Line o’ Type or Two” in the Chicago 
Tribune has been there, you bet! We quote: 

“ ‘Back to the farm for me! I’ll love it!* says Barbara 
Hutton.”—Headline. Certainly, Barbara, because your new 
husband, Count Something-or-Other, has an ancestral estate in 
Denmark. Going back to the farm is great stuff w f hen you can 
press a button and a butler in the uniform of a field marshal or 
a rear admiral appears like a jack-in-the-box with the cock¬ 
tails. A farm is grand when all the farming you do is to look 
out the window and see the happy peasantry cutting the oats 
or digging the potatoes. But, Barbara, when back to the farm 
means getting up at four-thirty in the morning and milking the 
cows and keeping some of those damn heifers from putting 
their hind foot in the milk pail, it’s quite a different matter. 
And getting dinner for ten or fifteen harvesters and churning 
the butter and chasing the hens around the lot to make ’em 
lay—well, Barbara, your raving about going back to the farm 
just makes old Dobbin laugh. As they used to say in the long 
ago, “Dearie, you don't know* nothing yet.” 
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HARD TO GET FARM HELP 

The conditions on the farms are getting worse, and more 
of it, in the way of getting help to do the work. I personally 
know of the man on the farm and the woman in the house being 
worked beyond their endurance, for the reason that they can¬ 
not get help to do the work for the wages that they can afford 
to pay. And for that matter, the people nowadays do not want 
to work on a farm, there is too much work. The fact of the 
business is, people do not want work; they want a lot of money 
for a little work, or the dole where they do not have to work at 
all. 

The people I refer to had a young man to help them, and 
he was pretty good as long as it was a novelty, but when that 
wore off he got slow and careless and let the team run away 
with the harrow and ruined it. He put the cream separator to¬ 
gether wrong and broke that, and he got to be more of a nuis¬ 
ance than he was a help and they had to let him go. 

A proud father in the city wanted his son to get work on 
the farm so as to get him doing something and get him away 
from the temptations of the city. The boy came and mowed 
the lawn. There were big weeds in the garden and plenty of 
other work a good, ambitious boy could do, but he concluded 
he had enough experience on the farm and he is to be seen 
around there no more. 

Girls agreed to come for the housework at $5.00 per week, 
but later sent word that they had a job in Hammond. We went 
to an employment agency at Gary for help, where they are look¬ 
ing up jobs for the unemployed. The woman in charge wanted 
to know how many rooms there were in the house, and she 
thought the girl would not want to do the washing and finally 
concluded that there was too much work there and concluded 
she would not want to send a girl out to such a place. Her idea 
seemed to be if she got all these people work she would be kill¬ 
ing the goose that laid the golden eggs and she would be out 
of a job. 

The situation is this: There are lots of people that are 
working themselves to death trying to make an honest living 
and are paying outrageous taxes to support another set of people 
that are too lazy and have not the pride in them to make an 
honest living. It is a case of the best people burdened to support 
the worst class of people. We are putting a premium on laziness, 
shiftlessness and worthlessness. If that is going to bring pros¬ 
perity, I am a poor judge. These city people talk so much about 
plowing under cotton and killing pigs. Most of them would 
not hoe the cotton or feed the pigs, and as far as I am concerned 
they can go without cotton to wear and pigs to eat. If they did 
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not have anything to wear or anything to eat, they probably 
would not be so particular about what kind of work they did, 
and it might be some of them would be willing to work on a farm. 


HAPPY DAYS ARE HERE AGAIN 

The report on 23 auto accidents in Hammond says the drivers 
were all under the influence of liquor. What a happy time they 
all must have had. 

The big boss of the liquor business of the state of Indiana 
says (according to the papers) he does not want the law en¬ 
forcement officers to do any “snooping.” Fry also warned 
against abusive use of the search warrant and search and seizure 
clause of the law. According to his instructions, the law enforce¬ 
ment officers will be inclined to wink at the law or make a very 
liberal interpretation of it. Can an officer do his duty and get 
results without “snooping”? That is what we are paying him 
for. He should be looking for law* violations. That has been 
the trouble with our law enforcement officers, they have shown 
too much sympathy for law violators. If law-abiding citizens 
want the law enforced they had better do the “snooping” and 
see that the officers do their duty. Why not different societies 
that want law enforcement appoint a committee whose duty it 
is to see that the law is enforcel? 


A HOT TIME IN THE U. S. A. 

Discussions on politics are raging fast and furious. The 
decision of the supreme court judges on some of the principal 
features of the New Deal and the President’s attitude toward the 
decision and his effort to get laws passed to prevent the supreme 
court from pronouncing unconstitutional law's passed by Con¬ 
gress has raised a storm of protest, not only at the “grass-roots” 
meeting at Springfield, Illinois, but by many southern as well as 
northern Democrats. The differences are now well defined and 
we may look for a hot time in this old United States from now 
until after the 1936 election. 


POLITICS AND THE CHURCH 

We feel that the speech delivered to the Kiwanis club at 
Gary by the Rev. F. W. Backemeyer, pastor of the First Presby¬ 
terian church of that city, and published in the Gary Post-Tri¬ 
bune, has the right ring. It is so important that we give it in 
full, hoping that other church people will read it, digest it, and 
decide to be a powerful influence for good government: 

“Will America exist 1.000 years hence? 

“Yes—provided she does not spurn the idealism of her 
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churches, and the moral influence of spiritual longing and spirit¬ 
ual hopes! 

44 Let not America fear the church’s influence upon her 
political and social life; let her rather fear the defeat of the 
church’s idealism and persuasive influence. For if that goes, and 
if these forces win supremacy which are now urging that the 
‘church keep out of politics,’ then we may as well write ‘Icha- 
bod’ over all our doors, and await the crash and ruin. And 
from that dread doom, may Providence deliver us!” 

The foregoing represents the quintessence of an address on 
4 'The Church and Politics,” delivered at the regular meeting 
of the Kiwanis club here yesterday by Rev. F. W. Backemeyer, 
pastor of First Presbyterian church and former president of 
the Gary Ministerial association. 

Throughout his talk the clergyman defended the right of 
the church whatever its denomination, to “have a fair chance 
at human nature, without attempting to coerce personal con¬ 
duct,” paralleling this prerogative with that enjoyed by other 
groups, such as newspapers, civic and fraternal bodies, political 
parties and organizations of lesser eminence. 

44 As an idealistic institution,” he said, “the church is entitled 
to this right. 

“The church also is a voluntary institution. Possessing only 
the force of numbers, it is not compelling, and its influence is 
graded entirely on the principles of the will of majorities, which 
is wholly American. 

4 4 As a free institution, the church has every right to project 
itself upon the moral conscience of the citizen, and to appeal to 
his intelligent judgment. 

4 4 Lastly, as an institution with moral responsibilities, it can¬ 
not avoid the burdens of social welfare and human progress!” 

Were politics of the highest type always in vogue, the 
pastor asserted, there would be no need for 4 4 keeping the church 
out of politics,” as clergymen often are admonished they should 
do. 

“But our politics is not of that high order,” he said. “Its 
present state demands that we do some drastic thinking and some 
courageous acting lest in another generation we find ourselves 
mired in a bog of such iniquitous w^rong that we shall not be 
able to crawl out of its slimy depths for a long time. 

44 There is, then, that ‘overlapping belt’ w'hich always 
brings up the question of whether the church should have any- 
ting to do with, or claim a place in, the politics of the day. 

“I submit it is not a question of the churches trying to 
‘run the universe,’ as some aver. I know of no church that wants 
to do that. I know some individuals wdio would like to ‘run the 
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universe , 9 but among those I know more are outside the church 
than in it. The average politician who cries, ‘Keep the churches 
out of politics!’ is not particularly interested in the purity of 
the church. He is more likely to be concerned with selfish ends, 
which are in open conflict with what the church generally stands 
for. 

“The politician is not afraid, therefore, that the church will 
become besmirched with politics ; he merely fears that some of the 
church’s thinking and idealism is apt to filter into politics. 

“Never place confidence in the man who shouts: ‘Keep the 
churches out of politics!’ So long as evils are allowed to run 
rampant, so that their smell rises to high heaven, so long the 
church as an institution will have to wield her influence in the 
direction of moral responsibility. 

“Why should gangs be organized, and the church remain 
idle? Why should bootleggers and gamblers have a strangle hold 
on everything down to the dog catcher, and the church sit silently 
by? 

“The church must be given absolute freedom of discussion 
and opinion and conviction and influence. By what right? By 
the right of its place in human society and its interest in human 
w elfare. The corruptionists know that there is a saturation point 
in the public’c patience. That is why w T e have short periods when 
lids are clamped on, dives raided, gambling suppressed, and the 
talk of a grand cleanup goes the rounds. Don’t ask the church to 
keep out of politics so long as that sort of s pasmodic, hypocritical 
reform goes on! 

“The schools do not enter this realm of political influence 
because they are not free. They are a product of the govern¬ 
ment, supported by taxes, and in every way amenable, therefore 
to the general administration of government. Education is their 
text, and school men are expected to keep to that text. They 
exert no influence upon legislation, and rightly so, in reference 
to laws that may affect the processes of education, the physical 
equipment involved, and such related matters. 

“But the church is not a part of the government. It is a 
free institution. It is not tax supported, and in America it never 
will be. It is entirely voluntary, and because it stands pre¬ 
eminently for moral and spiritual values, it must have a place 
in everything that tends to build up theese values. It must speak 
out against whatever would destroy them. 

“Condemnation often may be the result of this manifestation 
of interest. Whatever the church may do, criticism will be 
forthcoming. The church thrives on some criticism, but I would 
rather the institution I represent be condemned for its vital in- 
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terest in moral issues which are being befogged politically than 
for being cowardly silent. 

“The weakness of the church lies, of course, in its lack of 
total unity. But perhaps therein lies its strength. No one can 
accuse the churches of forming a political bloc. There is no 
church trust. The church lives and lets live. Its members are free, 
and often their opinions differ widely. 

“The church can influence, but it cannot curb; it can per¬ 
suade, but it cannot compel. Its influence should not be kept 
out of the political thought and issues of the day. 

“Politics is the science of government. But unfortunately 
when we use the word in the ordinary sense, we do not refer 
to its higher meaning. Every man of us knows that politics often 
is ‘the science of inis-government.’ In that phrase we describe 
what most folks are thinking of when they use the term ‘politics.’ 
And while, in my topic, I would imply a higher use, yet in 
practical life we are compelled to deal with that type of politics 
described by the lower definition. That type has made itself so 
present, and has obtained such a tragic grip upon our American 
life, that we stand in need of a great purging. Even Mark Sul¬ 
livan, the Post-Tribune’s commentator on national affairs, admits 
that—now! 

“Being composed of a purely voluntary citizenship, organized 
to further benevolent projects, the church inspires spiritual im¬ 
pulses, fosters ideals, ennobles life and creates a spirit of fellow¬ 
ship among men and between men and the Divine. It has one 
of the major tasks of human welfare. 

“That the church fails to accomplish all this is quite easy 
to understand, for it is made up of faulty humans, such as we 
are. 

“I like Bishop Quayle’s quaint definition of the church: 
‘It is not made up of perfect people, but of people who have sense 
enough to know that they ought to be better than they are.’ 

“There can be, under our constitution, no restraint what¬ 
ever in the matter of the church trying to wield a positive, con 
structive influence in the lives of men, women and children. In 
fact, a compliment is paid the church every time some disaster 
shakes the community and people are heard crying, ‘Where are 
the churches? Why didn’t they try to prevent this calamity?’ 

“The church is the butt of more sneering jokes and gets 
more stings of pointless abuse than any other organization in the 
moral failures in community life. In one breath they poke fun, 
and in the next they lay blame. In one act they would make 
it impossible for the church to help, and in the next they charge 
it with inadequacy, though they themselves helped create the 
moral impasse. 
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“Men say the church ought to keep out of politics. Yet 
in their better moments they acknowledge soberly that things 
are pretty rotten in Denmark, and if you lead them on a little 
way they will admit that they also are rotten in Bagdad and 
Liverpool and New York and Chicago and—in Crown Point. Some 
times, if you press them a little more, they will even admit the 
bare possibility of a little crookedness and rottenness in Gary. 

“Only a spineless body of church folk would be wholly 
unconcerned for the moral welfare of its community, or of the 
state and nation! 

“Let it be understood that I am not arguing that a church 
shall fling itself into a sordid political campaign, especially a 
local one wherein personalities are bound to come to the fore in 
every discussion of issues. No church ever should become identi¬ 
fied with a political faction. No church ever should ‘party- 
ize* itself. But when that has been said, please do not ask the 
churches to back out of the scene. We are not unthinking voters. 
We overlook most party lines and vote for men, for women—for 
people. And if a bootlegger or gambler has the right to choose 
whom he will support on the basis of who is most likely to 
give him protection, then why may not I, as a churchman, make 
known my choice among those who may have some confidence in 
my judgment, on the basis that my candidate will further the 
cause of righteousness in politics and civic government? 

“Why should we be so unconcerned about how a professional 
gambler votes, or for whom he works during a campaign, and 
then get ‘red-headed' because the preachers may think for them¬ 
selves and vote accordingly. 

“Are we less American because we happen to be ministers, 
rabbis or priests? And as for our people, is it more wrong for 
me to persuade my members by word of counsel (though I seldom 
do that, and never publicly) than it is for some shyster politician 
to persuade his friends by slipping them a $5 or $10 bill? 

“I know some folks who drag politics into the churches. You 
can see them warming up church pews a few weeks before any 
election! 

“Let the church be heard. The newspaper makes itself heard 
—and howM Business makes itself heard. Lobbies of every de¬ 
scription make themselves heard. So do privileged groups, great 
combines, moneylenders and corruptionists. 

“The church has weathered the recent years of breakdown 
better than most institutions. Its leadership is uniformly high- 
minded. It goals have to do with human welfare, happiness and 
common morality. Its inspiration lies in divine law, born with 
the Ten Commandments, and directed wholly toward the highest 
ideals for the society of men. 
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4 ‘It is not the church that needs warning in our generation. 
It is our commonly accepted system of politics that needs it!” 


FOURTH CELEBRATION 

The Fourth of July celebration seemed to be a great time 
to show off the military spirit. The American Legion was very 
much in evidence and the spirit of the day seemed to be to honor 
and glorify ,w~ar. The exposure of late in various ways, show¬ 
ing the tricks of the trade in the manufacture of war material 
put the advocates of war on the defense and they lost no time 
in making the Fourth of July celebration a big show for the war 
spirit. Calumet City, Illinois, got a big cannon and as usual, 
to appeal to the human and add some romance, they had it 
decorated with some good looking young women, whose duty it 
%vas to fire the cannon off. Of course it was a very nice stunt on 
the Fourth of July for some nice young girls, but to get down 
to business for which the cannon was made, it would make a very 
different picture. O’donnell Eddy, post 714 of the American Le¬ 
gion of Chicago, w*as the speaker of the day and among other 
things he said, according to the newspapers, “America is not a 
pacifist nation.” We feel like his enthusiasm must have gotten • 
away with him and that he is mistaken. The United States 
of America is for peace and we abhor war. According to Mr. 
Eddy, we are a warlike nation, and we defy him to prove it. The 
American Legion put on a great program at Soldier Field in 
Chicago, where they claim from fifty to seventy-five thousand 
attended. The program was military and naval drills and an 
exhibition by the Sixty-first Coast Artillery regiment, a very 
fine military showing. At Denver the Legion’s chief, Frank N. 
Belgrano, made a speech calling America to an awakening, w'hich 
is mighty good advice, but w r e hope it won’t get us into w r ar. 


“WHAT GOVERNS THE PRESS?” 

In the magazine Today Marlen Pew' gives his idea on “What 
Governs the Press,” or, in other words: Why do editors of news¬ 
papers and magazines publish just what they do and leave out 
some things they w’ould like to publish? He heads his article 
‘‘Readers Censor the Press.” He says: One hundred and forty- 
eight schools and colleges have turned out 2,500 youths and 
maidens bent on writing the story of current human experiences 
for the public print. He is a cavalier with plume in cap, romantic 
about the possibilities of making this country, at least, a better 
and safer place of habitation. 

They have high ideals and believe that truth will make 




men free, and they are willing and anxious to give to the world 
their best. But—he discovers that the editor of his paper, the 
managing editor, the city editor—all these who stand for its 
opinions—do not take the local graft situation, or bad slum con¬ 
dition or some other flagrant evil, by the horns as he thinks they 
might. Instead he finds that they rationalize, extenuate, com¬ 
promise. He finds the edge of their idealism has been dulled ana 
they have relaxed in the role of local guardsmen. It is explained 
to him that there are 44 dangers ’ 9 in certain situations. He dis 
covers there are certain things his paper does not care, or does 
not dare, to touch. 

He sickens to see it back away from controversy. 4 ‘But, if 
he does change to some other work, one of the underlying reasons 
is that his ideals of public service have frayed when they rubbed 
on reality.” He asks: “Why a free press if it does not fully em¬ 
ploy its freedom ?” and says: “What censors the press is the 
people themselves.” They are the unspoken censorship imposed 
by newspaper readers. Upon the community in which a paper 
publishes must lie much of the responsibility for a press that com¬ 
promises and evades and thus places a censorship upon itself. 

Much more important is the censorship of the community that 
wants to be told things it likes. It does not want its bad housing 
conditions, its race problem, its bread line publicized. It says, 
“Smother the truth or the town will get a bad name.” Are local 
organizations—bar associations, chambers of commerce, women’s 
organizations, churches—behind the courageous press battler? 
Were they behind Don Mellett in Canton, Ohio? They were not, 
and many cities are just like Canton—so the edge goes off the 
young editor’s idealism. 

The typical local editor knows his city. He knows the popula¬ 
tion is primarily concerned with making a living. The reading 
given them must be painless and dressed up to meet their order. 
He knows they prefer the comics and serial story to something 
more serious and important. He knows they would rather have 
a spicy divorce story from Hollywood than one of the disarma¬ 
ment conference. The typical editor has a pretty good idea of 
what is going on in the world, but he is continually appalled at 
the superficial information of the people with whom he talks, and 
since his friends and acquaintances are so badly informed, how 
little cf the world’s real news must the mass of his readers com¬ 
prehend ? 

They (the people) would have a much better press if they 
would understand its principles. But newspapers are as they are 
—commercial—because the people are commercial; non-crusading, 
because the public does not want to be involved in controversy, 
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because the people of the United States do not demand anything 
better. 

That may be a good word picture of other newspapers, but 
not of the Calumet Weekly News. It is in a class by itself. 


WHERE TO? 

What is going to be the outcome of the government taking 
care of everybody? From the federal government down through 
the states, the counties and the townships arrangements are 
made to provide for those who cannot, or do not want to, exert 
themselves enough to make an honest living, to give them a 
living at public expense. We have the soldiers 9 pension, old 
age pension, teachers’ pension, etc., etc. What is going to be 
the outcome of all of this? Who is it that won’t be on a pension, 
and who is it that is going to pay for all of these pensions? We 
are of the opinion that it is all wrong, making it so easy and 
honorable to go on charity and receive a pension. 

We were brought up with the idea that people who 
amounted to anything could take care of themselves, and those 
who could not take care of themselves were poor pieces of 
humanity and their end was the poorhouse, or to be supported 
by relatives or friends. But sentiment is changing and it is 
getting to be thought of no disgrace to be supported by the 
public. 

We have the condition here that seems to demand something 
of the kind. But instead of arranging to take care of a lot of 
paupers, would it not be more in line of a man’s job to put this 
country in shape so that everybody could make a living and if 
they did not they would have to suffer the consequences? It 
has never been easy for most people to make a living until our 
boom, and then the workers in our factories got a lot of money 
for a small amount of work. They seem to have gotten fixed in 
their minds that they must have a lot of money for a little work, 
so they demand from four to eight dollars for a short day’s work, 
and if they can’t get it they go on charity. The favorite theme 
of our magazine writers is “No More Frontiers.’,’ Their idea is 
that the west is settled and there is no more wild country to 
conquer. Therefore the people have not the chance to expand 
and show their energy as they once had. The fact is, there is 
just as much or as many “frontiers” now as there ever was. But 
this frontier business is a hard job and the people are not look¬ 
ing for that kind of an occupation. They want a factory al¬ 
ready built, or a farm already equipped and stocked and all the 
machinery supplied with a spring seat and would not object to 
an air cushion on that. 

Let the young man or woman go out in the world with good, 
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common sense and determination, and be willing to work as hard 
and long as the young people did 50 or 75 years ago and they 
will be better rewarded at this time than they were then. This 
country was built up on hard work and low wages, and if we are 
going to build it up again it will be just about the same process. 
But if one-half of the people go on a pension and the other half 
have to support them the chances are good for us all to be in a 
bad mess. 


LAWYER CRIMINALS AND CRIMINAL LAWYERS 

“What I see in the papers” is that the United States of 
America has 131 lawyers to each 100,000 people. England and 
Wales had 47 lawyers to each 100,000. For Italy, Belgium and 
Denmark it was 40. So you see why we are suffering from the 
legal profession in the United States of America. We have had 
criminal lawyers and lawyer criminals galore—e. g., the Piquette 
stripe who defended Dillinger and was given two years in the 
federal prison and $10,000 fine. Hope some of the rest of them 
will take notice and note there is a limit on what a lawyer crim¬ 
inal can do. 


DR. WIRT SPEAKS AGAIN 

Dr. William Wirt, head of the schools of Gary, who had the 
sand and the sense to first complain of the actions of the New 
Deal, gave a talk before the Chamber of Commerce in Hammond 
a short time ago. As usual, when he talks he says something 
which we will quote in part: 

“Only a handful of the nation’s business men, financiers, 
and industrialists are sufficiently familiar with the economics of 
business, trade, and money to protect themselves from adverse 
conditions or to take advantage of improving conditions. 

“The cause of this lack of knowledge by the vast majority 
of American citizens, including most of the bankers, lies in the 
faulty method of public school teaching since the birth of the 
nation.” 

“Dr. Wirt showed that the war caused high prices, and that 
after the war closed prices should have come down, according 
to the condition of things as represented by supply and demand, 
fair and just to all branches of business, with an intelligent 
regulation. 

“If we had had that information in the past,” he said, “we 
would have taken immediate steps to deflate prices to pre-war 
levels with one fell swoop. As it is, we blundered through, al¬ 
lowing nature to take its course and thereby extending the de¬ 
pression over a greater period of time than was necessary. 
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“Nobody really is to blame for this condition, inasmuch as 
the American people have never been taught these fundamental 
facts in their public schools.” 

Dr. Wirt recommended a complete overhauling of every 
school text book in the nation to teach sound economic principles 
from the time children are old enough to absorb such knowledge 
properly. 

He said this knowledge, if it is more widely disseminated, 
will save the United States many financial headaches in the fu¬ 
ture, because it will enable the average person to gauge economic 
conditions more accurately. 

Dr. Wirt has been conducting a campaign toward that end 
for a number of years now. He has spoken on the subject all 
over the country. 

At a meeting of the American Home Economics association 
convention in the Palmer house, Chicago, a criticism of subject 
matter taught high school and college students as too feebly 
related to the realities of life was made by Miss Ellen Miller 
of the Merrill-Palmer school, Detroit, in a symposium on the 
education of youth in family relationships. 

Questions related to the family, relations between the sexes 
and the future problems of the students. Miss Miller said, should 
be discussed in classes for the student “to associate the realities 
of life with academic instruction.” 

“It is my personal conviction,” she concluded, “that stu¬ 
dents who are permitted to discuss such questions freely and 
fully will need a minimum of adult guidance.” 

There is hope of an intelligent American citizenship when 
educators like Dr. Wirt and Miss Miller speak out in public on 
these important educational questions. 


FARMERS AND THE AAA 

There is a big crop of writers in the newspapers that are 
so terribly agitated over the AAA, calling it tyrannical and 
vicious. They say, “It will disrupt the settled channels of trade 
and commerce. It enhances the cost of living, influences wage 
levels in all lines of industry and affects conditions of busi¬ 
ness in every part of the country. ... It would undermine in¬ 
dividual initiative and poison the very well springs of our na¬ 
tional spirit of providing abundant reward for thrift and for 
open, competitive efforts.” What they say the AAA is going to 
do the protective tariff has already done. The McNary-Haugen 
bill that President Coolidge vetoed was to give the farmer a 
chance for a better price for his product, so that he would be 
able to buy the other fellow’s product. Or, as it was claimed at 
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the time, put the farmer’s business on an equality with other 
business, so that he could trade. But at that time the protective 
tariff beneficiaries furnished the campaign fund for the Republi¬ 
can party and got what they wanted, so Coolidge vetoed the 

bill. 

If the McNary-Haugen bill had become a law and it had 
worked out as its friends thought it would, and the farmer had 
gotten a better price for his product so he could have bought 
the other fellow’s product, the mills would not have had to 
shut down and throw men out of work and bring on this cala¬ 
mity. If we are ever going to get things running smoothly again, 
everybody must have an equal chance in the race of life. That 
is, a day’s work must give one as much as it does another. That 
bullheaded boss, William Green of the American Federation 
of Labor, who is demanding a five-day week and a six-hour day 
for all except the farmer, hasn’t got his eyes open yet, or else 
he has not much in the top of his head. 

Earl C. Smith, president of the Illinois Agricultural associa¬ 
tion, flails the attacks on the AAA. Speaking for the association’s 
60,000 members, he said, “Farmers of Illinois and the nation are 
squarely behind the AAA and the pending amendments, and will 
fight to the last ditch to retain for agriculture the same privilege 
of production and price control now enjoyed by industry through 
corporate understandings and the protective tariff.” 

Smith asserted the present widespread attack of some of 
the meat packers, millers, and textile interests on the processing 
tax, if successful, will have the effect of driving farmer toward 
more drastic means than have yet been tried in their fight for 
economic justice and a fair share of the national income. 

Better give the farmers a square deal or some of these 
objectors may go hungry. 


RAKES “VULTURE LAWYERS” 

The American Bar association has been having a big meet¬ 
ing at Los Angeles, California, and it seems it is beginning to see 
the light and to feel something will have to be done to make 
the courts more respectable. 

Federal Judge John J. Parker, speaking at the meeting, 
denounced attorneys of the “vulture type, the ambulance chaser 
and the police court racketeer, who have presented the lawyer 
in the role of a mere parasite, preying none too honestly upon 
the miseries and misfortunes of his fellows.” 

Judge Parker further criticized the “lawyer-criminal” who 
“counsels and advises in the commission of a crime and uses his 
knowledge of legal process to protect the enemies of society from 
the avenging hand of the law and who has led many to think 
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the object of lawyers is not to uphold the law but to thwart and 
defy the law.” 

Dean Roscoe Pound of the Harvard law school, who presented 
the major address on criminal laws, said law schools, institutes 
for research, and ministries of justice—state and federal creation 
of which he advocated—should join forces in an intelligent over¬ 
hauling of criminal law. 

It looks as if there is some hope for them yet. 


WHERE ARE WE GOING! 

What is all this planning for future generations going to 
do for posterity! The early settlers here worked their heads 
off to get a lot of land so they would pass it along down to their 
children. Most of the children did not want to farm. They 
w r ent to town and got jobs as street car conductors. Years ago 
we raised fine ho-rses and had good buggies and harness. No¬ 
body now w r ants these things. The women used to knit all the 
socks and mittens, and now nobody knows how to knit. 

There are millions and millions of dollars spent right now 
for conservation of different things, and it may be posterity 
will not want it or can not use it. The TVA is spending millions 
to produce electricity by water power, and just of late some 
fellow is offering a new idea of harnessing electricity by some 
process through the sun. They are spending millions of dollars 
in an effort to stop the washing of our soils down to the sea. 
There will be a lot of good land left and the coming generations 
do not want to farm anyway, so why not let it wash! 

There is one thing sure—posterity will have some big debts 
to pay for our forethought and consideration for them, and it 
may be they won't thank us for doing so much for them and 
leave them to pay for it. 


THE TERRE HAUTE STRIKE 

Terre Haute is in the hands of a mob which has complete con¬ 
trol of the town, with the exception of one store—a grocery run 
by a woman, wdio pointed a pistol at the delegates who informed 
her that she must close her store, and drove them away. She 
still has her pistol and is still doing business. Governor McNutt 
has ordered 1,500 to 2,000 troops there to keep order, so that 
the merchants can resume business and furnish the people with 
food and other necessaries of life. General Wray DePrez, who 
is in command of the troops, has given his orders and it looks 
as if they were going to have law^ and order or somebody will 
get hurt. 

Those men on strike, the same as millions of others in this 
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country, have a vote and have their rights, the same as everybody 
else does, and if they knew enough to use their votes intelligently 
they could get justice, and that is all they can expect. But 
with brute force and mob rule they are going to get nowhere in 
the long run. Labor is in the great majority, and when they know 
enough to vote for right and justice, we will be getting some¬ 
where for the benefit of all. Brute force may win a battle, but 
it won’t win a victory. 

PAROLE SYSTEM HIT BY J. EDGAR HOOVER 

Here are two articles that substantiate what I have said 
about the lawyers and our courts. They show why we did not 
get that bill through our last legislature. 

The first article, from the Chicago Tribune, is as follows: 

Six hundred American police chiefs heard J. Edgar Hoover, 
director of the federal bureau of investigation of the department 
of justice, deliver a stinging lashing to parole systems, shyster 
lawyers, and crooked politicians. 

Addressing the International Association of Chiefs of Police 
in convention, Hoover traced the chief cause of crime to these 
lawyers and officials and included in his attack the “sob-sister 
judges” and “criminal coddlers.” The parole system he branded 
“a national scandal.” 

The speaker warned “crooked attorneys everywhere” that 
whenever his department learns of their plans “to traduce jus¬ 
tice” the evidence will be traced “down to the last shred” and 
that “criminal attorneys will be sent where they belong.” 

“Here at this meeting,” Hoover declared, “a criminal is 
understood to be a criminal, with a gun in his hand and mur¬ 
der in his heart. It is not necessary here in discussing what shall 
be done with that human rat—to persuade some altruistic soul 
that he is not a victim of environment of circumstances or in¬ 
hibitions of malformed consciousness to be reformed by a few 
kind words, a pat on the cheek, and freedom at the earliest pos¬ 
sible moment. 

“Beyond this, there is the legal shyster in law making who, 
in meetings of bar associations and legislatures, cries out against 
every statute which aids the law-enforcement officers and works 
with fanatical zeal for laws which will hamper him. He orates 
loudly and blatantly upon the preservation of the constitutional 
rights of the criminal jackal and totally ignores the sacred and 
human rights of honest citizens. He is backed by the politician 
who is willing to trade the property, the well being the security 
and even the lives of law' abiding persons for ballots spawmed 
in prison cells, and the support of gutter scum. 

“A vaster army are the sob-sisters, the intruders, the 
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uninformed and misinformed know-it-alls, the sentimentalists and 
the alleged criminologists who believe that the individual is 
greater than society, that because any criminal can display or 
similate even the slightest evidence of ordinary conduct, then 
indeed he must be a persecuted being entitled to be sent forth 
anew into the world to again rob and plunder and murder. 

“Why is it that these sentimentalists never think of the 
human wreckage left in the paths of such marauders? Why do 
they weep over the murder and remain dry eyed at the thought 
of his slaughtered victim ? 

“The time has come when we must look upon all persons 
who help the criminal as being enemies to society. 

“The sob-sister who weeps over a kidnaper, and who through 
a desire for notoriety influences public opinion in favor of mercy 
for that foul body snatcher, is to my mind little better than the 
persons who must be punished for having aided, abetted or har¬ 
bored him. The fuss-budget, busy-body who spends his or her 
time, for purposes of self-aggrandizement and a name as a 
philanthropist, in reducing the already too-short sentences of 
rapists, murderers, kidnapers and other outlaws, interferes 
seriously with the proper proceduce of justice. The shyster who 
passes laws for the good of the criminal is no better than his 
professional brother who hides that criminal; the politician who 
stuffs his parasitical being upon the fruits of underworld votes is 
as much a type of vermin as the scum which casts its ballots ac¬ 
cording to his dictation. The time has come for all of us to look 
upon them for what they are—enemies to our cause and enemies 
to society/' 


WHY DON’T THE LAWYERS CLEAN HOUSE? 

The second article, under the above caption, we clip from 
the Reader’s Digest, condensed from the Forum and written by 
Jerome Beatty: 

I don’t know how many centuries have passed since the 
lawyers began to regulate the layman, but in the interests of fair 
play it’s time for a turnabout. 

There is nothing new in pointing out the disgraceful alliances 
between criminals and their lawyers. Everybody knows of the 
stupidities in court procedure. Every person who has been in¬ 
volved in a lawsuit has experienced delay, has paid exorbitant 
fees, has seen lawyers make a monkey out of justice. 

But I believe few laymen realize that shysters control our 
legislatures and our bar associations to such an extent that our 
legal system is first a plan for making money for lawyers and 
that justice is an afterthought. Lawyers want it as it is. 

Says Judge Pullen of California: “Plans for getting after 
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the shysters who impede justice never get beyond the blueprint 
stage. One barrier to reform is the large number of unethical 
lawyers in the legislature who sidetrack any legislation that would 
hit a lawyer’s pocketbook.” 

In law we find thousands of honorable men with good minds, 
and most of them are members of bar associations which con¬ 
tinually are presenting recommendations to the governor in a 
futile effort to clean up the bar. However, half the lawyers 
belong to no bar association whatsoever. Of the 160,000 lawyers 
in the United States, only 28,000 are members of the American 
Bar association. And even the bar associations are usually con¬ 
trolled by members who render impotent the activities of their 
honorable colleagues. 

We have reached a point where the conduct and motives of 
the lawyers who hold the balance of power in their profession 
merit sneers from all just men. The honest lawyers appreciate 
the situation. They’re frightened. But they don’t know what to 
do. They realize that only with the backing of an aroused public 
can they accomplish anything. But they feel they’d be traitors 
to their profession if they confessed that they couldn’t clean their 
own house and had to call in the layman to help. 

A prominent New York attorney once wrote me: “After 
practicing in New York City for some 35 years, I feel convinced 
that the greatest aid to crime in this country is the unscrupulous 
and corrupt lawyer, and the bar associations do little to correct 
the matter.” 

Says John Kirkland Clark, chairman of the American Bar 
association’s council on legal education : “There are some lawyers 
who really are in cahoots with organized criminals, who invoke 
perjured testimony, frame alibis, and engage in wholesale de¬ 
ceit of the court.” 

Judge Joseph E. Corrigan of New York says: “As the law 
is now, perjury is the commonest and safest of crimes. There 
is hardly a trial in which at least one witness does not lie under 
oath. Usually, of course, prompted by a lawyer.” 

Homer S. Cummings, attorney general of the United States: 
“If we fail to break up the liaison between certain members of 
our profession and the leaders of organized crime, we cannot com¬ 
plain when public movement is instituted to do for us what we 
have been unable to do for ourselves.” 

Guy A. Thompson, a former president of the American Bar 
association, has protested that it is unfair to criticize the bar 
when it does not disbar or send to jail dishonest lawyers. The 
legislatures, he says, are to blame because they have not passed 
laws which are adequate for punishing crooked lawyers. Mr. 
Thompson forgets that the only reason such laws have not been 
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passed is because lawyers, inside and outside the legislatures have 
consistently opposed them. 

Lawyers, even the unethical ones, agree that, if a power¬ 
ful majority of the members of the bar so desired the courts, the 
laws and the bars could be cleaned up almost instantly. All that 
is necessary is for legislatures to pass bills which have already 
been presented and defeated or pigeonholed in every legislature 
in the land. 

Politics is made to order for a lawyer. He can handle his 
political job on the side, and public office usually helps his busi¬ 
ness. Lawyers learn to become thick-skinned and can laugh off 
attacks, libelous or true, that would shatter the nerves of a 
business man. Lawyers understand the art of stump speaking and 
of vote getting and know, after election, how to perform in 
order to assure re-election. 


“POLITICAL BEHAVIOR” 

I have been thinking there is nothing the matter with the 
country of these United States, but considerable wrong with 
the people who inhabit the country, or we would be in better 
shape for the good of the whole people. I have been reading a 
book called “Political Behavior,” by Frank R. Kent, and will 
quote some passages which will give you an idea what he thinks 
about it: 

“One of the most curious things about politics in America 
is the extraordinary lack of knowledge concerning its practices 
and principles, not only on the part of the people as a whole but 
the practitioners themselves. Here is a profession that not only 
vitally affects every person in the country, but in which more 
are actively engaged than in any other. It is a profession in which 
it is possible to acquire the very greatest temporal power and 
in which there are unparalleled opportunities for the develop¬ 
ment of talent and the display of character or the lack of it. 
In it the chance for prestige and prominence, experience and 
excitement, thrills, flops and general emotional disturbances are 
wider and more varied than in other fields. There are in it re¬ 
wards for the rich as well as for the poor. It attracts men of 
all stations and all ages. It has its lure for the patriot and the 
profiteer, the faker and the wholly sincere, the high-minded and 
the low, the reformer and the crook. 

“Its amazing range is indicated by the fact that the precinct 
captain and the President of the United States, the obscure jus¬ 
tice of the peace and the eminent ambassador to a foreign court 
are equally politicians. It is a profession that touches all other 
professions, avocations, trades and callings in a way none of them 
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touch it. Rich or poor, man or woman, big or little—politics 
touches all of us directly, deeply, intimately, inescapably. No 
clear-headed person will dispute that for a minute. 

“ There is no stage of life free from politics. Birth, death, 
marriage and divorce are all matters of politics. The schools to 
which we send our children, the very water we drink, every law 
and ordinance that governs society, that is of interest to us, is 
related to politics. So, whether you like it or not, politics per¬ 
meates your entire existence—and it is supremely silly to say, 
‘Politics is a dirty game and I don’t want anything to do with 
it,’ or, ‘Politics does not concern me.’ Not to be concerned with 
a thing that is of such vast importance is intensely stupid.” 

The author of the book, speaking of the great responsibility 
of the President, says that four-fifths of the time of every Presi¬ 
dent is consumed not by large but little things, not in the con¬ 
sideration of broad national and international policies, but of 
small machine politics. To some Presidents the patronage pres¬ 
sure—absorbing time, sapping energy, interfering with construc¬ 
tive thought and work—becomes an almost intolerable nuisance. 
The author explains the great power of the money interests con¬ 
trolling legislation in this way: 

“The great money interests have their capital invested in 
the big manufacturing interests and the public utilities, and the 
general public have bought bonds and stocks in these enterprises 
estimated at about fifteen million voters, and no one that has 
stocks and bonds, be they great or small, wants the big interests 
interfered with lest it affect the earning power of his stock, and 
the big interests keep the small stockholders informed so that 
they can use their influence in a political way to stop any legisla¬ 
tion against the interests of combined wealth.” 

The big money interests have the system. They saw that 
public opinion was rising up against them—so they took in 
part of the public to be interested with them, and of course that 
includes a lot of our lawmakers. 

The author, referring to the intelligence of the voters, quotes 
an old campaigner for the office of United States senator, and 
in his time a candidate for many offices: “What the people want 
is ‘Give them hokum,’ and you have got ’em.” Hardboiled as 
is this philosophy, its soundness is beyond dispute—hokum is 
what they want, and the candidate that feeds it to them is going 
to be the winner. 

Speaking of the women in politics, Mr. Kent says: “Don’t 
worry about the women. Ninety per cent of them vote just as 
their husbands do and, as for their influence in politics, they have 
not changed a thing. They have only increased the number of 
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votes cast, but have not changed the result. . . . They split on 
moral issues just as the men split, swallow the same hokum and 
are, in the mass, considerably less posted in politics than the men. 
That is not because they are inherently less intelligent but because 
they are more interested in social things and their families and 
children. Two-thirds of the women who are members of the na¬ 
tional committees of the two parties are thoroughly muddy- 
minded in politics, haven’t got, nor will acquire, any really po¬ 
litical knowledge or understanding—were put on, not because of 
their political influence or gumption, but because of the newly 
made woman’s vote. It seemed necessary to have a female repre¬ 
sentative from each state on the two committees. They have 
been elected in nearly every case by the local machine leaders 
with a view to avoiding friction. The ideal national committee 
woman, from the masculine standpoint, is the one w r ho holds no 
views of her own and votes regularly and decidedly with the 
male members from her state. The women do not want to fol- 
low r a woman political leader. They prefer the man and he does 
not have to flatter them to get their votes.” 

One fixed route of the politician, according to the book, is 
to be on the popular side of a current issue. It is not important to 
be on the right side. Those that go into politics with convictions, 
and insist upon being true to them at all times and under all 
conditions, are 44 cranks” who get now'here. The time to consider 
right and wrong is after you have been elected—not before. But, 
according to the book, there is many a man w’ho- has played the 
demagogue and resorted to claptrap to get votes and when he 
got elected had a conscience in serving the people. The idea is 
this: If you want to get in a position to serve the people it is 
necessary first to fool them and get their votes. Then you have 
a chance to serve them. He says Abraham Lincoln’s saying, “You 
can’t fool all the people all the time,” is practically out of date, 
for you can fool most of the people all the time. He says the 
mass of the people do not want, as a steady diet, the plain, un¬ 
adulterated, unvarnished truth. “Feed ’em hokum.” 

The political machine w r ins. Right and wrong don’t cut much 
figure. The machine controls the voter and the voters like to 
be fooled. To those that have a good opinion of the people of 
this country, these view’s will seems abhorrent. To those, how¬ 
ever, who understand that the voters in the United States are 
in the mass ignorant, uninformed and sw’ayed by emotion and 
not reason, that they are split up into multitudinous racial and 
religious groups, that they are further divided and subdivided 
into countless orders, organizations, associations, bodies, profes¬ 
sions, classes, cliques, clans, etc., each with its special prejudices 
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and predilections—all impervious to logic and indifferent to fact, 
each incapable of seeing a political or public question save from 
his own narrow angle. They are not influenced by reason—so 
“fool 'em.” If the mass of the people understood the difference 
between right and wrong, or if there was a chance to win on the 
right because it is right, why then it would be different and an 
intelligent, concientious person would be justified in running for 
some of our political offices. 

We believe Mr. Kent has shed considerable light on the situa¬ 
tion, and it proves this: The mass of voters are such a lot of 
dumb fools that the office seeker has got to feed them a lot of 
“flapdoodle” to get their votes and, as they are in the majority, 
the honest, intelligent voter doesn't count. The politician does 
not seem to be so much at fault as the voter and, until we have an 
intelligent and moral qualification for a voter, there doesn’t seem 
to be much prospect for an improvement in our public affairs. 
Say, people, what are you going to do about it? 


HIGH COST OF LIVING 

One of the main causes of our troubles in this late panic 
was the high cost of everything. We could not pay for it and 
with the extravagant management at Washington and all the way 
down the line to our county council, the chances for any perman¬ 
ent relief look pretty slim. 

Now, we see by the papers that our county farm agent Has 
the germ working for more expense in the management of his 
affairs. He is prepared to ask an increase of $13,250 in his 1936 
budget, with a view to the greater development of agricultural 
products in Lake county. Of course that is not much when we 
are used to talking about billions, but it would take a good many 
gallons of milk, bushels of corn or bunches of carrots to pay that 
sum. Besides, in whose interests is Mr. Cutler working? Is it 
the farmers or the consumers? The paper says he wants this- 
amount to increase production, when in fact we are producing 
so much now that the farmers and market gardeners are working 
for less money per hour than any other class of people. More 
production thrown on the market would lessen the price and the 
increased cost of running the county agent’s office would make 
more taxes. So- where will the benefit come in for the producer? 

It may be in this New Deal that we have not kept up with 
the modern trend and that our county agent’s efforts are for 
the benefit of the consumer. In that case it w'ould be different. 
But in either case all this big public expense must be cut down 
so the dear public can get enough money to pay running ex¬ 
penses. 
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WPA WORKERS STRIKE 


Organized labor and labor in general seem to have lost all 
sense of common judgment and decency. Several of the states 
have quit handing out public dole for the reason that farmers 
could not hire help on the farms because charity was paying more 
to do nothing than the farmers could afford to pay for hard 
work. In many cases where men are given relief work they go 
on a strike for more wages. 

The latest is down in New York, where 770 have gone out 
on a strike. The building trades union wants to make it a general 
strike and calculates that 10,000 to 15,000 men would be called 
off works progress administration jobs refusing longer to accept 
the WPA w age of $93.50 a month. Considering the condition and 
circumstances, they must have lost all the sense they ever had 
and are not willing to help get things started up again to where 
the conditions might warrant better wages. 

* 4 Lord * 9 Green of the American Federation of Labor ex¬ 
pressed the belief (according to the papers) that there might be 
nation-wide strike among WPA workers protesting against the 
security wage of $93.50 per month. If they do that, w r e would 
propose that the farmers go on a strike and quit feeding them. 

Later: President Roosevelt says these men do not have to 
w’ork, but will get no relief from the federal government, and 
now if the local governments w T ill stop feeding them they will 
go to w'crk. 


ANOTHER MARRIAGE MILL 

It seems that Crown Point is not the only place that runs a 
marriage mill. Waukegan, Illinois, seems to be a close competitor 
in joining people in the holy bonds of wedlock. But they were 
more successful in getting extra fees for a marriage license than 
our own Lake county officers were with our good friends, Mr. 
and Mrs. Vernon Anderson. When they applied for a license at 
Crown Point on a Saturday afternoon they w ere told there would 
be an extra charge because the clerk’s office was open for busi¬ 
ness at that time only at increased rates. 

But in Lake county, Illinois, according to the Chicago Tri¬ 
bune, the county clerk just for an accommodation to the mid¬ 
night lovesick swains takes a license home with him and he 
will get up in the night and accommodate them for $5.00. The 
red-headed bride said she was drunk when she married the prize 
fighter and that she did not know w^hat she w r as doing, and 
w r anted the marriage annulled. The court hearing was pretty 
hot, for the reason that the marriage mill fellows do not want 
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their nicely arranged plans interfered with. But Judge David 
seemed to think there was something rotten in Lake county, 
Illinois. 


THIS AND THAT 

Arthur Brisbane is again shedding hot tears over the little 
pigs that were killed and the cotton plowed under through 
the workings of the AAA. He attributes the high price of pork 
to the killing of the pigs. He does not know that pigs do not 
make pork. It is corn that makes pork, and it is a good thing that 
those pigs were killed. The drought made the corn crop so short 
there is not enough corn to make pigs we now have into pork. 
There would not be any more fat hogs in the stock yards now if 
the pigs were all allowed to live. The reason that beef is high is 
on account of the drought. 


The typical man of affairs is one that has mortgaged his 
house to buy an auto. He plays golf when he should be at work 
and has about five different loans from the government. 


According to the papers, R. 0. Johnson of Gary has an 
itching to be our next congressman from the first district (that 
is Lake county). According to Frank R. Kent, of 4 ‘Political 
Behavior / 9 he has the right qualifications: 

He has made a reputation; 

He is well known; 

He can give the voters 4 4 hooey/’ 

What more do you want from a candidate for Congress? 


BORN FORTY OR FIFTY YEARS TOO SOON 

Twenty-two years after the first pioneer white people 
settled in Lake county, Indiana, I was born in a log house, 
with a big fireplace containing a crane on w’hich was hung 
pots and kettles where the food was cooked for a family of from 
six to ten people; slept in a trundle bed which was a small, low 
down arrangement which was shoved in under the big bed in 
the day time to get it out of the way in the small log house. 
The door of this house was a wonder in construction. The 
hinges, of wood, reached the full width of the door, and the 
boards of the door were secured to the hinges by w T ooden pegs. 
Nails were scarce and too expensive. 

When I got old enough to recognize and comprehend whai 
w T as going on it was comparatively a new country and in a 
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pretty raw state. The Michigan Central and Joliet cut-off 
was built. Ross station and Lake station, now East Gary, were 
busy places at that time as the only railway stations in the 
county. The engines were little fellows with big smokestacks, 
the same as you saw at the World’s fair at the Transportation 
building. The fuel for feeding the engines was cord wood, 
where they had an abundance of it in the railroad yards. 

The wagon roads w'ere of the native soil. In the dry sum¬ 
mer time they were hard and dusty and in the spring and fall 
when it rained were a mass of mud, and w r hen they froze up 
in the winter time there w T as one big bump after another. People 
generally had a big lumber wrngon; some had a light wagon 
with a spring seat and a board across the box behind for the 
young ones. In such a wagon the family would visit their rela¬ 
tives 20 miles away ev.ery fall, waiting until the colts could 
be weaned from their mothers for the annual trip, which was 
one of the big events of the season. 

The grain was put in stacks and much of the threshing 
was done in the winter time, clearing the snow from the thresh¬ 
ing floor and off from the stacks. A horse powder furnished 
the power to run the threshing machine, and that had to be 
held down by stakes driven into the ground, but when the 
ground was frozen hard these post holes were made with great 
labor, the stakes put in watersoaked and left over night to freeze 
them solid. We could not thresh the same day the posts were 
set. Cattle were kept in a big yard in the winter time with 
an open shed for their only protection. We would milk a 
couple of cow t s that would give mighty little milk, and on the 
coldest days the milk would freeze on the pail w'hile we w'ere 
milking. The women of the house would put the milk in pans 
or crocks, let it set until the cream rose to the top, and then 
skim it off to make butter. 

The neighbors were real neighbors in health or sickness. 
There was considerable sociability visiting one another evenings 
and Sundays. Pop corn, apples, and cider were the principal 
refreshments. But a good part of the time was staging at home 
and working, going to bed early because there w'as no other 
place to go, and up early in the morning, for there was plenty 
of work to do. The women spun the yarn and made the stock¬ 
ings and mittens; wore big, flowing dresses, hoop skirts and 
bustles. They called their legs “limbs” at that time, and the 
general public was ignorant of anything above the shoe top. In 
a very early day the women’s head-gear was a sun-bonnet made 
from a yard of calico, but later the top piece was a most ex¬ 
traordinary affair, large and cumbersome, wuth a big ostrich 
feather on it, costing from $8 to $15, according to the size of 
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the feather. Now you can buy a much more comfortable hat 
for 89 cents, to be worn over one ear, that is much cuter than 
the big hat was. 

I do not know if the people are any better or worse at 
this time than they were in the early times. But I am certain 
of one thing—they have a lot more gall, especially the young 
ones. Go to the bathing beaches to see the beauties. The young 
ones are not so hard on the eyes, but that 200 pounds of pork, 
either man or woman, in a bathing suit is something awful. It 
looks to us that they should bathe at night with the lights turned 
off. 

And this open back creation. Of course, there are excep¬ 
tions; but in the great majority of cases that open exposure of 
hide and bones is far from attractive, if we are any judge. And 
bathing suits we supposed were to be worn when bathing, not 
to promenade the streets in or worn at a social function. It may 
be very attractive for some, but for the young to furnish a free 
attraction to the public is inviting a bid for damaged goods 
which will be moved to the basement at a cheaper price. 

To be sure, our opinion may not amount to much, as we 
may be influenced by our early bringing up and therefore biased 
in our judgment, but we feel sure that this dress or lack of 
dress question is of great importance, and we feel it should be 
fully discussed through the Calument Weekly News by some 
with modern ideas. We understand at Michigan City bathing 
suits are used for bathing and for nothing else. If they want 
to sit in the park or walk the streets they must put on some 
clothes. 


SEPT. PICNIC A SUCCESS 1935 
The Old Settlers and Historical society had a good picnic at 
the Crown Point fair grounds last Saturday. Everything went 
off according to program. The oldest man there was Mr. Taylor, 
92, from Lowell. The oldest married couple born in Lake coun¬ 
ty was Mr. and Mrs. Mat Lennertz of Merrillville, who have 
been married 55 years. They have nine children, 31 grand¬ 
children and one great grandchild, and have never had a death 
in the house. Thej’ are all healthy, happy and prosperous, and 
not a black sheep among the lot—truly a wonderful record. 


THE “TWIN” SHOW 

Some productive mind down at Warsaw, Indiana, con¬ 
ceived the idea of putting on a “twin” show four >ears ago, 
and last Sunday was the fourth annual exhibit of twins at War¬ 
saw, called the Twin convention. A year ago I happened to be 
there and got interested in the novel sight of the twins and 
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triplets marching in a procession flanked on both sides by the 
spectators and judges. I decided there was nothing there equal 
to our twins, so this year we took them down to join in the 
competition, and, lo and behold, the twins increased in the 
number over last year about tenfold. 

This Warsaw twin convention had become nationalized and 
the best looking twins from all over the country gathered there. 
Some met there from different states who had not seen one 
another for years. The youngest twins were three weeks old 
and the oldest twins were 86 years old. There were red-headed 
twins, black-headed twins, yellow-headed twins, white-headed 
twins, some big and some little, some lean and some fat. Some 
vrere smiling and gay and some looked as savage as a meat ax. 
The estimate was 500 sets of twins and 5,000 spectators, who all 
seemed very much interested in the proceedings, w^hich con¬ 
sisted of music by the band and speeches besides the parade of 
the twins. The chances were pretty slim for a prize ana we 
came away without any; but we are going to put them through 
a conditioning process and go down next year and hope to take 
the prize. 

Seventy members of the Zephyr Twin club of Chicago were 
there, making two big busloads. One family showed four sets 
of twins and there were several sets of triplets in the procession. 
For a new institution it is going strong. 


HUEY LONG 

The death of Senator Huey Pierce Long has set us to think¬ 
ing hard on men, people and nations. He was a peculiar figure 
in the nation. A boy born on a farm and given a common school 
education, he grew into a traveling salesman for cottonseed 
products, and married the girl who baked a cake that took 
the prize, made from the product that he was agent for; studied 
law, got into politics, and by energy, ambition, determination, 
force of character, and some brains, controlled the state of 
Louisiana, a big lot of the people of the United States, and held 
up Congress in its last hours so it could not do anything, and 
he also "called the President a liar and faker and got away with 
it. How could he do it? 

There was a house painter in Germany by the name of Adolf 
Hitler; no more nor less than any other house painter or com¬ 
mon, everyday man. But he became uneasy and dissatisfied with 
things as they were in Germany, and began to talk and work; 
he got converts to his ideas and finally loomed in sight as a 
figure in national politics, and his word is now law in Germany. 
He plans to annihilate the Jews in that country; ordered killed 
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the best friend he ever had to prevent any opposition to his 
plans and purposes. He proposes to dictate the people’s religion 
and proposes to mate the young people off so as to produce the 
best results in their progeny to raise a superior class of men 
for war as well as for other purposes. 

Premier Mussolini of Italy, as far as I know, came up from 
the ranks, and with his brains, ambition and determination has 
run Italy, and now defies the world to stop him from going to 
Ethiopia and take the country and probably make slaves of 
them. 

These three men were not selected by the people as rulers; 
just by their force of character and determination they com¬ 
pelled the people to recognize them as rulers, and it seems the 
masses are willing to let someone think for them and tell them 
what to do. Is it not passing strange that, with all our en¬ 
lightenment and education, it is as it is? At this stage of the 
game it is a w’onder to us that these three men can be the con¬ 
trolling power that they are, and the people in general seem to 
be perfectly helpless and can only go with the mob to be dictated 
to by a leader. 

Our young people are saying, “ There is no frontier . 99 There 
is nothing for them to do when the world is suffering for intelli¬ 
gent citizenship and needs more intelligent, courageous young 
men and women in the field! Knowing what these three men 
have done in their different countries, why need the young sor¬ 
row and repine for the want of something to do? The older 
generation seems to have made a failure of it all around. The 
harvest is ripe, young people! Take courage from Huey Long 
and go to it! Not that you follow in his footsteps, but be en¬ 
couraged by the results of his determination and courage. 


CAN THEY FIND THE MAN? 

The G. O. P. is making a desperate effort to get a good man 
as candidate for President of the United States in the 1936 elec¬ 
tion. The condition as it now stands is a pretty ticklish job. The 
country w^ent to pieces under their management and the other 
party got into power by a big majority, and there is a mighty 
sight of dissatisfaction with what they are doing. The Republi¬ 
cans now begin to gather courage and hope for the 1936 elec¬ 
tion. 

But what man in this 120 million population can they select 
to beat Roosevelt? So far the man we would like to see nom¬ 
inated and elected seems to be to the front of all the possible 
candidates. His name is William E. Borah of Idaho. He is a 
man of good and independent judgment, a man that follows no 
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gang or clique, a man that stands on his own feet and acts on 
his own judgment, and a man that is old enough to have some 
good confirmed convictions; a man that all the small fry politi¬ 
cians and newspaper writers tried to make fun of. But when 
the Republican party wanted a real man at the Kansas City 
convention (that nominated Hoover) to make a speech for the 
majority report they got Borah to do it, showing down in their 
hearts they respected Borah and had a good opinion of his 
capacity. 

I am sure nobody has any reason to change his mind in * 
regard to Borah, but rather should increase his admiration for 
him. The favorite son of Indiana, James E. Watson, is still am¬ 
bitious to get into the game, and in our opinion he would do 
most anything to get into it. He is a politician pure and simple 
and will jump sideways or backwards to keep on the side of the 
majority, if he knows where it is. He was in the senate and 
held a prominent position in Hoover’s administration, and he 
did worse than nothing as a statesman in control of the senate 
to remedy the wrongs that were transpiring at that time. 

At the Republican meeting at Crown Point two or three 
months ago Jim came in late (one of his tricks of the trade to 
attract attention). Everything was halted, everybody stood up 
and hollered, “Hurrah for Jim Watson!” He shook hands with 
everybody within reach and then, escorted to the platform as 
the hero of the occasion, he made a speech, “Stand by the plat¬ 
form,” and a lot more hooey or flapdoodle, which Kent says 
the people must be fed on to get their votes. I want to say 
right here, if the Republicans nominate Jim Watson as a can- 
didate for President in 1936, they will get beat. 


October 1935 
ROSES TO THE LIVING 

Flowers to the living mean so much more than flowers to 
the dead that I propose to render verbal flowers of tribute from 
time to time to men and women who by noble works and lives 
are giving purpose and power to goodness and virtue. The 
scoundrels of this life never want for publicity, but there are 
thousands of men and women working in obscure corners of 
America whose superlative work is never mentioned until they 
lie cold in death. Eulogies mean little then. To be sure, such 
men and women have no desire for publicity. They are laying 
up treasures in heaven where neither moth nor rust doth corrupt, 
and they are content to work quietly. But there are millions of 
young men and women who need the sustaining inspiration 
which such lives afford. Do you know such a person? If you do, 



will you send his or her name to the writer of this column with a 
brief explanatory note? 

And now for this week's “roses to the living.” They go 
to Sam B. Woods, one of Lake county’s oldest settlers, and Grif¬ 
fith's first citizen. 

In the front yard of the Woods farm near Crown Point there 
is a large stone with a bronze plaque upon which is inscribed, 
as nearly as I can remember: “Bartlett Woods, Gentleman, 
Farmer—Fighter for Righteousness.” The stone is a memorial 
to Mr. Woods' father, who came west in 1837 and cleared off a 
section of Indiana wilderness to start the farm which in tw r o 
years will be one hundred years old. One has only to journey 
a hundred miles in any one direction from the Calumet region to 
find hundreds of deserted farms. The fact that this farm is still 
in the Woods family is a glowing tribute in itself, a monument 
to hard toil and Yankee sagacity. America has come a long way 
since 1837. The farmer has carried most of the burden, and Sam 
Woods can tell you wdiat crop failures, insect ravages, droughts, 
farm price inequalities, and panics really mean. When his friends 
and neighbors deserted their country homesteads for the big 
cities, he w^ent on much as before, firm in his faith in Almighty 
God and the sustaining qualities of the soil. 

His father founded the Republican party in Lake county, 
and Mr. Woods followed his virile example by taking a keen 
interest in public affairs. No political injustice w r as too small to 
arouse his fighting blood. In the face of crooked politicians 9 
jibes and jeers, in the face of ridicule and falsehood, he dared 
to investigate and uncover unpleasant political facts. Not public 
office, but public honesty, has been his aim. And his fight has 
been, not for two years, nor ten, but for more than five decades. 

In years Sam Woods is old, but in spirit he is a tw r o-) ear- 
old 4 ‘man o’ war.” At an age when most men are content to sit 
in the chimney corner with their pipes, he is still an active 
vibrant force in his community. His page of editorial comment 
in this paper is typical of his keen intellect and sparkling wit. 
Sam Woods is just Sam Woods, a personality distinct and dif¬ 
ferent, so real and unaffected in his thought and speech that if 
you have read his w r eekly column of comment, you know him 
as he is. There is nothing pretentious about him. 

He believes that public citizenship is as much a public trust 
as a public office, and he has sought to live this belief through¬ 
out the w’hole of his life. He has lived according to the will of 
God, a consecrated Christian life, seeking ever by word and act 
to balance the scales of justice. 

And thus the first of my “roses to the living” go to Sam 
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B. Woods, farmer, public spirited citizen, and fighter for 
righteousness. 


THANK YOU, MR. ANDERSON 

Brother Anderson: That was a dandy on me, but I am 
afraid most people will be like the woman who was having a 
funeral for her dead husband. The preacher delivering the ser¬ 
mon gave the subject such a high recommend that the wife got 
up and looked at the corpse, thinking from the talk it could not 
be her husband he was referring to. 

Through my life I have received more cussing than bouquets, 
so I think, taking it all around, it will be a good average. Some¬ 
time ago a man down east, knowing that most of the nice things 
said about people were said after they were dead, arranged to 
have his funeral sermon preached while he could hear it. I be¬ 
lieve this is a good idea, but in my case I won't have to go to 
the trouble of arranging for that, as it has already been done— 
for which I am very grateful, Mr. Anderson. 

But what is running through my head after reading your 
complimentary remarks is how the little I have done in my weak 
way to make this world of ours a better place to live in should 
be anything out of the ordinary. What live man who is decent 
and not a coward, who sees corruption and dishonesty in our 
public affairs, would not put up a fight to clean it up? But we 
will have to admit that it is not done by many or we would not 
have the condition in this country that we have. I can hardly 
understand it, but most good people seem to be cowards or else 
very timid, or something. I hardly know what it is when men 
and women full grown will sit idly by and not make an effort 
for clean, honest government. They do not seem to have a sense 
of their responsibility as citizens. 

The young people are awaiting a chance to do things, and 
they like action and want a field in which to show their comba 
tiveness. Here the harvest is ripe and waiting for several thous¬ 
and in Lake county and millions in the United States. So go 
to it, young people, and make your mark and save the country. 


AN OPEN LETTER AND THE ANSWER 
Harry L. Hopkins, 

Washington, D. C. 

My dear sir: Your plan of giving work to the idle is all right 
if you made them work, but it is nothing more than a farce. Men 
by the hundreds are taken out on these made-work jobs and their 
principal occupation is killing time. And the bosses on the jobs 
are not interested in getting the job done, as they are having 
a soft snap, and the longer it lasts the better it suits them. I 
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have talked with your heads in command here, and they as¬ 
sured me that the action on the work would be moved up, but I 
see no difference. They have so many men on the jobs they are 
in one another's way. One tenth of the men, working to ad¬ 
vantage, would do more good. I am opposed to making a lot of 
these loafers still bigger and better loafers at the expense of 
the government. 

What you are doing is burdening the honest and industrious 
citizen, who is trying hard to take care of himself and family for 
the benefit of a lot of lazy loafers. It is a premium on laziness 
and shiftlessness. I believe in putting these fellows to work, but 
for God's sake and the best interest of the American people, make 
them w r ork. I would like very much to hear from you on this. 

Very truly yours, 

Sam B. Woods 


Here is the kind of answer we get: 

Mr. Sam B. Woods, 

Griffith, Indiana. 

Dear Sir: 

This will acknowledge your letter of October 30, 1935, rela¬ 
tive to activities of the Works Progress Administration. 

We have noted what you have to say. Your criticisms have 
been given due consideration. 

Very truly yours, 

Ben Whitehurst, 

Chief, Correspondence Division. 


ROOSEVELT'S CONCERN 

If we understand the newspapers, the great concern of the 
President of the United States, which governs his actions, is w'hat 
to do or say to please the people so that they will vote for him 
in the 1936 election. They say now’ that Huey Long is out of 
the way and his 4 'share the wealth" proposal will blow over, 
the President can be more conservative. According to the news¬ 
papers the President was governing his actions to overcome the 
influence of Long. 

Great heavens! What can w^e expect in the government of 
this great country if the head of the nation is trimming his sails 
to catch the breeze or govern his actions by the antics of any 
wild man that may storm the country with his fool ideas? We 
w r ould naturally suppose that any man that was big enough to 
be President of the United States would have well defined 
ideas and a course laid out to follow for the best interest of 
the w r hole country, and not change his purpose, mind or action 
w’hen some gadfly buzzes around like Huey Long, Father Cough- 
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lin or Dr. Townsend. If he has no other foundation for his ac¬ 
tions, may God help us, for we can’t expect much help from our 
national government if the newspapers have the right slant on 
what governs the President’s actions. 

In considering our congressman from the first district, which 
is Lake county, the varied and tremendous interests we have 
here of manufacturing and agriculture should have a man oi 
broad knowledge and experience, combined with strict honesty, to 
be able to give simple justice to all concerned, including the in¬ 
terests of labor. If the people of Lake county are intelligent they 
will begin to look around for such a man to represent them in 
our next Congress and not pick some one whose sole recom¬ 
mendation is that he will stand by the President. 


ITALY AND ETHIOPIA 

General Sherman said, ‘‘War is hell!” It is worse than 
hell. Hell is supposed to only punish the guilty, but war punishes 
everybody—men, women and children. Not only when the war 
is in progress, but the results of war reach out into the lives of 
people and poison their existence in this world if not for eter¬ 
nity. 

The newspapers speak of the trouble between Italy and 
Ethiopia. There is no particular trouble between the two coun¬ 
tries. Italy needs more territory to expand. She is getting 
very much crowded in her small country and she wants more 
land, and she is going down there to kill the Ethiopians off 
and take the land for the Italians. It looks as if she was going 
to do it, for if the other countries were going to do anything 
they should be about it before Italy get them all killed. She 
has the machinery of destruction and she is making a business 
of mowing them down—men, women and children. 

The League of Nations and the World Court are all right 
and are trying to do something and have done some good work, 
but, to be sure, they have not accomplished all they undertook; 
not because the League of Nations and the World Court are not 
right, but because the human animal that we have to deal with 
is wrong. The league’s and court’s high standard of right and 
justice is too far advanced for the brute disposition of the major¬ 
ity of the human race. It did not stop Japan from absorbing 
Manchuria or control Poland when she wanted Lithuania; but 
it has as many successes as failures. Its action is one big step 
forward. It has accomplished things in the way of peace that 
were never undertaken or accomplished before. It has been an 
influence against killing one another to settle differences of 
opinion. 
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This League of Nations may not live and prosper, but it has. 
sown the right seed and sentiment, which will have its influence 
in time. If the human family does become civilized and Chris¬ 
tianized, we may live in hopes that some time we may be able 
to settle our differences by the rule of justice and common sense. 
There is one bright hope. In the past all the writers and poets 
glorified w ar. The man that w^ent out and killed some one w^as 
a hero. But the theme song is now changed and we hear more 
about the horrors of wars and praise for the peaceful citizen 
who accomplishes some good in this world. The tendency of the 
best people of the world is against war and on the side of peace, 
to give everybody a chance to live and let live. In the old set-up 
the rulers believed and acted on the theory that the state had 
no morals. That is, if an individual killed a man it w^as murder, 
but if a nation killed thousands it was glory. But now it is 
getting to be understood that a nation must be held accountable 
for its acts on the basis of common decency and morality. 

The American Legion is doing good w r ork in demanding in 
case of war all property shall be used for the benefit of war 
action. To take the public as a whole, its thoughts seem to be 
running along the lines of common sense on the question of w*ar, 
so let us hope in time w*e can do business in this world between 
nations without resorting to wholesale murder. 


REPEAL IS REASON FOR MOUNTING AUTO DEATH TOLL 

The Chicago Tribune has the following headline in Mon¬ 
day’s paper, on the front page: “35,769 Deaths Show Mounting 
Auto Tragedies; 130 in U. S. in Two Days.” That was last 
Saturday and Sunday. Nice days to be out, but a horrible end¬ 
ing. 

The Tribune does not give the reason for the increased 
deaths, for the reason, I think, it would be ashamed of it. In 
our opinion, there is only cne reason for it all. The autos have 
more speed, to be sure; but they are better constructed, easier 
handled, and have better brakes. So you can’t lay it on to in¬ 
creased speed, for the better brakes and other improvements will 
easily balance the speed. 

The sole reason for the mounting of the death rate in auto 
accidents is the repeal of the Eighteenth Amendment. I think 
I know that there is more drinking than there w T as when prohibi¬ 
tion was in order, and when you see a lot of autos lined lip in 
front of a saloon, and a let of men and women in there drinking 
that stuff that they sell, does it not stand to reason, when they 
come out and get hold of the steering wheel, and step on the gas, 
there is liable that murder will be committed with a deadly 
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weapon? There is, and that is the reason that the death rate 
is continually increasing. 

You cannot regulate them, because they won’t obey the law. 
And the only way to control them is to put them out of business 
and keep them out of business. The cry was when we had pro¬ 
hibition : “If the law can’t be enforced, repeal it.” That should 
hold good now. 


November 1935 
THE SWEITZER CASE 

They are having a big court trial in Chicago of Sweitzer, 
the ex-county clerk, w'ho is charged w r ith over $400,000 short¬ 
age when he went out of office. The state has a strong case 
against him. A man that was selected as an expert account¬ 
ant was put on the witness stand by the state, and it was 
through this man’s report that Sw r eitzer was indicted. But when 
he began to tell what he knew, the defense lawyers objected, 
as they always do when the witness is telling something that is 
important. They would not allow him to say that he had 
“verified” or “ascertained” or “supervised” or “directed.” 
Such w r ords were conclusions, according to Sw r eitzer’s attorney, 
and for the most part they were sustained, which looks about 
as silly as anything could be imagined. 

And still, right here in Lake county, our judges will de¬ 
mand more money from the county council that justice may 
be obtained. Have not the people a better right to demand 
of our courts that we get the worth of our money that the courts 
are now costing? Where is our case of the “Tough Tread and 
Court House Furniture” very similar to the Sweitzer case? 
They were charged by the grand jury of being over $200,000 
short. Tne case was delayed in the county, ano w T as finally sent 
to Indianapolis to the attorney general. They monkeyed with 
it for a year or tw’o, and sent it back to Lake county. After a 
time a change of venue was taken to Jasper county, and there 
the case was thrown out on time limitation. And still our 
judges demand more money that justice will be done. 


CIVILIZATION AND EDUCATION 

The main effort of mankind seems to predominate in brute 
force. Where are the men and women of the world w’ho are sup¬ 
posed to stand for what is right, who pray, “Thy kingdom come, 
Thy will be done on earth as it is in heaven”? “When two or 
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more ask in My name it shall be granted unto you.” There is 
something horribly wrong. What is it? I will say the good 
people of this world are a lot of cowards and dare not put up 
a fight for righteousness and common decency. If there is any 
other real reason let us know what it is. 


THE ARMAMENT RACE 

The Right Hon. Lord Starabolgi of London, England, whose 
picture looks aS if he might have both dyspepsia and a back¬ 
ache, says in the Sunday Herald and Examiner that “the world 
is in an armament race.” 

Japan is getting the idea that she is as big as anybody 
and is building ships. Ordinarily England must keep the su¬ 
premacy of the sea, so she is building 21 new ships at a cost 
of 40 million dollars. And the President of the United States 
has made it clear that we will not be second to anybody. Italy 
would build more fighting vessels, but she has spent so much 
money on fighting now that she has gone her limit. Germany 
is spending every dollar she can raise for fighting material. 

Brother Brisbane still thinks we are liable to be knocked 
off from the face of the earth by some enemy's bombs; and so 
we go hell-bent for election, after 2,000 years of so-called 
Christianity. 


THANKSGIVING 

Today is Thanksgiving day. We might have more to be 
thankful for; but it might be worse, and let us be thankful for 
that. There is one thing that we can be truly thankful for— 
that we now have no war on our hands and that there is a 
big ocean on both sides of us that separates us from the troubled 
nations. And we can be thankful that the honor and glory of 
wars are growing less every day and it is looked upon more 
and more as a horrible thing that should be banished from the 
earth, and that we should live as brothers and love one another 
instead of planning and spending our wealth preparing to kill 
one another. 

Let us be thankful that we are alive, which gives us a 
chance to do better in the future than w r e have done in the 
past, both in our private relations and toward the public. We 
may in time become intelligent enough as American citizens to 
have a government that will give everybody justice, where each 
shall have an equal chance in the race of life, and then we can 
be truly thankful for that. 
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HAPPY DAYS ARK HERE AGAIN 

Arthur Brisbane, writing of the Livermore tragedy, says: 

“That tragedy should have a meaning for the thousands of 
prosperous American fathers and mothers that give cocktail 
parties for young people, or permit them to be given in their 
houses. As a result of such vicious ‘cocktail parties,' thousands 
now young will be in the insane asylums a few' years from now, 
and other thousands dead of delirium tremens. If you know 
any adult inclined to give cocktail parties, mention that to him 
or her." 

A mother is the natural protector of her offspring. An old 
hen will fight for her chicks, the cow will die for her calf, and 
the mother bird will do anything in her power to protect the 
young birds in the nest. And all the way along the line you can 
depend on the mother making a supreme effort to protect her 
young from harm, if she is normal and in her right mind; for 
that is the mother instinct. But a mother crazed with drink, 
robbed of her sense and reason, robbed of all that is noble and 
beautiful in the mother, on account of her reason being destroyed 
by drink, deliberately shot her own son. When she came to 
herself she said, “Why did I do it?" She did it because she 
had drunk something that had robbed her of her motherhood 
and judgment and made a beast of her. 

Two girls had their boy friends for a night’s spree of drink¬ 
ing and carousing in a New York skyscraper, and after the boys 
w'ere gone the girls laid down to sleep, and when the one woke 
up she found her companion had jumped out of the window to 
her death. 

Chrysler, the automobile manufacturer, w'rites a very long 
and learned article on the prevention of the loss of life in auto 
accidents. He gives several remedies. One in particular was 
that people must be educated to be more careful in handling 
their cars and the people crossing the street be educated so they 
won’t get hit. He says nothing about the great number of 
drunken drivers that are causing at least one-half of the trouble 
in auto accidents. 

And you will notice in all the numerous newspaper discus¬ 
sions of the horrible massacre with the auto, there seems to be 
a distinct understanding not to give liquor any credit for it, 
when everybody know r s it should have the credit for a lot of 
it. 

“Happy days are here again." 

■ ■ • • ■ ••• * 

WILL THE SUNDAY CLOSING LAW BE CHANGEDt 

Just see what a dust one man can kick up in a community 
if he has sand and courage. If all the preachers would do as 
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much for their communities in Lake county as the Rev. Lawson 
is doing in Hammond, and if the congregations would stand 
back of the preachers, the devil and all his angels would be 
driven out of Lake county inside of six months. Senator Lynch 
thought he was going to squelch Lawson when he wrote the 
long newspaper article, but that only added fuel to the fire and 
made Lawson boil over and heat up politics in the schools. There 
is not a question but what the good people will back Lawson. 
The politics in the schools and the law giving the saloons the 
right to open on Sunday will go glimmering. The saloons were 
having it all to say until Lawson had his say, and now we 
wonder if some of our bright lawmakers would not have felt 
better if they had kept their mouth shut on the Sunday need 
for a drink on Indiana soil. 

The preachers of the county gathered at Crown Point on 
Monday to fight changing the law to allow the saloons to open 
on Sunday. Their effort is to organize all the churches of the 
state to oppose change of the law favoring Sunday opening. Now 
if they will go at it in dead earnest with courage the law will not 
be changed. Our lawmakers in the county got the idea that all 
the influence there was was the liquor interests until Lawson 
showed them different. 

—S. B. W. 


LINDBERGHS GO ABROAD FOR PROTECTION 
According to the newspapers, Colonel Charles A. Lindbergh, 
his wife and only son, Jon, are on the road to England, where, 
I suppose, they think it will be safer to live than in their own 
country, the United States of America. Their first son, a beauti¬ 
ful boy, was stolen from his crib and killed. A man was ar¬ 
rested and tried in what is called a court of justice. He was 
found guilty, but is still alive, and is the center of controversy 
between a lot of politicians as to whether or not he is guilty. 
This is a national disgrace and is a climax to the whole pro¬ 
ceedings from the time their first-born was stolen out of the 
little crib in their home. And still full grown men will get to¬ 
gether with the purpose of doing something to benefit their 
community and country, because they have different opinions 
in regard to party politics, fall out and break up in a row, in¬ 
stead of working out some plan and purpose to put an end to 
crime and rotten politics. The women who were given the right 
to vote and have a voice in the management of our country play 
bridge and have a dainty lunch, go home if they have drawn 
a prize and feel very well satisfied with themselves; when we 
everlastingly should be ashamed of ourselves. 

We have the greatest country God ever made peopled by a 
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lot of soft-shelled humanity that has not enough stamina, virtue 
and determination to control the crime and rotten politics that 
are running riot in this country. What is the use of praying, 
“Thy kingdom come. Thy will be done’’? What is the use of 
talking about “Spirit’’ when you can sit idly by and let crime 
and corruption have full sway and not put up a manly fight 
against it? 

This is the season of “peace on earth and good will to men.” 
The papers tell us the powers that be in this country have 
ordered 104 bombing planes. The reds in this country are put¬ 
ting on a big campaign to get possession of this country by war 
and bloodshed if necessary. All of Europe and part of Asia are 
up in arms and ready to fly at one another’s throats and most of 
them are so-called Christian nations. What is the matter? What 
is wrong? As we see it, the mass of the people who would like 
things different have not enough courage, ambition and deter¬ 
mination to overcome the influence of the much smaller number 
who are working for their mean, selfish interests, who seem to 
have their way without much opposition from the better class 
of people. 

We care not what influence prompts people to act for the 
good of our country. Ye good people, act—help bring about con¬ 
ditions in this country so that the first citizen of this land can 
live here with his wife and babies, and also be safe for the rest 
of us and our waives and babies. 

WHY NOT DECLARE TARIFF LAW UNCONSTITUTIONAL? 

With all the great labor that President Roosevelt exercised 
and his dictation to Congress in getting all these laws passed to 
bring about the New Deal, a few* men sitting on the high bench 
can knock it all into a cocked hat. Why would it not be better 
for the Supreme Court to pass on the proposed law’s to find out 
before they were voted on by Congress whether or not they wore 
constitutional It would save a lot of time and expense, wuth a 
couple of more lav's acted upon—one the Bankhead compulsory 
cotton control, very similar in its workings to the AAA; the other 
the sale of electric power by the TVA. 

I understand these laws were declared unconstitutional for 
the reason that they wore taxing one class of citizens for the 
benefit of another class. Why should not the law creating tariff 
protection be declared unconstitutional on the same grounds? 

EIGHTY YEARS YOUNG 

Our old friend Sam B. Woods, celebrated his eightieth 
birthday anniversary the other day, an event w r hich takes Sam 
out of the infant class, but does not as yet quite put him into 
the ranks of the has beens. Sam’s eighty years have been spent 
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within the confines of Lake County and they have been mo¬ 
mentous and fruitful years. He has earned throughout his life 
a reputation for outstanding and outspoken sincerity. He never 
did acquire the art of pussyfooting on questions of public wel¬ 
fare and public good, and while at times Sam has had some 
trouble in getting everybody to agree with his views on public 
matters, no one has ever rightfully questioned his sincerity. His 
eighty year record has few blank pages and none with any great 
smudges on them. He is still going as strong as a yearling colt, 
his kicks have the vigor and directness of a two-year old. He 
never learned to pull his punches and has now reached the age 
where he is too old to try. The rest of Sam’s journey through 
life will probably be down hill, but Sam will still be pulling the 
traces when the end of the route is reached. Eighty years young 
is a proper title for the Sage of Lottaville. 


PROGRESS 

Mr. Hoover said, “To stop the progress of 50 million fertile 
acres is not progress. That also concerns the whole people.” 

Sure it does, and to stop the wheels in our manufacturing 
plants is not progress. The reason the manufacturer did not 
keep the wheels turning was because he could not continue busi¬ 
ness with a profit. The farmer did not shut up shop entirely. 
They just curtailed their operations somewhat so as net to pro¬ 
duce more than the market demanded. 

If Mr. Hoover will have the mills start up and continue to 
manufacture and throw their products on the market and take 
what they can get for it, the farmers will do the same. Agri¬ 
culture is the biggest industry in the United States today and 
always has been. But when our former law makers were pass¬ 
ing laws for the benefit of our American industries they did 
not know that agriculture was an industry. 

Last week Mr. Hoover talking at Lincoln, Nebraska, said, 
“There is an agricultural problem. It concerns the entire nation. 
A new program is necessary. It is now in the making. The 
nation has a right to insist that we must be affective and it 
must be based on sound principles.” 

Yes, Mr. Hoover, you are right and there was an agricultural 
problem when you were in office, but you did not act on sound 
principles. If you had a lot of this calamity might have been 
averted. The farmers begged for something to be done in 
both the administration of Coolidge and Hoover and they were 
turned down. It was perfectly legitimate and constitutional to 
give the manufacturers a law giving them special privileges 
over the masses. But when the farmers asked for practically 
the same thing it was declared unconstitutional. 
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WHAT DO YOU GET OUT OF THIS? 


Every man is a message. Nobody can escape standing for 
something even though that something be nothingness.—Christian 
Herald. 


BE ORIGINAL 

Why not be different, especially young folks? It seems to 
be natural, or a weakness of human nature to do as some one 
else does or to follow the crowd. 

Do you think you are going to make your mark by imitat¬ 
ing some one else. You never will be a leader doing that. You 
are just tagging along. Persons in business or society are not 
going to amount to much by imitating some other person. I knew 
a man once that was always going in to something that he saw 
other men make a success of. He was always just a few jumps 
behind and he never made a success of anything. Young people 
in starting out on this stormy voyage of life, make up your 
mind where you are going and how you are going and be sure 
you have a firm hand on the rudder and steer your own craft. 
Don’t blindly follow some one else’s craft. You must be your 
own pilot and steer clear of the rocks or your journey will not 
end well. You cannot be an imitator. You have got to be an 
individual. Take the advertisers of cigarettes, beer and whiskey. 
A beautiful girl with companions, smoking and drinking. Their 
appeal is to the imitator. 4 ‘Everybody is doing it, why not I?” 
they say. The young person that thinks for themselves has got 
a clear head and is living their own life means they are not 
imitators. They are different. 


WHY A DICTATOR? 

There is a reason for government by dictators which is so 
much in evidence all over the world today. Russia, Germany, 
Italy and the United States is following along that line to a 
great extent. The reason must be that people as a whole are not 
capable or are too reckless to take an intelligent interest in tile 
government, which would have a beneficial influence on the 
governing body. The men in power get the idea that the com¬ 
mon people do not know enough, are not capable of attending 
to their own business, so the rulers must furnish the brains and 
ambition to superintend the whole business of the country which 
is a mighty big job for one man and his assistants. Their idea 
is that the common herd do not know enough to do things so 
they have to lay down rules to regulate them. If the people 
would make intelligent demands with force for justice it would 
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have a great influence in the action of our rulers. It is told 
that the last words of Frederick the great were “I am tired of 
ruling over slaves.” President Roosevelt no doubt had the best 
intentions for the people as the Democratic platform indicated, 
but instead of being influenced by men of sound business judg¬ 
ments, with economy, be was surrounded with a lot of visionary 
experimentors w T ho w r ere going to buy prosperity with new ideas 
and money. The old virtues of economy and industry were the 
horse and buggy days and we w^ere going aloft with a flying 
machine. Huey Long had a lot of followers of “divide the 
wealth’’ and make everybody happy. Towmsend knows how to 
do it. At least a lot of them think he does and are willing to 
take $200 a month and agree to spend it. Think that would be 
hard on some of us without w T e would keep the whole family 
and make a lot of loafers out of the young people. This country 
and every other country was built up by hard w^ork, brains, and 
thrift and the people supporting the government. Now if we 
can get a lot of smart elecks to manage the government, it 
may be they can take care for all of us without our having 
to pay for it in the long run. It would seem by looking over the 
world that to maintain a civilized government was a big under¬ 
taking for most nations. The great trouble originates at the 
foundation—the people themselves. “No government is any 
better than the people make it.” 


UP TO THE LAWYERS 

The Hammond Times jumped on the lawyers and court 
procedure rough shod, when the president of the American Bar 
Association criticized the attitude of the press in regard to 
crime and the criminal. It seems the president of the American 
Bar Association has just found out that something should be 
done for swifter justice, when in fact the courts are giving us 
more for our money than they have been doing. The Crime Com¬ 
mission of Chicago, headed by Frank J. Loesch, has accompanied 
wonderful results in the way of justice. In fact, here in Lake 
County, Indiana, we do not perform in the outrageous slack and 
disgusting manner that they practiced at the time of the lawyer 
Fancher murder trial or the Toleston bank bandit trial. There 
is still plenty of room for improvement, but public sentiment has 
had its influence as it always has had when the public has sense 
enough to know right from wrong and has the courage to de¬ 
mand justice. Just of late in this county in connection with our 
courts, we have had an exhibition of the most profound gall and 
unreasonableness that has been in evidence for some time. And 
we suppose as long as the people will stand for it they will get 
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it. Editor of the Ilammond Times gives them a piece of his 
mind in this fashion : 

In his recent appeal for a more orderly type of criminal 
procedure, William L. Ranson, president of the American Bar 
association, implied that the American press is to some extent 
culpable. 

For a leading member of the legal profession to draw such 
a conclusion either by inference or direct statement, is not 
exactly cricket. 

Mr. Ranson knows, or should know, that the press is not 
responsible for shyster lawyers who connive with the under¬ 
world and persistently seek to delay the course of justice. 

He knows, or should know, that the press has been ex¬ 
tremely vigilant and aggressive in its assaults on a criminal 
code that all to often plays into the hands of murderers, rack¬ 
eteers and crooked politicians. 

Any criticism of the rank and file of American newspapers 
will come with poor grace from any segment of the legal 
profession so long as the lawyers themselves do nothing to 
purge their profession of the subversive elements that are tend¬ 
ing to block the war on crime. 


LINCOLN 

Last week most everybody had something to say about 
Abraham Lincoln. We have been quoting our martyred presi¬ 
dent every week for the past two years at the head of our 
column. “Let us have faith that right makes might! And in 
that faith let us to the end dare to do our duty as we under¬ 
stand it.” 

There are a lot of good people who have the faith but they 
are moral cowards and dare not take a stand for what they be¬ 
lieve to be right. If that were not so the world would be better 
off today. 

I can remember when Lincoln was severely criticized for 
his religious belief. He did not follow the beaten path and had 
some ideas of his own and he was called an infidel or atheist, or 
something worse. Now they hold him up as a saint and a 
model man for us all to imitate. I think he was a wonderful 
man. What made him so was his determination to learn, to 
study, to know the truth. He formed his opinions through study, 
research and investigation—investigation until he was satisfied 
he was right. Then he would act upon his convictions—“Dared 
to do his duty as he understood it.” 

The majority of people do not express themselves until it 
is safe—that is: when others are of the same opinion they can 
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afford to take a stand. Lincoln was a man who formed and led 
public opinion. He did not do the bidding of the riffraff and 
the mob as mo6t of our public men are doing today, because the 
mob has more influence in public affairs than the mass of the 
people do. God give us men! We need them today. We especial¬ 
ly need them in our form of government. If there is not enough 
men and women of the right stuff in this United States we may 
have some other form of government. 


IT IS ABOUT TIME SOMETHING WAS DONE ABOUT THIS 

Martin Dies, writing in the Sunday Herald and Ex¬ 
aminer, says: “Fifty thousand alien criminals are now illegally 
in the United States.” “Foreigners cause one-fourth of our 
crimes due to laxity of laws, and three-fourths of our demon¬ 
strations and riots.” “Hauptman is an alien illegally in this 
country, causing the great suffering of a good American family 
and costing this country a million dollars.” “In New York one 
thousand communists have been on the relief rolls—two hun¬ 
dred in Chicago.” 

The majority of the disturbances in this country are led 
by foreigners—many of them aliens. We are feeding and car¬ 
ing for them and they are trying to destroy us and are demand¬ 
ing that the government provide more for them. Many of these 
aliens fled to America to escape arrest at home. Some coun¬ 
tries have found it cheaper to send their habitual criminals to 
us than to support them in prison. The men who run the 
alien and smuggling racket are themselves criminals and they 
bring in these aliens for criminal purposes. 

“In 1934 a survey among Federal prisoners showed 8564 
who were not citizens in addition to 3066 foreigners only lately 
naturalized. Sixty-six per cent of the people arrested in New 
York had foreign names.” 

You do not have to go to New” York to see this condition. 
You can see it right here in Lake County, Indiana. Who it is 
that are filling our courts, prisons, poor houses and the county 
jail. If it were not for the foreigners most of the lawyers would 
be out of a job. There must be some influence to prevent strict 
laws governing this alien business or something would be done. 

The saying “We have given away so much of our liberties 
we have none left” is too true here. 


WOMAN’S CONGRESS 

The third annual Woman’s Congress at the Palmer House, 
Chicago, last week, sponsored by the Chicago Tribune, was the 
outstanding women’s meeting of the year. Seven or eight 
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thousand earnest, intelligent, determined women gathered in the 
interests of the better life for all. The varied program covered 
such topics of national interest as Social Welfare, Education, 
World Peace and problems of government. Lady Nancy Astor, 
member of parliament from England, gave them an address over 
the radio. Then followed the noted speaker, Glen Frank, presi¬ 
dent of the University of Wisconsin, and other noted speakers. 
Secretary of State Cordell Hull, spoke by radio from Washing¬ 
ton, D. C. 

Mrs. George B. Simmons, the new farm woman who was 
discovered at the grass roots convention two or three months ago, 
is making a national reputation by giving the New Deal her 
opinion of being told what to do from Washington. Miss Wil¬ 
liams, former Democratic committeeman from Tennessee, told 
them that “an open mind is very desirable for good politics.” 
She said it was difficult to get the best citizens to work in a 
political party and to assume the responsibilities of office in the 
parties. There again we need openmindedness to realize that 
government functions through the modus operandi of the poli¬ 
tical parties. 

Mrs. Simmons said: “I want our children to learn to work 
hard and well so that they can feel the joy of capability and 
accomplishment. I want them sometimes to know the ecstacy 
of their second wind. I want them to have the freedom to which 
their father and I were born, the sense of rightful possession, 
of equal opportunity and the belief that Heaven itself is the 
only limit to the ambition of a free-born American citizen . 17 Mrs. 
Simmons has a lot of natural gifts and good common sense. 

Senator Barkley defended Roosevelt’s administration and 
did a good job of it. These people are big enough to have dif¬ 
ference of opinions yet not “get mad” about it. 

Justice Maxey said: “Americans believe that no legislation 
can make incompetence equal to skill or indolence equal to in¬ 
dustry, nor convert theories, instead of labor, into wealth.” And 
he added: “The best panacea for want is work.” Let that soak 
into you! There is the truth! 

Mrs. Catherine Williams, representing the Catholic cause, 
gave a strong address, showing their co-operation for a better 
life and the bringing about of the Fatherhood of God and the 
brotherhood of man. 

These women are certainly showing a great capacity for 
good, intelligent things and we probably will realize sooner or 
later that the brains are not all in one sex. The men will have 
to improve themselves or take a back seat. 
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MRS. MELLITE VILMER WOODS 









MRS. WOODS PASSES 

Mellue Vilmer Woods has passed to the great beyond, from 
which no passenger returns, at least in the flesh and blood. She 
fought the good fight, her course had ruti and had earned the 
well done thou good and faithful servant enter into the joys of 
thy Lord. 

After a long illness she passed away on Tuesday evening, 
February 18, 1936. A short funeral service was held at the Dr. 
Malmstone home and then to the Methodist church at Crown 
Point on Friday, February 21, and was buried in the family lot 
at Maplewood cemetery, Crown Point. At the rising of a bright 
sun the next morning we thought of the first sunrise over Maple¬ 
wood cemetery. 

“ Earth to earth 

And dust to dust 

Here the evil and the just; 

Here the matron and the maid, 

In one silent bed are laid 
Age on age shall roll along 
On this pale and mighty throng 
Those that wept and those that weep 
All shall with the sleepers sleep .’ 9 

Mellue Vilmer w r as born, lived, and was educated at Crown 
Point. At 16 years of age she began teaching school in the coun¬ 
try, often walking four to six miles to the school on Monday 
morning and returning Friday evening to her home. The last 
half of her teaching was in the Crown Point schools. Altogether 
she taught for ten years. In that time she helped to care for and 
educate her two brothers, Louis and William, who preceded 
her in death. Her father died w r hen she was three years old. 
She married Sam B. Woods March 15, 1882, and came to Hickory 
Ridge farm as its mistress and manager of household affairs. She 
had had no previous experience in the management of a farm 
home but she proved to be master of the situation. Her deter¬ 
mination, management, frugality and thrift stood by her through 
many a trying situation. Many hired men boarded and bedded: 
from 15 to 20 men to cook for at thrashing meant good man¬ 
agement, and hard work. Always we had our share of company 
and family reunions to try the strength and business manage¬ 
ment of the housekeeper. As a mother to her three children, 
Harold, Wilma, and Margaret, she gave her best thought, action 
and attention. There was nothing in her power to do but what 
was done for her children. Her whole life was devoted to them 
and the grandchildren received the same consideration and at¬ 
tention. Mrs. Woods always took an intelligent interest in public 
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affairs and tried to post herself on the questions of the day so 
as to be an intelligent voter for the best interests of the country. 
She was an enthusiastic member of the Women’s clubs where she 
often took an active part, and found great pleasure in meet¬ 
ing and getting acquainted with other women. She had opinions 
of right and wrong and she stood by those opinions regardless 
of what others thought or the consequences to her. The question 
of wrong determined her actions as one of her friends wrote after 
her death, “She went by rule and that was the Golden Rule.” 

It would have made her very happy to know of the many 
friends that called and the many beautiful bouquets that were 
brought and sent for the last chance of expressing their respect 
and love. 


COMMUNISTS ACTIVE 

According to the newspapers the Communists are getting in 
their work in the colleges. A thorough survey was made and 
they estimate that about two per cent of the student body are 
believers in Communism. Not only the students in the colleges 
but some of the preachers are going that way. We think we can 
see a reason for this. With this wonderful country and its 
possibilities we have in the United States, the young people see a 
condition that they cannot understand. Regardless of the great 
wealth of production of farm and factory, thousands are out 
of work and are on a troubled public for a means of existence. 

They naturally want to know why this is. Their college 
education does not tell them what is the matter or give them a 
remedy for the bad conditions. They will teach them a whole 
lot of things that is of less importance than the science of govern¬ 
ment for their future welfare and happiness which does not 
satisfy them. When they look forward to going into a badly 
managed world with no chance for an honorable existence, along 
comes a Communist with his wonderful story of prosperity and 
happiness under Communism. He has had no particular edu¬ 
cation in a broad practical way so as to grasp the situation and 
know the advantages of our form of government. He knows there 
is something the matter and in his ignorance he accepts Com¬ 
munism as a remedy. 

You can say about the same thing of the preachers with 
all their education and training. My observation has been the 
rank and file of them have very little knowledge or applica¬ 
tion in the real business and science of government. Their 
effort has been to teach people the right way of dying ratner 
than the right way of living; and there is a demand on them 
especially with the young folks. For an explanation of this 
situation: Instead of them going to the bottom of things and 
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finding out what is wrong in our government—that was sup¬ 
posed to be equal rights for all, special privileges to none, they 
do not know better than to go over to Communism for a remedy. 
And then societies that are organized for the betterment of 
things by full grown men must not broach the vital subjects 
that are of the utmost importance for fear that there might be 
different opinions among the members causing a rupture w'hich 
would injure the peace and harmony of the society. 

We seem to have forgotten, or never knew, that form¬ 
ing and maintaining a just and honest government is one of the 
biggest jobs that civilized government is called upon to do. 
When our schools realize the big important things of this life 
and teach the young the art of self government, and when our 
preachers as a whole educate the people to a high standard 
of citizenship, where they will be a power for the determina¬ 
tion for a good, honest just government, we will not need to 
worry about Communism in this country. 


WORK—NOT SOMETHING FOR NOTHING—MAKES LIFE 

WORTH WHILE 

Whenever the whole people of this United States will go 
to work and work as much as the farmers have been working 
(and are now working) and produce as much per man from their 
labor—of useful goods—and get the product of their labor 
distributed, we will have good business, which means prosperity. 
There is nothing the matter with the country. The country is 
“all right.” The wrong is with the people. They want light 
exercise and high living—or, in other words, they want some¬ 
thing for nothing. They want the government to support them 
instead of their paying taxes and supporting the government. 
The people w ho are working and supporting the government are 
getting mighty tired of supporting a lot of dead beats. And 
w*e see that Congress has come to its senses and begins to 
realize that there is a limit to the amount of spending. 


FARM PROBLEM IS THE TARIFF PROBLEM 

In this year of 1936 we will have—and now have—con¬ 
troversy and education. Someone has sent me “The National 
Public Forum” and “Vital Speeches of the Day,” by some of 
the leading moulders of public opinion. What is printed there¬ 
in is good—some especially good, and representing both political 
parties. I am going to quote that which I think is more par¬ 
ticularly vital for our best interests. 

From John W. Davis: “Surely the idea that nothing can 
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go well unless government has a hand in it is one of the most 
insane delusions that has ever vexed the mind of man. As a 
matter of daily observation the things that go best are precisely 
those with which government has least to do. I believe it can 
be demonstrated to a mathematical certainty that the distress 
tormenting the world today is due more to the folly of govern¬ 
ment than to any and all other causes combined! If this is the 
case, and I believe it is, it behooves us to be mighty particular 
whom we select to run our government. ,, 

Mr. Davis speaking about how our public servants are 
selected, i. e., Hiram Hokum behind the public desk, refers to 
him thus: “A man not much reputed in his home for wisdom, 
but a faithful party servant, has now entered into his reward.** 

Merle Thorpe, editor ‘‘Nations Business” gives an account 
of a mistake made down in Washington. He said they were 
running out of the combinations of letters and had to dupli¬ 
cate some of them. As a matter of fact we have two CCC’s— 
the Community Credit Corporation and the Civilian Conserva¬ 
tion Corps. The situation is fraught with danger. For instance: 
A man wanted to join the Civilian Conservation Corps. He 
addressed his letter to the CCC and by mistake it went to the 
Community Credit Corporation and they sent him a check for 
ten thousand dollars That was not so bad, but think of the 
other poor fellow who had some commodities, and who wrote to 
Washington asking for a loan. He addressed the letter to the 
CCC and it went to the Civilian Conservation Corps. He woke 
up forty-eight hours later one thousand miles from home chop¬ 
ping down trees. 

Senator Norris of Nebraska says, “Agriculture is the funda¬ 
mental industry of civilization, and the greatest problem that 
confronts Congress and the American people today.** 

James P. Warburg, economist, says, “If the Republican 
party of 1936 has nothing more to offer than a return to where 
we left off in 1932, then the American people will indeed be 
confronted with an abominable choice. 

I would like to see the Republican party produce a can¬ 
didate whose primary attributes are integrity, courage, reason¬ 
able intelligence, steadfastness of purpose and principle, some 
knowledge and experience in practical affairs and—most im¬ 
portant of all—an abiding conviction that the president of these 
United States is the servant of the people and not their ruler. . . 
I should like to see the Republican party say something more 
than that it believes in sound fiscal policies and a reduced cost 
of government. 

The American farmer has had his fill of plausible, but un- 
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filled promises. The farm problem has always been and re¬ 
mains, the tariff problem. 

“Reducing the tariff is difficult and dangerous—particul¬ 
arly if done hastily. Subsidizing agriculture is costly and un¬ 
economical; and establishes a bad principle. 

“Eventually—by gradual stages—we shall reduce the tariff. 
And so shall all the other nations. Until then I know of no com¬ 
plete answer to the farm problem. If the Republicans do so 
much the better. But, if they have no real answer, there are 
millions of farmers who will respect them more for saying so 
than for attempting to out-bid Mr. Roosevelt and his ‘gentle 
rain of checks . 9 ° 

Do you get what he says? “The tariff problem is the farm 
problem. 0 Until we reduce the tariff he does not know w T hat 
we can do for the farm problem. Mr. Warburg knows what 
he is talking about on the farm problem. There are a whole 
lot of others talking who know nothing. 

Ex-president Hoover gave a talk at Lincoln, Nebraska, on 
“The Freedom of the Farm. 0 But he knows little about it. Sec¬ 
retary of State Cordell Hull, who talked from Washington over 
the radio*, speaking of trade.and commerce said: “It is funda¬ 
mental that nations must trade with each other on a substantial 
scale. . . . This living unto ourselves is impractical. An honest 
exchange of products between nations promotes peace and 
prosperity. 0 

We think we know one thing—The protective tariff that 
was going to promote prosperity did not do it in the long run 
only for a very few. The American workman did not continue 
to have a full dinner pail. 


EVERYBODY HAS THEIR PART 

Everybody wants to ride the public chariot including the 
farmers. The idea is we might as well be getting ours when the 
getting is good. Read what this fellow says: 

The AAA decision has dumped the American farmer on the 
taxpayer’s neck and neither the democratic nor the republican 
party will ever pry him off, the magazine Fortune for March 
contends. 

“ ‘Only a major European war might change this situation/ 
it states. 

“The magazine blames protected industry for the burden, 
stating industry forced agriculture to operate on an economy 
of abundance while manufacturers set up an economy of scarcity 
behind high tariff walls. 0 

That is the situation exactly. The protected interests kept 
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their prices up so high with the help of organized labor, that it 
got the price situation all out of balance, made a few men im¬ 
mensely rich and most everybody else, especially the farmers, 
poor. Now comes the organization of the American Liberty 
League whose members, most of them, are the tariff-protected, 
favored class, who made their millions at the expense of the 
masses, holding up their hands in holy horror at the favors the 
farmers are getting, when they were the fellows that brought 
on the trouble and made it necessary to boost the farmers’ con¬ 
dition so they would be able to do business with the protected 
favored class. 

Let the government take off the advantage the Liberty 
Leaguers have and let them go to work, as the farmers are at 
work, manufacture their goods and throw' them on the market 
as they w'ant the farmers to throw' their production on the 
market. Then the farmers can stand on their own feet and 
won't ask any favors. 

The American manufacturer and the American farmer 
and everybody else have got to go to work and produce 
the same as everybody all over the v'orld is doing. Get dowrn off 
from their high horse and do business or the first thing they 
will be finding out they won’t have any business; 


CLIENTS OR PAUPERS t 

Here is a fellow writing in the 4 ‘Voice of the People” in the 
Chicago Tribune on the above subject, whose head is located 
right according to our opinion: 

Chicago, February 27.—H. R. says: ‘‘Many men w'ho went 
on relief w r ere once in the $6,000 to $10,000 a year class,” which 
is very true. About 40 per cent of our relief rollers are from 
the building trades, who earned from $15 to $20 per day, double 
pay for Saturday and Sunday work. They come under this 
class. 

Now, what did they do w'ith all this easy money? Some used 
to go to work in a taxi. Many of them had two cars. They lived 
better than King Solomon in all his glory and their wives made 
the Queen of Sheba look like a beggar. 

Now this in itself is not bad. I am not jealous. But what 
gets me is this: A week after the building boom crash they 
flock to the relief stations and cry for charity. And the $30 to 
$35 per week clerk, on whom they looked down, has to help 
support them. 

Should any one feel sorry for them? I can’t see why. Are 
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not the building trades largely responsible for this depression? 
A $3,000 home cost $10,000 to build, owing to the unreasonable 
pay of plumbers, carpenters, etc. 


M. B. 


HIGH COST OF LAWYERS 

H. C. L. formerly stood for high cost of living, but a better 
application now would be high cost of lawyers. 

When everyone was making easy money back in the whoop- 
ey days lawyers got to asking fifty to a hundred dollars a day 
for court service and some of them now have not heard of the 
depression. I know a man that was expecting to get into Court. 
He saw a lawyer in regard to his charge for service and the 
lawyer wanted thirty-five dollars to take the case and look 
after it, but when it got into court it would be fifty dollars 
per day, and most of these courts take a long time to do a little. 
What business will stand fifty dollars a day? 

Judge James H. Wilkerson of Chicago gave his opinion of 
some of the lawyer charges which he would not allow. Com¬ 
menting on this the Chicago Tribune says: “Legal fees have 
grown to be 'grossly exorbitant’ as a result of business condi¬ 
tions over the last 25 or 50 years, Federal Judge James H. Wil¬ 
kerson said yesterday in the course of hearings on requests ag¬ 
gregating more than $1,600,000 in connection with reorganiza¬ 
tion of the Middle West Utilities Company. 

“ lawyers now receive fees all out of proportion to what 
leaders of the bar a generation or two ago received, even taking 
into consideration the rise in cost of living and other changing 
conditions, the court continued.” 

One firm has been paid $30,000 a year for a receivership. 
Now they bring in a bill of $155,000 more. It is a case of dog 
eat dog and hog eat hog. If we are our brother’s keeper some 
of these fellows want a big price for doing it. 


ALWAYS WITH US 

An article on the above written by Frank A. Garbutt was 
clipped and sent to us by a man living in California. Read and 
ponder: 

The incompetent will always be with us. Where nature 
would destroy them, man makes it easy for incompetents to 
exist and breed. 

In a democratic government demagogues obtain ascendancy 
by catering to the vote of the incompetent and ignorant. To 
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do this they penalize and ultimately destroy the competent and 
thrifty upon whom the incompetent must depend. 

Eventually all suffer as amply evidenced in history. During 
the process of destroying the rich even the competent find them¬ 
selves debarred from the means of earning an adequate living. 

Fortunately for America it has been rich enough to care 
for those who could not care for themselves in normal times but 
it is not rich enough to continue to do this indefinitely and ex¬ 
travagantly during man-made abnormally hard times. 

If we would eliminate governmental waste and crime losses 
the resultant saving would allow us to expend ten billion a year 
providing for the deficient while removing the staggering tax 
load from the breaking financial backs of our thrifty and our 
rich upon whom we must depend for progress. 

Politics and crime go hand in hand. They are like the 
Siamese twins, neither could exist without the other. The incom¬ 
petent make them possible. The competent tolerate them. 

Let’s eliminate governmental waste and crime. 


It is brought out in a great many divorce cases in Chicago 
that the parties were married in Crown Point. The Chicago 
Tribune got interested and sent a reporter out there to investi¬ 
gate and to write it up. Last Sunday’s paper contained the 
second article on “Marriage Mill and Gin Marriages” and how 
many of them came to an end in the Chicago divorce courts. They 
have a big picture of Justice Harvey Minas of Crown Point 
marrying a couple, and another big picture of Justice Harvey 
Minas, Arthur Taylor and John Kroft. All of them are actively 
engaged in the marrying racket at Crown Point. 

The whole article is rich and—but a small part will give 
you an idea of what is going on. We quote in part: “Howard 
H. Kemp ex-justice of the peace and now a self styled ‘Reverend' 
has boasted for years that he has an unique method of determin¬ 
ing whether a prospective bride and groom are drunk. If a 
couple are not too drunk to walk up stairs, he claims ‘then they 
are not really drunk at all.’ ” 

One girl who must have gotten up stairs claims she could 
not stand up at the wedding. Still the Rev. Kemp thought if 
they got her up stairs she was a fit subject for the holy bonds 
of wedlock. She was so drunk she did not know that she was 
married according to the paper. Rev. Kemp married a 14 year 
old girl to Robert Fout who was 29 years old. Suppose he was 
old enough to carry the 14 year old girl up the stairs. This 
same paper has a picture of Justice Kitchel’s sign which reads: 
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Stop and Save now 

Legal 

Marriages 

We Marry Others—Why Not You 
C. D. Kitchel—Justice of the Peace 

And another picture of the house in which he marries them 
carries this sign: 

Pilling Station and Marriage Mill 

Where Justice Kitchel Sells Gas 
And 

Unites the Love Sick Couples 
From Chicago and Elsewhere 

This is at 53rd aud Lincoln highway. Mr. Kitchel makes a 
charge of $2.00. He says he has been marrying over 100 a month, 
but with the warm weather coming and moon light nights to 
encourage business he is looking forward to big things and is 
thinking of raising the price. 

The writeup says Mr. Kitchers breaking in on the mar¬ 
riage racket is causing consternation among the established 
racketeering justices and parsons. They see some of the profits 
from their shrewdly run marriage mills flowing into the other 
pockets of a rank outsider. 

We understand the repeal of the 18th amendment was to 
bring about temperance where the young people would cease to 
drink. 


LAKE COUNTY FAIR 

There was a meeting at Crown Point last week to determine 
whether or not the County Commissioners and Council should 
appropriate $5,000 to pay up the old debts against the Fair 
society contracted for by the management of the last two fairs 
held. As usual most of those present were in favor of asking 
the public to pay the debt. The idea seems to be “Let the 
government do it, that is what we have a government for. “ There 
was only one at the meeting that offered any objection to taking 
public funds to pay ud their losses. He said the State legisla¬ 
ture passed a law governing agricultural societies in promot¬ 
ing fairs for the purpose of encouraging agriculture. The law 
allowed public funds to be donated for that purpose. This 
bunch that came down from the north part of the county— 
job printers, newspaper men, what nots and not whats, and got 
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possession of the fair association were not interested in agri¬ 
culture—did not know any more about agriculture than a hog 
knows about heaven. In fact they did not know enough about 
anything to know what they were trying to do. 

Therefore under the law they can not ask the public to pay 
the losses. And another thing, the law required a membership as 
a voting privilege in the agriculture association. Most of them 
that voted in this new gang never attended a fair meeting before 
and were not members of the Agricultural Association, there¬ 
fore, were not, according to the law, the County Commissioners 
and the County Council cannot appropriate public money to pay 
the bad debts of this late fair association. 

We have got to put a stop to everything going to the public 
to foot their bills and here is as good a place to start as any¬ 
where. The objector did not get much support at the meeting 
but we believe the general public will appreciate his point of 
view. 

We feel the new organization that is now interested in 
the coming fair are very capable and well meaning for the in¬ 
terest of a good fair and money would be well spent in their 
hands for the welfare of the public. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MANUFACTURERS STUDY 

FARM PROBLEM 

We are mighty glad to see that the National Association of 
Manufacturers are coming to their senses and are just now 
waking up to the fact that if business is to be carried on con¬ 
tinuously and successfully a fair exchange of values must be 
maintained. If they had realized that after the World War 
when the price of the farmer’s products went down to the bot¬ 
tom, and had not used every means and taken every advantage 
to keep their prices up there wouldn’t have been such a differ¬ 
ence. When the farmer could not buy the manufacturer’s pro¬ 
duction the> had to quit manufacturing. That threw the men 
out of work. 

Practically the whole cause of our “bustup” here in the 
United States was the “hogish” disposition of the big manufac¬ 
turing interests and organized labor. They should have known 
that at the close of the war values would shrink and especially 
so when they saw the farmer’s values cut in half or more. Had 
they had any sense or good business judgment they would have 
known that business could not go on that way. 

The National Association of Manufacturers are discussing 
the farm situation. They know that farmers make up from one- 
third to one-half the market for their production. They are not 
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studying the farm problem to tell the farmer how to conduct 
their business, but rather to gain knowledge of the farm situation 
so that they will be better able to conduct their business in such 
a manner that they will be able to do business with the farmer. 
They likely have learned that they are not the whole thing 
and that farming is one of the most important industries, even 
if the farmer hasn’t been considered in the last 50 years when 
our legislators have been considering American industries. You 
may doubt that but it a fact and can be proved by going over 
the records of our law-makers who have been very solicitous of 
the welfare of American industry, but never considered the farm¬ 
er. Most of the law-makers did not know that farming was an 
industry. 

In the past the big interests would find out w'hat the farm¬ 
ers wanted and then they would pull the string and see that 
they did not get it. But now a change has come over them and 
they say: 

‘ 4 It is sheer nonsense to attempt to separate these two groups 
that produce the entire wealth of the country, because the future 
welfare of the American people depends so definitely on the 
prosperity of both, and it is to the end of keeping these two 
great groups prosperous that w r e are trying to educate ourselves 
on the farmer’s problems. We only hope that the farmer, in 
turn, will understand our problems.” 

The trouble has been there has not been much intelligent 
understanding among the farmers or anybody else or we would 
never have gotten in the bad shape we are in. The farmers have 
been voting for protection and prosperity. The other fellow got 
the prosperity and then “busted” from the cause that made it. 


There is an article in the Forum on the different propositions 
of extending life through rejuvenation methods—through gland 
therapy and other quack practice. The conclusion of this article 
sums it up as the state of the mind to a great extent w hich make 
some older at 40 than others at 60 and we could say some older 
at 50 than others at 80. The final advice is: “Strive to keep 
limber and loving and a little bit loony.” 

We think we are following the advice one hundred per 

cent. 


MR. WOODS WRITES TO PRESIDENT FOR FARMERS FIVE 
DAY WEEK—GETS ANSWER 

A short time ago President Roosevelt was urging the in¬ 
dustries to employ more men so as to take up the unemployment. 
I wrote him to put the farmers on a five day week and a six 
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hour day as they are proposing for other labor and the farms 
could use all unemployed. My idea was to put the farmer upon 
an equality with other labor as they have been talking about 
but according to the following letter: 

“Mr. Sam B. Woods, Griffith, Indiana. 

‘ ‘ Dear Sir : 

“Your letter of April 20, addressed to the President of the 
United States, has been referred by his office to the Department 
of Agriculture with the request that your letter be answered 
direct. 

“Undoubtedly if the suggestion in your letter were carried 
out and agriculture went on a five-day week and six-hour day, 
either crop production would be materially curtailed or em¬ 
ployment would have to be largely increased. If production were 
maintained at about present levels by increased employment, 
it would probably mean a sharp reduction in the returns to the 
employing farmers, since the prices of most agricultural products 
are not determined by the cost of production but by the avail¬ 
able supply in relation to the current demand. 

“As a recent report on farm labor issued by this Bureau 
shows there apparently is some improvement in the employment 
of labor in agriculture and as agricultural conditions improve, 
further expansion is probable. In the past, improvements in 
machinery or equipment which have tended to increase the effi¬ 
ciency of agricultural labor have never been reflected in the ten¬ 
dency to reduce the hours or days of labor but usually either to 
decrease the amount of labor hired or to increase the output of 
the farming unit. Because, as cited above, increases in cost of 
production are not reflected in increased prices of agricultural 
commodities the problem of adjusting agriculture to a different 
working basis would seem to present considerably greater dif¬ 
ficulties than a corresponding adjustment in other industries.” 

Very truly yours, (signed) C. L. Harlan, Principal Agricul¬ 
tural Statistician, Acting in Charge, Division of Crop and Live¬ 
stock Estimates. 

They are not inclined to try and work it out that way. If the 
farmers went on a six hour day and a five day week the town 
people would pay three times more for what they eat. The 
farmers would get the cost of production and a profit as other 
business figures. 


GRADUATES 

The boy and girl graduates are with us once again. I have 
attended the graduating exercises of Griffith, Ross and Mer¬ 
rillville from which High Schools about eighty young people 
emerge out into the world or to* a course in college. 
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We feel very kindly and have an interest in these young 
people for they will very soon be the principles for action in this 
world of ours, and will determine the future of this great 
United States of America. They have had a wonderful and 
easy opportunity for an education compared to what most of 
the older generation had, and we hope it will bring good re¬ 
sults. 

But it may be possible that they have had advantages that 
in the long run will not be so much to their interest as at first 
thought. For instance, it is so easy to get to school—a nice warm 
gym in which to play—instead of wading through mud and 
snow to school; and playing out in the snow or skating on the 
ice for amusement. Will these new graduates take kindly to 
buckling up against the cold old world’s hard jobs, and fight the 
battle through? This United States was build up on hard work 
and low wages. If the younger generation have not been up 
against the real thing, can they app?y themselves to the real 
thing? 

Ross and Merrillville had the noted preacher, Preston Brad- 
lev, from Chicago, give an address for the occasion. So about 
all the effort most of the graduates had to make was to sit 
and look w T ise, and when they w r ere handed their diplomas, put 
the tassel on their four cornered hat from one side to the other. 
These graduation speaker’s great advice to the graduates is 
they must do things,” “must be of use in this battle of life.” 
Right then and there they are robbing the graduates of a chance 
to show what they could do. They have been educated at a 
great cost of time and money and there w^as the first opportunity 
for them to show what use they could make of their education. 

At Griffith the graduates furnished the program and did 
it well. This was much better for the good of the graduates 
and more interesting to their relatives and friends. Mr. Brad¬ 
ley was the best speaker for such an occasion I ever heard, bui 
for all that, it was not equal to the boys and girls doing it them¬ 
selves as that w r as what we had been educating them for. 

They say if you educate a negro in the South you have 
ruined him, for he thinks an educated person does not have to 
work. Our idea of education is to give the person more power 
and leverage to be able to do more and better work. Many seem 
to have the idea that work is hard to get. We do not know 
of one man or woman who is willing and anxious to work and 
able to do something useful who has not work. 

And we know of many people who would like to get good 
help and are not able to secure it. Is the spirit atmosphere of 
the school such as to promote and encourage better workers, 
or is the idea to get an education so they won’t have to work? 
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With the great numbers who are now getting well educated— 
if part of them, at least, are not educated for better capacity 
for work, some of them, at least, will be out of a job. 


IS YOUR AMERICANISM ONLY SKIN DEEP? 

August 1936 

In about two months we are going to have an important 
election to select officers to represent us both in the state and 
nation. Does the average American citizen give the political 
question enough serious study and consideration to be able 
to decide the big important questions that have come up be¬ 
fore the American people to be decided at the coming election T 
Is he able to vote intelligently t This is still a government of 
the people and if the people do not act honestly and intelligently 
at the coming election they may not have a chance later on 
to say anything about it. 

This government was founded by an intelligent and high 
class group of men and their form of government was built for 
a high class intelligent lot of people. Later on we opened the 
gates and let all the off scourings of the earth come here, and 
made it easy for them to become voters. With their breeding 
and bringing up in their native countries, many of them had 
neither the intelligence nor the moral fiber to make good Ameri¬ 
can citizens. America was to be the melting pot that would 
make all these foreigners over into good American citizens, but 
the truth of the matter is this: Instead of us Americanizing 
them they have foreigrfized us. We have now an European 
Sunday. Political meetings are held on Sunday at Wicker Park 
with all the trimmings of a foreign crow T d. Our Lake coun¬ 
ty fair grounds have always been held sacred—a beautiful place 
for the good people to gather and I have never known any in¬ 
toxicating liquors to be sold on the grounds until the last two or 
three fairs, and now there is plenty of beer. There have been 
several meetings there of late which virtually have been big 
lager beer picnics. Some of the men in our public offices in 
this county have gotten their ideas more from their breeding 
and bringing up in Europe than from anything they have ab¬ 
sorbed in the United States, and some of the departments look 
like a foreign institution. Some of these foreigners take to a 
public office like a duck takes to water. They will do anything 
to get an office and will do most anything after they get it. 
This “land of the free and home of the brave” is not going to 
stay that way without the better class of people waking up to 
their responsibilities as American citizens and using their in- 



fluence for good government. If we are going to let the bums 
run it we will have a bum government. 

We have some preachers in this county who know their 
business—like P. W. Backemeyer, of Gary, and James Lawson, 
of Hammond, and the rest had better get in line for God and 
Country, for if we get Communism here we won’t have any 
churches. The September Christian Ilerald has an article head¬ 
ed “A Minister in the Head Lines.’' It is about Lester Clee, 
minister of Newark's Second Pressbyterian church who took up 
with a dying church and made it the strongest and liveliest 
church in the state. Three years ago Clee took Newark’s breath 
by throwing his ecclesiastical stetson into the political ring. Dis¬ 
gusted and aroused over the corrupt politics of the city and 
country, he stepped down from the pulpit and led a clean-up 
movement in the state that brought cheers from the populace 
and yelps of fear from the bosses and wrought such havoc in 
the decadent and dirty house of New Jersey state politics that 
the whole country has stopped and looked and listened. That’s 
news! Clee is news. He is in the head lines. He has done some¬ 
thing. Mention his name in any conversation and the conversa¬ 
tion turns to politics—to the preacher in politics. There you 
have it. Here is a preacher who is trying to do something, try¬ 
ing to bring the Kingdom of God on earth. The rest of us had 
better get into action if we want to preserve this “land of the 
free and home of the brave.’’ 

—S. B. W. 


OUR NATIONAL PARTY CONVENTIONS 

The 1936 national conventions of both parties are a thing 
of the past and we are still alive and the earth is revolving as 
usual. The sun still rises and sets on schedule and most people 
are going on in the even tenor of their business as they did be¬ 
fore these conventions were called. This regardless of the fact 
that both Republicans and Democrats thought that great changes 
would be wrought. 

About the great things that are going to be done, the Re¬ 
publicans are going to save the country and the Democrats 
have already saved it. While w r e were having a severe drouth 
all over the middlewest, there was no drouth at either con¬ 
vention. According to the newspapers, there was plenty' of 
wet goods at Cleveland and it just poured at Philadelphia. It 
was such a downpour that it took twenty trucks piled high 
writh empty bottles, to clear the place after the faithful, who 
were determined to nominate Roosevelt and Garner, had per¬ 
formed their tasks and gone home. 

The whole thing was settled before the convention met and 
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could have been carried out in one day, but the well planned 
program called for a great demonstration of noise and confusion 
for the consumption of the home folks over the radio. The pro¬ 
gram called for longer and louder cheering than ever before and 
when one demonstration had lasted an hour and seven minutes, 
the chair gave out the news that it was the longest on record, 
so the cheering stopped. The program had been carried out as 
planned and the radio audience had heard what a wonderfully 
spontaneous enthusiasm those Democrats had. Some of us knew 
that most of it came out of a bottle. 

Per another thing, Philadelphia business men had sub¬ 
scribed to bring the convention to their city, and in fairness to 
these men, it was only right and proper that the crowd should be 
held there as long as possible so that the merchants could get 
their money back with a profit. This they did. One fellow, who 
had a sizable appetite, reported that it cost him six dollars to get 
a full meal. 

The women were very much in evidence in Philadelphia, 
especially when it came to high pitched serenading. There was 
one dear girl, whom we could hear over the radio, would head 
off with a screech as though someone had stuck a knife into her, 
but that could not have been the case for she continued up to the 
end, strong and shrill. She must have come from Gamer’s state 
where their lungs are good. 

The favorite pastime of one of the beauties there was to be 
carried on the shoulders of the men in the parades. On one oc¬ 
casion, she almost lost her skirt but we suppose that was just 
a part of the program. The women received much attention but 
were given nothing responsible to do. The men wanted to make 
them feel good but yet put them where they could do no harm. 


SHOULD OUR EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM BE CHANGED? 

Sometime ago we raised the question whether or not we 
were getting our money’s worth from our manner of education, 
considering the condition of the country as it has been and now 
is. What is the matter with us? Practically everyone will admit 
that the country is all right. So it must be that the people run¬ 
ning it are all wrong. And in making this statement we are 
going back farther than Mr. Roosevelt and the New Deal. 

With all our education there seems to be great difference 
of opinion on the money question. Really we don’t seem to 
know what money is and what it should do. Should we have 
a gold standard or a regulated currency? How many people in 
the United States know anything about money? How many 
people in this country know anything about protective tariff, 
that has its influence on every man, woman and child? 
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We are sure that thousands of people have been voting 
for protection and prosperity thinking it was a beautiful thing 
to have. They got neither protection nor prosperity but rather 
the opposite. 

I have talked to young College graduates about the every 
day public questions concerning their lines and everybody’s else 
lines and it seemed to be a foreign question to them—as though 
they had never given it any thought and had not heard much 
about it. What have they been doing all these years in college? 

We met a man a short time ago who had graduated from 
college so long ago that he now has a son taller than he is. He 
is a man of good sound judgment and good business ability. We 
thought that he would have good ripe judgment on the worth 
of a college education for practical u*e in the every day battle 
of life. We asked him what his college education had done 
for him. He hesitated, gave the question thought and then re¬ 
plied : 4 'It gave me a lot of theories.” Then he said: 4 ‘The 

best thing I got out of college was my wife.” To be sure that 
was important and a mighty big thing in a man’s life. It 
probably was worth the money and time spent, and it might 
be this woman, had she not gone to college would not have got¬ 
ten this good man. So it made it worth while for her also. 

But should not this matured college graduate be able to 
give the college more credit for his success in life? Should he 
not be able to look back on his education and see outstanding 
knowledge that had been of great help to him in every day 
battle of life. 

We have today high school and college graduates galore 
who know little about the big questions of the day—questions 
that will determine the success or failure of the future of this 
nation. 

How many high school and college graduates know how 
to intelligently vote next November for the best interests of the 
country—whether or not this is to be a government of law or 
a government of men, whether or not a government of the 
people or government by official authority. 

Our political structure is built with political ideals and 
ideas. Has education furnished the right ideals and ideas mak¬ 
ing us capable to choose the good from the bad? If it has not 
have we the education that we should have. 

In a late ‘‘Today” magazine there is an article headed, 
“Shall w'e keep our Colleges.” The writer, one of the professors, 
says “Yes, keep them but change the manner of instructions. 
Get down to fundamentals and give the young people something 
of vital importance which will help them through life to decide 
some of these important questions.” 
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Is there now enough learning in this country to write as 
good or better Declaration of Independence and a better Consti¬ 
tution than our forefathers wrote? They were educated both 
in schools of higher learning and the school of hard knocks. They 
had a mighty sight of common sense and good judgment and 
they know history. They knew where the other forms of gov¬ 
ernment had failed to protect the individual and their object 
was to give everybody an equal chance in the race of life. We 
now have the form of government, but have we the people who 
know enough and have honesty enough to maintain it? 


July 1936 

Monday’s papers are full of auto accidents and the papers 
are making an awful effort to stop the slaughter and blaming 
it on every thing but the real cause. George Seldes has written 
a book called “Freedom of the Press” wherein he tells how the 
press is sold “body and breeches” to the advertising big in¬ 
terests. He says they are owned and controlled by the powers 
of advertising—Bad medicine, The Public Utilities, Oil, Big 
Business—they all pay big sums of money for advertising with 
the understanding that they are not to print anything that 
would be detrimental to their interests and at times should have 
favorable articles in the interest of their business. It is known 
at the time that Mayor Youkey of Crown Point had his fight 
with the public utilities he had to go to outside papers to get 
things printed in his interest. 


WORTH CONSIDERING 

There is talk abroad in the land, especially with the auto¬ 
mobile clubs, for less tax on gasoline and auto license. It is the 
fairest tax we ever had, for we are getting what we are pay¬ 
ing for—good roads. That is what all auto drivers want. We 
are getting good roads in abundance so let’s give the State 
Highway Commission more to do to spend the vast amount of 
money that they are getting. Right now our county council is 
being asked for over $100,000 to build bridges in the county. 
Give the State Commission the whole road business. Let them 
build all the bridges and keep up all the county roads; they 
have the machinery and the engineering force. We will then be 
cutting out a lot of county expense and we believe it can be done 
cheaper and better than it is now done. There is talk of con¬ 
solidating in townships and counties and we believe here is a good 
place to begin. 
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DO NEWSPAPERS GIVE US THE TRUTH OR IS IT 

PROPAGANDA? 

If you spend your time reading newspapers for information 
have you not the right to expect facts—the truth of what they 
are conveying to you? You have a right to expect it. But in a 
majority of cases you are getting a lot of propaganda—paid 
for by selfish, devilish interests whose only interest is to fool 
the public so that they can make big money out of it. 

According to a book written by George Seldes called, “Free¬ 
dom of the Press’ 1 —and I believe he is telling the truth and 
knows w T hat he is talking about—for example here is what he 
says about the press in war time: (This was brought out by a 
congressional investigation in February, 1917.) 

“In March, 1915, the J. P. Morgan interests, the steel, ship¬ 
building and powder interests and the subsidiary organizations 
got together twelve men high up in the newspaper world and 
employed them to select the most influential newspapers in the 
United States and a sufficient number of them to control gen¬ 
erally the policy of the daily press of the United States. Those 
twelve men worked the problem out by selecting 179 newspapers, 
and then began, by an elimination process, to retain only those 
necessary for the purpose of controlling the general policy of the 
daily press throughout the country. They found it was only 
necessary to purchase the policy, national and international, of 
these papers. An agreement was reached: The policy of the 
papers were bought, to be paid for by the month; an editor was 
furnished for each paper to properly supervise and edit in¬ 
formation regarding the question of preparedness, militarism, 
financial policies and other things of national and international 
nature considered vital in the interests of the purchasers.” 

The contract is in existence at the present time and it ac¬ 
counts for the news columns of the daily papers of the country 
being filled with all sorts of preparedness arguments and mis¬ 
representations of the present condition of the United States, 
army and navy, and the possibility and probability of the United 
States being attacked by foreign foes. 

This policy includes the suppression of everything in opposi¬ 
tion to the wishes of the interests served. 

The effectiveness of this scheme has been exclusively dem¬ 
onstrated by the character of the stuff carried by the daily press 
since March 1915. They have resorted to anything necessary 
to commercialize public sentiment and to stand by congress in 
making extravagant and wasteful appropriations under the 
false pretense that it is necessary. This stock argument is that 
it is “Patriotism.” They are playing on every prejudice and pas¬ 
sion of the American people. What fools we mortals are! 
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MORE ABOUT THE FARM 

Editor: Will you allow me to take some exceptions to your 
editorial in last week’s Calumet Weekly News on “The Real 
Farm Tragedy"? We will take the article and comment as we 
proceed. “The Farmer today gets no more for his products and 
is forced to spend more to live.” Not only to live but when he 
buys his farm machinery from the protected industries and 
made by organized labor he has to pay double for that. 

“Many of the markets at home and abroad have been lost 
to him by the manipulation of the New Dealers." The Ameri¬ 
can farmer’s market was not lost by the manipulations of the 
New Dealers, it was lost principally by the Republican party’s 
high protective tariff which caused the foreign countries to re¬ 
taliate against us—shutting out our foreign markets right after 
the World War. 

“The real tragedy of the American farmer is his failure to 
remain in his world .... He was the only member of society who 
could subsist at home without regard for the economic laws which 
applied to all others." What do you mean? That the farmer 
should go back to weaving his own cloth, spinning the yam and 
knitting his socks and mittens? The farmer is a big buyer and 
what would the other fellows who are now making those things 
which the farmers formerly made do? Are you going to stop 
the wheels of progress and go back one hundred years when 
you were children in a small city? The town people kept a cow 
and some pigs in order to have their own milk and raise their 
meat. But it was better that the cows and pigs be kept out 
in the country and that the farmer exchange this product for 
the other fellow’s product. It was better if it could have been 
done fairly. 

“But today the farmer has abandoned his homespun 
character and has attempted to become a part of the business 
and industrial world in which he does not fit." Good heavens! 
Mr. Editor, you do not mean to think that the farmer is not 
part of the business and industrial world “in which he does 
not fit”? He is the biggest part of the business and industrial 
world of this United States. There is more work, capital and 
brains employed in this farm business than in any other line 
of business of this country. I would like to know why we do 
not fit. The farmer in the last ten years has furnished the 
bulk of the progressive ideas, and if Alf Landon is elected presi¬ 
dent you can give the farmers credit for it. This whole new 
movement of the Republican party sprung from the “Grass 
Roots." 

“He has abandoned his real character in an attempt to 
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become an important factor in a new world / 9 He is not attempt¬ 
ing to become an important factor. He is now, and always has 
been. He was the fellow who always raised an abundance of 
products to supply home demands and sold enough abroad to 
bring a big balance of trade in our favor. This furnished 
capital to start up other industries. Whenever the farmers* 
products went on the market money came out of its hiding and 
business was good. 

* 4 Unfortunately the farmer has sacrificed most of his in¬ 
dependence. He has sent his boys to agricultural college, etc.** 
Does education sacrifice one’s independence? The farmers are 
getting educated and they are not like he peasants of Europe. 
They know what is right and just and they are going to have 
it. I do not know of any farmers that “plowed up the kitchen 
garden and tore down the chicken coops.” They are work¬ 
ing a darned sight more in the gardens than city people who 
might have a garden. There is not one-tenth as many farmers 
going to the movies as there are city people, although they have 
just as good a right to do it. As to burning up the roads with 
autos, they are all doing it and the farmer has just as good a 
right as anybody. You can’t have progress and have every¬ 
body enjoying it but the farmer and he sit back and remain 
stationary. If the world moves the farmer is going to move 
with it. 

There is not so much difference as you seem to believe. 
Human nature is about the same whether it is in the country 
or city and it takes the new blood from the country entering 
into the business of the city to keep it going. Another thing if 
you, Editor, had your way all the young people would leave 
the farms, and when the old ones died off what would you do 
then? 

Instead of denying the farmer the comforts and luxuries of 
the present time, let’s all go to work and produce and put the 
product on the market as cheaply as the farmer does. Then 
all will have a plenty—and we will have prosperity. But don’t 
ask the farmer to withdraw from the world of business. It would 
be hard on you. 


AUTO ACCIDENTS 

Down in New York state they are making a thorough in¬ 
vestigation of auto accidents. There has been 79,592 in which 
2,917 people were killed and 101,870 were injured. With all 
their investigation they find the drunken driver is the greatest 
menace. We all know that, but tell me why Hammond and 
about every other berg, who are making a desperate effort to 
lessen auto accidents, do not mention the drunken driver. 
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FREEDOM OF THE PRESS 


What a wonderful thing this “Freedom of the Press" is 
that they can print what they w T ant to especially if it is paid 
for by good advertisers who pay good money to “bamboosel’’ the 
public. On one page of the Chicago Tribune are two articles. 
One an advertisement showing the freedom of the press, “Lucky 
for you it is a light smoke for your throat’s sake. It pays to 
guard your throat against irritation, against coughs. Reach 
for a Lucky," “It’s toasted." Yes, and all that rot is humbug. 

On top of another page is a big heading, “Not whiskey, but 
lack of food is drinker’s peril." The article goes on to say, “The 
trouble is they take a drink or two before breakfast and then 
do not feel hungry so they do not eat. There were 75 alcoholic 
patients with whiskey paralysis which affects the arms and legs, 
several had insanity, delusions, loss of memory, and confusion of 
thinking. They were cured by giving them some good whole¬ 
some food such as eggs, milk, beefsteak, orange juice, etc." 

The treatment took from two weeks to four months. It 
seems that if you eat plenty of nutritious food with the whiskey 
it won’t paralyze you so bad. But if we can understand English 
it has not made out its case that whiskey is of any particular 
benefit to human system. But it has shown that good whole¬ 
some food is so good as to overcome the bad effects of whiskey. 
And if drinking whiskey destroys the appetite for good food 
and whiskey without good food causes paralysis and insanity; 
any but a fool would quit drinking whiskey. But our big papers 
have “freedom of the press" and if they are paid enough they 
will publish those things. 


THE FARM PROBLEM IS THE TARIFF PROBLEM 

It must be somewhat of a surprise to some of those fellows 
that did not consider the farmer was worth considering, when 
the republican party years ago was so much interested in pro¬ 
moting the interests of American industry, agriculture was never 
considered until trade relations got out of balance and brought 
on the panic. Some days ago the Chicago Tribune had a cartoon 
representing a banquet of business men, bankers, manufacturers, 
labor, industry and middlemen. 4 And the poor farmer was 
bringing on the food and he says, “I furnish it all." That was 
before—now the farmer is seated at the table and Mr. Landon 
and Mr. Roosevelt are waiting on the farmer. Mr. Landon says, 
“I can highly recommend this." Mr. Roosevelt with a big arm¬ 
ful says, “Won’t you try some of thist" Nothing is too good 
for him now. He can have anything he wants; and from all 
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the offerings he is getting he should be able to pick out some¬ 
thing that would be of permanent benefit. The Democratic 
tripple A is only a makeshift trying to make a right out of two 
wrongs. The farm question is the tariff question and it seems 
the American people are bound to have a protective tariff and 
the tariff does not protect the farmer, when we have a surplus 
—and we generally have and will have in the future when we 
have a favorable season. So something has got to be done to 
keep that surplus from breaking down the home price so that 
the price of the farm products is corresponding to the price of 
other products. We do not want control of supply for that is 
dangerous. We want control of price. Of all the schemes put up 
yet the McNary-Haugen bill was the most just and reasonable 
and it w-as passed twice by a non-partisan vote in Congress only 
to be twice vetoed by a Republican president. 

The big fight at the Kansas City Republican convention in 
1928 by the farmers was for Lowden and the McNary-Haugen 
bill. The farmers lost both the plank and Lowden. Then some 
of the leading farmers went to the Democratic convention at 
Houston where they promised them what they wanted. But it 
was another thing to get the idea into law as the House turned 
the bill down. When Roosevelt was a candidate for president 
he agreed to what the farmers wanted but when the brain trust 
got in their work they gave them the triple A which was not 
w hat the best thought of men like George N. Peek and ex-gov¬ 
ernor Lowden w T anted. The last national Farm Bureau meeting 
went on record as favoring the AAA as a permanent policy. Peek 
and Low’den are two of the best informed men in the interest 
of Agriculture w r e have here in the United States. Low’den is 
advising w’ith them and they both are supporting Landon and 
Landon w*as the choice of the farm belt and is governor of a farm 
State so my best judgment tells me to support Landon in the 
interest of the farmer as well as the general interest of this 
United States. 


“BACK TO THE LAND” 

Henry Ford of auto fame has been advocating “Back to 
the Land.” Workmen in the city factories should get out in the 
country and have an acre or more of land to build their home 
on and have a garden and some hens to lay the eggs for the 
family and if they had enough land let them keep a cow for the 
family milk. The president’s wife has been promoting some¬ 
thing of the kind. The idea is generally in the air. They find 
an apartment in a flat is very fine and comfortable when wages 
are good and plenty of money; but when the mills close down 
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and no job is to be had they begin to turn their eyes to mother 
earth—where all good things come from—for a place where 
they can exist, even if it is only an acre of ground and a small 
home. The five day week and the six hour day in the factory 
will give the workmen plenty of time to fix up their home, grow 
their vegetables, and have a flower garden in the front yard 
which would be much better to thus use their spare time tnan 
what most of them do about town. At least that seems to be 
the idea of Y. A. Place, real estate agent at Crown Point, and 
a bunch of business men at Gary, who have secured a big tract 
of land east of Merrillville on the Lincoln highway and are divid¬ 
ing it up into acre tracts or more as people want. Mr. Place 
seems to have the lead so far, as he has sold a good many 
tracts. Some houses are built and more are under construction. 
The Gary people call theirs 4 ‘The Green Acres.” The tract lies 
east of Mr. Place’s on both sides of the Lincoln highway and 
extends south to the new Lincoln highway and the second cross 
road east of Merrillville, running north and south, divides their 
tract. So they have road frontage galore. They are making 
some sales, but not so many buildings are up. They are just 
getting it under way. Have an office built and are anxious to 
do business. 

They have enough land to make a large town if they can 
induce people to settle on it. Even if they do give them an 
acre or two apiece. At first blush we would think Ross Town¬ 
ship w T as getting showers of blessings, attracting so many people 
here, but these families are going to have children to educate 
and the children are going to out-balance the wealth or taxable 
property that these people bring into the township. Therefore will 
it be a benefit or a detriment to have this increase of popula¬ 
tion with their small amount of taxable property? Merrillville’s 
increased population from the mills of Gary and Independence 
hill, who are mill w r orkers, have increased our school popula¬ 
tion so much that w r e have had to increase our school accommo¬ 
dations and right now we are crowded and have got to build 
more. And if Mr. Place and “Green Acres” bring in a lot 
more children without bringing in a corresponding amount of 
taxable property where will we be at? We think Ross Town¬ 
ship had better be in favor of the Farm Bureau proposition of 
a lump sum collected by the state for educational purposes and 
distributed to the different schools according to the amount of 
scholars. That should give each child in the State an equal op¬ 
portunity for an education whether they lived in the city or 
country or whether they lived in northern Indiana or southern 
Indiana. Then if Gary wanted to send their children to Ross 
township to be educated they w’ould help pay for it. 
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WHY THE LANDSLIDE FOR ROOSEVELT! 

There must be some reason for the big vote cast for Presi¬ 
dent Roosevelt. The one big reason is everything is going bet¬ 
ter than when he took office—whether or not his administration 
should have the credit for it. Farm prices are better and many 
farmers give Roosevelt credit for it. Labor as a whole feels 
the president is trying to do the right thing by them so he had 
many friends, and his opposition did not seem to cut as big a 
swath as was expected. A1 Smith, Father Coughlin, etc., etc., 
did not deliver the vote when it came to a show down. But 
one of the main reasons goes a way back. 

Labor and the farmers have been with the Republican 
party supporting protection and prosperity. Protect our manu¬ 
facturers from the competition of Europe and they would give 
labor high wages and make a home market for the farmer's 
crops at a high price. Vote for protection and prosperity. “A 
full dinner pail.” “Don't have to compete with the pauper 
Labor of Europe.” You make us rich and we will divide with 
the rest of you. What was the results! A few got immensely 
rich. “The great wealth of the country got into the hands of 
a few.” It was protection and prosperity for the few at the 
expense of the many. Instead of keeping business on an even 
keel making it possible for the different interests to trade with 
one another every thing got out of balance and we busted wide 
open with the machine in a wreck and stuck in the mud. About 
that time we had an election and they did not like the kind of 
“prosperity” we were having and so they selected a different 
manager who went to work with energy and determination to 
get things going again. He was a real boss and told them w T hat 
to do and they did it at his command. One thing w r as to furnish 
plenty of grease to apply on this broken down machine and they 
have applied it on every crank and bearing until they got her 
going on second and the captain who has just lately been re¬ 
hired for w r hat he has done says he will soon have her running 
on high. Through the twelve years of Harding's, Coolidge's and 
Hoover's administrations they lived on the reputation of the 
G. O. P. and we had the Tea Pot dome in Harding’s term and 
both Coolidge and Hoover vetoed the McNary-Hougen bill 
after it had passed Congress by a big majority. Coolidge saying 
it was unconstitutional because it was class legislation. For the 
same reason the protective tariff was unconstitutional. Any¬ 
thing a certain class wanted was constitutional but what the 
other fellows w r anted was not. And the other fellow (The 
farmers and labor) could not see where they were getting the 
great blessing out of this “protection” so they are voting for 
Roosevelt. 
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WHEN WILL SELFISHNESS END? 


People formerly went out in the world and went to work 
at something. When they thought they could do better at some¬ 
thing else they went to work at that. Each was a guide unto 
themselves and each worked out their own salvation and stood 
on his own feet. Now it is organization, co-operation and de¬ 
termination to scheme for betterment for each separate interest 
whether or not it is fair and just for the people as a whole. In 
the first place “Big Business” went before Congress and got 
laws passed giving them the advantage over the rest of the 
people. I>abor, seeing they were making immense fortunes de¬ 
manded more wages. That caused the price of manufactured 
products to be high in price and then the farmer wanted more 
for his product. Right now, today, this condition of things seem 
to be worse than usual. Only the big interests seem to be taking 
to cover and wondering what will come next. They have acted 
the hog and grabbed off too much and labor has found its power 
in the vote and begin to realize its strength and they are going 
to demand about all that they can think of for labor and we 
wonder if they won’t be going beyond reason and common sense. 
We have talked about the tyranny of capital, but deliver us 
from the tyranny of labor, if they mass their power and use 
it. 

Our idea is with the mass of ignorant voters and the crime 
record of many of the leaders of the labor organizations. We 
have reason to doubt their capacity for honest constructive 
business that will bring good results in this country. 

The seaman’s strike is on, tying up trade and commerce and 
causing the loss of millions of dollars to innocent people that 
have no connection with the strike. We have the walkout strike, 
the sit-down strike, the lay-down strike, the folded arm strike and 
several other kind of strikes. Even the corn huskers went on a 
strike—they were paid 7 cents a bushel for husking corn and they 
wanted 8 cents. The farmer bought a corn husking machine and 
told the strikers he did not need them. Last week the National 
American Farm Bureau met at Pasadena, California, and they 
propose to use every effort found necessary to maintain price 
levels of farm products in line with the American standard of 
wages and living to assure agriculture its rightful share of nation¬ 
al income. Here we go, up, up, up! Workers demand that they be 
kept up with the rest. When is it going to end? Probably when we 
get it built up high enough it will all fall in a heap and have 
another what they call a “Depression.” 

It could be named very properly, the fool’s mistakes. Nature 
has so blessed this country with wealth of lands and mines that 
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it will stand lots of abuse by the people that live in it, but there 
must be a limit to their “damphoolishness” and show a little 
common sense or we can wreck the best country on earth. 


WHERE ARE WE GOING FROM HERE? 

If I were president of the United States, governor of a 
state or mayor of a city, my first determination would be to 
protect life and property and give everyone an equal chance in 
the race of life. That would mean that no big corporation could 
bulldoze the workmen nor could the workmen bulldoze the cor¬ 
porations. 

We should have law and order and w T hen our government 
cannot sustain that, we have a government of mobs. The Le¬ 
gion demanded the bonus and they got it by bulldozing Congress. 
The hungry march on the capital—take possession and say they 
are going to stay there until they get what they want. 

At the South Bend Bendix plant they sat down—going to 
stay there until they get what they want. 

At the Midland Steel Products plant in Detroit is another 
“set down” strike. They have taken in food and bedding and 
are going to stay there. 1200 of them are running things to suit 
themselves and intend to continue until they get their demands 
satisfied. 

Dock workers and seamen are on a strike holding up com¬ 
merce and traffic. We will let no one starve but we will let 
everybody strike. Is this government or mob rule? 

I say this government cannot be run for long that way. We 
must have law and order. If we do not have it in the long run 
it will be harder on the working-man than anybody else. Con¬ 
ditions in more ways than one are getting bad and still the mass 
of American people don’t seem to care. Full growm men and 
women will meet in their organizations and twaddle around 
about something that does not amount to much and let the 
country go on the rocks. We talk about the good qualities of 
our fore-fathers. Had they had no more courage and deter¬ 
mination than w r e have we w r ould have been there long ago. 


December 1936 
POLITICS 

The curse of good, honest, just government is rotten politics. 
The cause of rotten politics is the lazy, cowardly, indifferent 
attitude of the so-called good citizen. 

If the so-called good citizen thinks this statement is w rong, 
prove it through the pages of the Calumet Weekly New T s. 
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ARTHUR BRISBANE 


Arthur Brisbane is dead. One that was as well known round 
the world as any man of late years. He not only had an active 
mind, he also had an active body. Time to him was valuable and 
he made the best possible use of it. He was ever on the move 
and made good use of his observations and information. He 
conveyed that to the public in a forceable, direct manner that 
everyone could understand. He had the characteristics of all 
great men: ambition, determination and a stick-to-it-ness that 
always brings success to those who possess these qualities. Not 
going outside of the United States of America w T e have Wash¬ 
ington, Lincoln, Beecher, Burbank, Edison, Brisbane, Ford, and 
many others that left their mark in the world through sheer 
pluck and energy. They were not asking for a five day week 
and a six hour day. They were interested in what they were 
doing and time w as too short to do w hat they wanted to do. They 
could think of more things to do than thev^ had time for. They 
are the men that move the world in the right direction. They 
are not asking the government to take care of them but are 
able to take care of themselves and give an abundance to the 
rest of humanity and still there is not everything done that 
needs to be done. The harvest is ripe for more workers. These 
young men and women that are looking out on the world and 
saying there is nothing left for me to do are blind to their oppor¬ 
tunity and have not the vision that is necessary to accomplish 
big things. 

In every field of life there is a crying demand for a Moses 
to lead us out of the wilderness. Especially in religion and 
politics. Wake up young people and tackle the job. It is not 
that the young people have nothing to do, the job is so big 
that they have not the courage to even make an attempt. 

We have talked to young college graduates w r ho were at 
a loss to know' what to do on the subject of better government 
and cleaner public conditions so as to give everybody an equal 
chance in the race of life. Urge upon them the necessity of an 
active participation in public affairs, both religions and political. 
But it does not seem to appeal to them. They are looking for 
someone to give them something to do rather than to go out in 
the world and create a job for themselves. If they are going 
to be a hireling all their lives they will never make a Washing¬ 
ton, Lincoln, Beecher, Burbank, Edison, Brisbane or Ford. The 
road ahead is not going to reach a height without courage and 
determination. Some one and many a one has got to have 
these qualities if we are going to maintain our present form of 
government. 
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RECALL POTTAWATOMIE TRAIL DAYS AT OLD-TIMERS' 

REUNION 


With several among them friends for more than half a 
century, 21 Lake county “boys and girls" held an old-fashioned 
“way back when" gathering in the home of Dr. F. A. Malmstone, 
Griffith physician and surgeon, yesterday afternoon. 

Sam B. Woods, father of Mrs. Malmstone, was guest of 
honor and the occasion was the 81st birthday of the widely 
known Lake county agriculturist and civic leader, whose father 
filed on land near Gary just a century ago in March of this 
year. 

That farm is still the property of the man who added a 
year to being an octogenarian yesterday. 

Remember “Planned Journey" 

Among those present to extend their best wishes to Mr. 
Woods and to meet friends of long standing again, were men 
and women who have left their mark on every phase of the 
county’s history and development. 

They were men and women who remember when one “plan¬ 
ned a journey" to Michigan City—and treked over the Pot¬ 
tawatomie trail. 

They knew a stretch of dunes and wastelands that now is 
Gary. 

Indians w T ere no novelty to them and hardships of pioneers 
in a “prairie" state are among their keenest memories. 

These memories were exchanged, informally. 

Honors of being the stripling at the party went to Rev. J. 
U. Leasonby of Gary—who perforce had to admit that he has 
only seen the sunrises and sunsets of 73 short years. 

The “debutante" of the day was Mrs. H. F. Kaske, R. 1, 
Hammond, only 71 years old, while the recognition as the oldest 
person attending was accorded to William G. Woods, age 85, 
a brother of Sam B. Woods. 

Live Total of 1,650 Years 

The hour of reminiscence centered mostly about the “birth¬ 
day dinner" table, with short talks by several of the guests in 
offering felicitations to Mr. Woods. 

Preceding the dinner, “Praise Be To the Lord From Whom 
All Blessing Flow," was sung, and Rev. Leasonby offered a 
prayer and thanks. These were the only formal touches. 

The spirit of the get-together was that when a group has 
lived exactly 1,650 total years, an average age of 78 years, 208 
days—there is plenty to talk about without introducing the 
possible tedium of prepared addresses. 
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And this group found there was sufficient for several hours 
of pleasant conversation. 

For instance three of the group recalled that they had voted 
for the same president—once. 

It was for James A. Garfield, and the voters were A. M. 
(Murray) Turner, Hammond; John M. Beckman, also of Ham¬ 
mond, and L. A. Southworth, Griffith. 

Rev. Leasonby recalled that 10 years ago next June, he and 
the guest of honor clasped hands across a stone sunk on the 
Woods farm commemorating that Sam and William Wood’s 
father filed on that land within a few months now of a century 
ago. 

“ There is to be a celebration, a barbecue, that was our pledge 
and we promised each other that neither would die before next 
June," said Rev. Leasonby. 

But—that’s another story! 


January 1937 
LET’S STRIKE! 

I wrote to Henry Wallace, Secretary of Agriculture, in re¬ 
lation to agriculture compared to other industries, claiming the 
price of everything was becoming too high to be healthy. In¬ 
stead of trying to put the price of farm products up in com¬ 
parison with other products, why would it not be more in line 
with good sound business management to bring the other fel¬ 
lows down on an equality. If the farmers got a big crop in 
the future it would be impossible to keep the price of farm crops 
up so that we could do business with the other fellows and we 
would be repeating what we had between 1919 and 1929. I re¬ 
ceived a letter and a lot of printed matter from the Agricultural 
adjustment Administration (A. A. A.) United States Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture. The letter is as follows: 

Mr. Sam B. Woods. 

Griffith, Indiana. 

Dear Mr. Woods: 

Secretary Wallace’s Office referred to us for reply your 
letter of December 27 and the newspaper clipping which you 
enclosed, stating that you believe prices of industrial products 
should be brought down to the level of farm prices and that 
high protective tariffs for keeping prices above those of other 
countries will lead to ruin. 

We found your communication very interesting and appre¬ 
ciate your bringing your views to our attention. Enclosed are 
several publications dealing with agricultural and industrial 
prices and containing Secretary Wallace’s opinions on tariffs and 
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farm imports and exports. We believe you will enjoy reading 
this material. 

W T e are glad to know of your interest in the welfare of the 
American people and appreciate the thought you have given the 
problems confronting the nation. You may be sure that the 
Department of Agriculture is carefully watching changes in the 
agricultural and industrial fields in order to be able to plaa 
effective programs. 

Very truly yours, 

Paul R. Preston, Chief, 
Correspondence Unit, 

Division of Information. 

The printed matter goes into the question at different angles. 

We quote from agricultural conversation: A National Farm 
policy: 

“(1) Safeguard soil against exploitation. 

“(2) Enable agriculture to provide for the family of the 
farmer a living standard comparable to that enjoyed by the 
other three-fourths of the country’s population. 

41 (3) Enable agriculture to contribute its share to the busi¬ 
ness and industry of the nation through possessing an adequate 
and stable farm buying power. 

“(4) Supply the nation with food and fibre in abundance, 
but not in such excess as to penalize the farmer and through him 
the national economy. n 

Now you factory workmen, do you find anything wrong 
with that? If we are to have a regulated economy, we will have 
to regulate the farmers so they won’t produce too much so that 
you fellows cannot buy it too cheap. Of course you want a five- 
day week and a six-hour day, but you are willing to give the 
farmer the privilege of working as long as he wants to. The 
longer the better suits you, for the longer and harder he works 
the cheaper your eats will be. In this thirty-hour week proposi¬ 
tion they have exempted the farmers and the cooks. 

Now what would these thirty-hour fellows do if it were not 
for the farmers and the cooks? To show them what a very 
important part of the population of this United States the farm¬ 
ers and the cooks are, I propose we go on a strike and sit down 
until they confess that they cannot get along without us. And 
if our Governor of the State of Michigan has done—that he 
will feed the strikers while they are on a strike—I propose the 
taxpayers go on a strike. It is time the taxpayers were striking 
We have pleaded in vain for justice and consideration, but they 
can’t understand common sense and reason as well as they do 
brute force. Let’s strike! 
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THE STRIKE 

This country has to be run by law and order. It cannot be 
run by mob rule because the mob has the votes. 

Those strikers sitting down in General Motors plant have 
no more right there than a man in your house who you have 
had. a difference with and cease to employ. He says “I will 
sit down in your house and stay here until you agree to what 
I want." What do you think you would do about it? Throw 
him out if you were able and if you were not, you would get 
the sheriff to do it, and you could get an order from the court 
to do that thing because that fellow had but one vote. But 
when there are many voters the governor of the state and the 
president of the United States are very timid and careful about 
offending many votes. These voters have a right to their opinion 
and they have their vote, but that does not change the law. If 
the law is not to their liking and they have enough votes they 
can elect a representative to the state legislature, or a congress¬ 
man who will change the law to suit them. 

But that law must not conflict with the constitution, which 
is the fundamental law of the land and which says in the pre¬ 
amble, “We the people of the United States in order to form a 
more perfect union, establish justice, insure domestic tran¬ 
quility," etc. How about insuring domestic tranquility in the 
striking business? Following are powers vested in Congress 
(Article 15) “To provide for calling forth the militia to execute 
the laws of the union, suppress insurrection and repel invasion." 

Why do they not call out the militia to suppress insurrection? 
Because the insurrectionists have so many votes back of them. 
It is mob rule instead of a rule of law and order. We are mov¬ 
ing toward no government—brute force. 

In last night’s speech Wm. E. Borah said the people should 
rule on the Supreme court. If they did not like the laws they 
should be changed. But the laws of the land must stand until 
they are changed, and it is the duty of the governor of the 
state and the president of the United States to enforce the laws 
as they are. The president’s stand on the constitution determined 
by the Supreme Court is very similar to Estil, when he was 
prosecutor in regard to the liquor laws. He wanted to satisfy 
the saloon keepers and he proposed to “stretch" the law in 
order to give them what they wanted. 

We either have law enforcement or mob rule. Mob rule does 
not give equal rights to all and it is no government. 

Here again it is about time for people to get interested in 
politics and inform themselves on the questions of the day so 
they can vote intelligently at the next election for a govera- 
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ment that will give each and every one an equal chance in the 
race of life. 


CAPITAL AND LABOR 

There must be a captain to every ship. You can’t have 
a mob running any business. When I was farming I did a lot 
of hard work to find out what manner of farming was best 
adapted to the location, soil, climate and markets. When 1 
decided on producing milk for the town market I studied to 
knew the best breed of cow for that purpose and whether to 
keep up the herd by continually buying cows or by raising 
calves and disposing of the older cows. 

I had to hire help to do the work on the farm and I ex¬ 
pected this help to work in harmony with my plans. I decided 
on certain crops, planted at certain times, cultivated accord¬ 
ing to my ideas of proper cultivation—these crops to be gather¬ 
ed and stored according to my ideas. They were to be mixed 
with commercial feeds and fed to the cows and calves in order 
that they have a balanced ration at the lowest cost for pro¬ 
duction of the best milk. It was a long process and necessitated 
the working together of all if the business was to be successful. 

I could not have some hired man telling me that I should 
have a different breed of cows, or grow’ different crops, or 
that they be fed differently from the way I was feeding them. 

I am writing about farming because I think I know some¬ 
thing of it. In any business there are innumerable details that 
have to be thought out and knit together to make a perfect 
whole, w’hich spells success for the business. 

The head of the United States Steel Corporation, Myron 
C. Taylor, and Sloan and Wm. S. Knudsen, of General Motors 
Corporation, have given much time and study in working out 
in detail the business of the immense plants in order that every¬ 
thing will work together smoothly to a complete finish when 
they can employ thousands of men and women at good wages. 

This idea of John L. Lewis and his followers demanding 
sole bargaining agency with General Motors Corporation is 
absurd. If they got everything they are asking for, inside of 
one year Labor would suffer for it because Labor cannot suc¬ 
ceed unless there is general success. That mob trying to run 
the big corporation w’ould surely make a botch of it. If John L. 
Lewis and his bunch know so much about how to run things, 
why do they not build a big plant and show how it should be 
done? If they have not the money or capital, there is plenty in 
the country that they might obtain if they can prove that they 
possess this superior knowledge on how to do things. 
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Some years ago, on the corner of 6th and Broadway, Gary, 
a fellow was standing in an auto haranguing. A crowd gathered 
and he was telling them that they should own the mills and run 
them; that they did the work and it was their right to own 
and control them. I looked them over and concluded that there 
was not much capital back of that crowd. They looked as if 
they had spent what capital they had for beer and whiskey. 

Some years back a number of us milk producers were not 
satisfied with our share of what the consumers paid for milk. 
We bought out a milk depot in Gary to distribute our own milk. 
We could furnish the money and the milk and we had to hire 
organized union milk wagon drivers for fear of consequences— 
that is having the plant blown up or something else that would 
put a crimp in the delivery. Our main trouble was we could not 
get a manager to successfully run the business and the upshot of 
it all was that the drivers were getting the cream and we 
farmers the skim milk. We quit and got out of it, and that 
is what the Steel Corporation and General Motors are going to 
do if they cannot manage their business with a profit. 

Thousands of people in moderate circumstances have stock 
in General Motors, United States Steel and other large indus¬ 
tries, and are depending on the income from this stock for a 
livelihood. Labor cannot hog the whole thing. We must have 
right and justice all around. 

Under Lewis Labor is beginning to find its strength. He 
knows politics and politics gave Roosevelt the majority of the 
votes. Labor now is like the big interests were when they paid 
the campaign fund. They want their money’s worth. 

Under the Republican administration the big interests acted 
the hog and threw the country into a depression. Now labor 
thinks they are in the saddle and they are going to ride a willing 
horse to death with the support of the Democratic administra¬ 
tion. 

It really is too bad that in this glorious country of ours we 
do not have enough common sense to be fair, just and honest 
enough to give everybody an equal share of the world's goods 
so we could have a plenty and prosperity. 


February 1937 
“ON OUR WAY” 

Roosevelt seems to be “on our way” to be the big boss of 
the whole business. Our honorable Mr. William Schulte, con¬ 
gressman from the first district of Indiana prided himself dur¬ 
ing the former session of Congress that he was following the 
President. That is, he was doing the will of the President like 
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the majority of the members of Congress. When Mr. Roosevelt 
had some “must” legislation to be passed it was adopted just 
as he dictated. But when it came to the Supreme Court they 
used their own judgment and decided that many of Mr. Roose¬ 
velt’s “must” laws were not constitutional. They did not ac¬ 
cord with the fundamental law of the land—the constitution of 
the United States, and therefore could not operate. Mr. Roose¬ 
velt is very ambitious and wants things to go just as he wants it 
and if the court does not decide his way he will have to have 
a new court that will decide for him. So he proposes that Con¬ 
gress allow him to increase the number of the Supreme Court 
justices from nine to fifteen. He knows that he can appoint six 
new members who will be agreeable to his way of doing things 
and that he will be in sole control as boss or dictator. 

The whole plan and purpose of our government was to keep 
away from this very thing. We are supposed, under our con¬ 
stitution, to have three separate and distinct divisions of govern¬ 
ment, each of which acts as a check or balance to the others. But 
Mr. Roosevelt is just like any other man itching after power. 
He does not like laws interfering with his plans. He claims that 
he has the power “by the mandate of the people.” That means 
we suppose, that because he got such a large majority of the 
votes the people have confidence in him and are willing to let 
him run the whole show. But who are the people who elected 
him? Huey Long’s followers, Townsend’s $200.00 per month 
for all over sixty-five followers and Father Coughlin, who was 
going to lead ten million voters to vote for Lemke, and in the 
end they mostly voted for Roosevelt. The whole caboodle want 
to get something for nothing. This is a mighty dangerous con¬ 
dition for a democratic government. 

“In a democratic government demagogues obtain ascend¬ 
ency by catering to the vote of the incompetent and ignorant. 
To do this they penalize and ultimately destroy the competent 
and thrifty upon whom the incompetent must depend.” 

I am not saying that we have not had wrongs before where 
a few got the greater part of the wealth of the country in their 
hands by unfair means. But tw r o wrongs do not make a right. 
We are in a position now where labor is getting big wages, but 
will not be satisfied until they are allowed to run the other fel¬ 
low’s business. Everybody expects big pay for little work and 
some of them w^ant the pay for no work at all. The people who 
are trying to carry on any kind of a business at all are being 
taxed beyond endurance. The majority of the people do not 
seem to be concerned about the situation. In fact they do not 
care. Most people are too lazy to make an effort to understand 
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the situation. I was talking to a man the other day and asked 
him for his opinion on a vital issue of the day and his only re¬ 
sponse was, “I don't know”; and from his attitude I gathered 
that he cared less. Why should he bother himself about those 
things? It was really beneath his idea of a gentleman to bother 
about such things. Some one else could take care of that. And 
you may be sure that some one else will take care of that if you 
do not—probably to you or your children’s sorrow. 

This is the month of February, the month in which Wash¬ 
ington and Lincoln were born. Washington made this country 
free and Lincoln kept it free. And now, when a great danger is 
approaching and the safety of our government is threatened, 
many can sleep right through it all and never be disturbed 
until it is too late. But, for our own lack of interest now and 
lack of action, our liberties will be lost; and to regain them we 
will have to have war and bloodshed. Most people have got 
to be struck by lightning before they wake up. And then the 
damage is done. This country does not run itself. It is a 
government of the people and if a majority want something that 
is not practical, and will not work, this democratic government 
will have proved itself to be a failure. 

William Wirt, of Gary, is a good manager of schools and a 
very capable student of public affairs. He is very much con¬ 
cerned in the present situation over the lack of true knowledge 
in regard to our public affairs. He is a thorough believer in 
teaching in our schools the science of government so that the 
coming citizens will be interested in the welfare of their country 
and be capable of voting and managing our country intelligent¬ 
ly. We should select officials for our different public positions 
who are educated and capable of holding the office to which they 
aspire rather than some “back slapper” whose only qualifica¬ 
tion is his ability to gather the votes of the ignorant masses. 


RUGGED INDIVIDUALISM 

A friend of mine was interested in last week’s article “Al¬ 
ways With Us” where we raised the question of the incom¬ 
petent being # in the majority. He gave me the article written on 
the above subject which sustains my idea. The article is a Con¬ 
vocation address delivered at Colgate university by its president, 
George B. Cutten on September 20, 1934. The article follows: 

“I believe in rugged individualism and the ruggeder and 
the more individualistic the more I believe in it, and I’ll tell you 
why! The rugged individualist is the only one who has any¬ 
thing to contribute to the flock. He is a rare bird and nothing 
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should be done to suppress or to discourage him. You know 
phosphorous was not lying around loose when most people were 
thought of, and adipose tissue even in these times is more abun¬ 
dant than gray matter. 

“But that is not the only reason for my belief. There is 
an experiment which proves that I am right, and an experiment 
of such length and breadth that its results cannot be questioned. 
For something over a million years,—biologists are not certain 
of the initial date,—old mother nature has been experimenting, 
and has come to the undoubted conclusion that rugged individual¬ 
ism is the most successful brand of biped and that the rugged 
individualist is w^orth saving. She is very careful of those who 
lift and very careless of those who lean. When nature has de¬ 
cided that an individual is a confirmed leaner, she hurries to get 
rid of him forthwith lest he should contaminate the race which 
she is so carefully trying to develop. 

“When an ignoramous starts to monkey with an experi¬ 
ment he is very likely to juggle the wrong test tubes. Not being 
very strong mentally w*e thought we knew, and that nature w^as 
obfuscated. She was unkind, cruel, unchristian, and we’d show 
her. We have! We’ve taken better care of the idiot than we 
have of the genius, we have coddled the moron and starved the 
intelligent. Those wdth the divine spark we’ve neglected, while 
w r e lavished money and training upon the pinheads. Modern 
medicine and modern philanthropy coupled w r ith a maudlin and 
irrational sympathy have turned back the clock and started the 
race on the return journey. 

“We thought we were kind, but, of course, we were only 
stupid and petty. We saved a minute part of present suffering 
to propagate a vast amount of future desolation and woe. We 
have saved the feeble minded that we may increase his kind as 
the sands of the sea; w r e have saved the insane that w r e might 
have more insane; w r e have taken care of the indigent that we 
might have more indigent of whom to take care. 

“If w r e are to permit modem medicine and modern philan¬ 
thropy to keep the unfit then vre must insist that these unfit 
shall not be permitted to pollute the racial stream. Nature never 
intended to be unkind to the individual, but the only sure way 
of protecting the race from the debilitating effects of the unfit 
was to get rid of him. Perhaps we can continue the benefits of 
weak ideals, but if not, let’s follow the sure way of mother nature. 
If we are to save the race and still retain the unfit, the broad¬ 
est application of sterilization should be introduced. We have 
some responsibility for posterity and we should be kind in the 
large rather than in the small. 
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DOES LEWIS WANT TO BE PRESIDENT? 

March 1937 

‘ 4 Peace on earth and good will to men.” “Do unto others 
as you would have them do unto you.” “Love is the fulfilling 
of the law.” 

Most of the civilized countries of the world are spending 
more money for machinery to kill one another than was ever 
known before. 

There are more strikes in this country than was ever known 
before. Where is your Christianity? 

John L. Lewis can kick up more disorder and hatred than 
all the preachers can bring about love and kindness. 

Who is this John L. Lewis who is cutting such a swath here 
in this United States of America? He is 57 years old, six feet 
tall and weighs 230 pounds, but carries very little flesh. He is 
hard, straight, broad and very active. He has good health, 
plenty of endurance, determination and bull-dog tenacity. He 
seems to think he knows what he is doing and many others seem 
to be of the same opinion! 

Lewis is a powerful speaker and somewhat of an orator with 
power in his voice. In many respects an exceptional man and in 
others very ordinary. He is an exminer who has risen from the 
ranks by force of sheer character and ability, who can use the 
modern ballyhoo and work a shrewd political game. 

In him labor has found a powerful leader who they feel sure 
is going to lead them out of the wilderness. But the question 
is—do he and his followers know enough to handle this im¬ 
mense business of labor without over doing it? The big in¬ 
terests over did it and took too much of the w’ealth of the country 
to themselves and this brought on the panic, got everything out 
of balance so we could not keep business going. Labor now feel¬ 
ing its strength in a bad way is very apt to do the same thing. 
They will not consider facts and common sense. There is a limit 
to everything. The manufacturer or railroads do not care how 
much they pay for labor just so they can pass the cost on to the 
last buyer, but they know there is a limit to that. 

The New’ Deal is going to put the price of the farmer’s prod- 
ducts upon an equality with other products so it is going to be a 
race for the moon. Everybody’s price going up and it won’t be 
long before we are in mighty good shape to take another big tum¬ 
ble. We are afraid that John L. Lewis and the rest of them are not 
looking very far ahead. If they are not careful they will find that 
he is only leading them to destruction. Labor can only get its share 
in the long run of general prosperity. If through their greed and 
ignorance they overdo the thing they will be the first to reap the 
consequence of their folly. 
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John L. Lewis is ambitious. He proposes to lead labor and 
curb capital. If the j>eople are willing he would not object to 
doing it from the white house in Washington. But he lacks a 
good many essential qualities that are required to make him a 
good president of these United States. 


REASONS FOR THE CURRENT LABOR AGITATION 

March 1937 

There is a reason for the strenuous demands now being 
made by labor. It did not just happen. There is a chain of 
events that led up to the present conditions. The Republican 
organization was originally for the purpose of preventing the 
extension of slavery. It was called the Free Soil Movement. 

After the civil war the slavery question was, of course 
settled but other questions of national importance came up. One 
of these was the protective tariff for American industries. That 
is—put a duty on foreign products shipped into this country so 
the American producer could charge more for his product than 
he otherwise could if he had to compete with foreign production. 
There were conflicting opinions in regard to the justice of this 
protective tariff within the membership of the Republican party. 
It was a long bitter fight. Through the promises of the protec¬ 
tionists, that if given protection so they could charge more for 
their goods, they would pay better w'ages to their workers, the 
protectionists won control of the party. Their campaign cry 
was, “A full dinner pail.” “The American workman do«s not 
have to compete with the pauper labor of Europe.” “The Ameri¬ 
can standard of living” and later on, “A chicken in every pot 
and two cars in every garage.” 

That word “protection” was soothing and labor voted for 
“protection and prosperity.” A few got the protection and 
prosperity. They brought the foreigners over here and hired 
them by the thousands because they could hire him cheaper than 
they could the American worker. Not only the European fore¬ 
igner but the colored people from the South and Mexicans from 
Mexico. 

The protectionists promised the farmer a good market at 
good prices. The farmer, with his improved machinery, skim¬ 
med the cream off of millions of acres of the most fertile land 
God ever made, furnished the American people with an abund¬ 
ance of food and shipped abroad vast quantities which gave us 
a balance of trade in our favor and made it possible for the 
manufacturer to obtain capital to go into his line of business. 
The manufacturer was delighted with this protection as he was 
getting millions out of it at the expense of the masses. They 
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furnished the campaign funds and got more protection and final¬ 
ly got the walls up so high the foreign countries could not sell 
their goods in this country on account of the tariff. So they 
retaliated with a tariff wall so that the farmer could not sell his 
products on the foreign market. About that time the prices 
of everything the farmer had to buy were high and what he sold 
was low. Beef and pork went down to three and four cents per 
pound and grain was worth on the market about the cost of get¬ 
ting it to market so it was worth nothing to* the farmer. 

About this time labor and the farmer began to wonder where 
the great benefit of the protective tariff was for them. That 
was about the time we all voted the Democratic ticket and 
elected Roosevelt. Now he comes forward with a plan to help 
the farmers and labor and we are all falling for that—especial¬ 
ly labor. It has been encouraged by the President and by John 
L. Lewis as a master mind in that channel of endeavor, and there 
is considerable said at thisf time on the communistic influence 
which is not going to lose an opportunity to stir up trouble 
so they can present their claims. With our great body of labor- 
foreigners, and with the capacity of our American born labor, 
a^jin^ of 1 them are willing to listen to any crack-pot propaganda 
t^^.jhomep ^long knowing that they did not get protection and 
.p^p^erj^y wi^h Jdjie Republican plan, they are willing now to 
^f-^b ^lse and give that a trial. Although capital 
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He then mentions numerous conditions that now exist and 
gives a very gloomy word picture of it. Here are a few quota¬ 
tions from his article: 

“Now our nation is trembling on the very brink of destruc¬ 
tion. ” 

“Let me repeat our only hope is in God.” 

“I am sure every loyal, red blooded, true hearted Christian 
American who loves dearly this ‘sweet land of liberty’ is very 
sorry to see the nation going as it is.” 

What surprises me is if these dear Christian people feel so 
sorry to see the nation going as it is, why do they not do more 
about it? 

It seems to me it would be nearer the truth if we were to 
sing: 

Our country gone to pot 
Bad politics and rot. 

W T e pray to be saved 

Act the cow'ard and the slave. 

Where w ere your red blooded, true hearted American citizens 
when w'e put on the dry campaign. We put up a strong candi¬ 
date at the head of our ticket—Ora M. Riggs—for Congress. We 
got in the whole county about as many votes as there was in 
one large church in Gary or Hammond. At that time an old 
politician w'ho had been “through the mills” laughed at me for 
running on the dry ticket and said, “You won’t get anywhere. 
I would rather have one saloon keeper working for me than six 
preachers.” He w r as working as a politician for success—not for 
a principle. 

Down in New York, some time ago, politicians were talking 
about how to get the saloon vote. A church man spoke up and 
said u How about the church vote?” The politician’s reply was, 
“We do not consider it.” They do not get out the vote as an 
organization does, nor demand something as the liquor interests 
do. When we got prohibition they worked as a unit and won, 
for they put up a good fight, but they went to sleep afterward 
and lost all they had gained, and more. 

Good business judgment should have told the Drys that the 
liquor interests never give up and they should have been just 
as wide awake after the Eighteenth Amendment was adopted and 
continued just as great a fight to see that the law was enforced. 

If every church community in the United States had appointed 
committees of law enforcement, as was done in Griffith, the 
Eighteenth Amendment would never have been repealed. The 
law was allowed to become a dead letter and people were dis¬ 
gusted and voted for repeal. So the Drys have only themselves 
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to thank. This “land of the free and home of the brave” is 
a government by the people who work and strive (eternal vigil¬ 
ance is the price of liberty). The Drys got their victory by hard 
determined work and lost it by inaction. 

I admire Mr. Isenhour’s intelligent attitude toward the 
situation and there certainly must be a general waking up of 
the better class of people to save this country. He says, “The 
main thing now is to resort to prayer and call mightily upon 
God for help.” 

That is all right but do not lie back and expect the Lord 
to do it all, as it seems to me is done in most cases. If you pray, 
earnestly believing that your prayer is going to prompt action, 
you will go to work and do it yourself. If you pray for God 
to feed the hungry and clothe the naked, you do not expect to 
see second-hand clothes and baskets o*f food fall down from 
heaven. Your prayer should prompt action or your prayer is 
no good. 

We hear so much about following Christ. What do they 
mean? Is that just idle words, or do they mean business? 
Christ took a straightforward course to his death for a cause. 
How many are anxious and willing to follow him to that end? 
If there were many there would be a mighty change in our 
public and private affairs soon. I sometimes think the good 
people see what Christ got for standing for a principle, and they 
are afraid to act for fear they will get the same treatment. 

Not a thousand miles from here the good people got to¬ 
gether and discussed manner and means to rid the community 
of sin and corruption. They are anxious to do something to 
better conditions, but it is dangerous business. Interfering 
with the underworld's plans may cause you to lose your job, 
or you may get bumped off. In most any of these tow r ns they 
can hire a man shot for $100. A man with a wife and children 
look at it in a business way and think it is a better part of 
good judgment not to follow to the death. But you can pray 
“Thy kingdom come, thy will be done on earth” and if this 
does not prompt action, the underworld will not be disturbed 
very much. 

But I am satisfied that if your prayer should prompt ac¬ 
tion, and the good people would fearlessly and courageously 
fight the devil and all his angels, they would come out vic¬ 
torious. 

As Lincoln said, “Let us have faith that might makes right 
and in that faith let us, to that end, dare to do our duty as 
we understand it.” If the good people in and out of the church 
would dare to do their duty as they understand it, there would 
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be a great change come over this United States of America, and 
the church would grow in power and favor as never before. 


April 1937 

PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT NOT A DICTATOR 

Some are calling President Roosevelt a Dictator. He is 
not the Dictator. John L. Lewis is the Dictator. He is telling 
the president what to do. He is telling the secretary of labor. 
Madam Perkins, what to do. He is telling the governor of Mich¬ 
igan what to do and he is telling all the sit-down strikers what 
to do, and also telling every cowardly official—who wants to 
keep their office through the labor vote—what to do. 

So you see he is dictating a plenty, and if he has his way 
there will be more of it. If he does not w ish to be president of 
the United States in 1940 he will be in a position to dictate who 
will be—that is if his plans work out according to his program. 
Lewis is ambitious and pretty smart and has the tenacity of a 
bulldog. 

He is just the kind of man to lead a mob of working men. 
We have allowad the off-scouring of the earth to come here and 
instead of our Americanizing them they have foreignized us. 
They have no principle or high standards of American citizen¬ 
ship. They have brought their conceived ideas of socialism and 
communism and some of our American workmen have been 
influenced by their propaganda. Just as sure as John L. Lewis 
and his gang get control and run this country they will wreck 
it, and the first ones to suffer will be the working class. 

We know that heretofore there have been great wrongs 
done the farmers and working-for-wage people, but it was no 
one’s fault but our own for w^e had the majority of votes, but 
we did not know T enough to use our votes intelligently. In this 
form of government of ours we must have intelligent and 
honest voters who will select intelligent and honest law makers 
and public officers. Until we get a majority of intelligent 
and honest voters we cannot expect a good government. 

We do not have to go back farther than our last elec¬ 

tion of a Congressman in Lake county, Indiana, to prove that 
the people are not capable of selecting a good representative. 
The one that was elected prided himself on doing just what he 

was supposed not to do as a rule. If all he had to do* was “to 

follow the president” he might as well have stayed at home and 
let the president run the whole thing. 

It was the labor vote that decided the election in this coun¬ 
try and of course they expect to reap the benefit, but do they 
know enough to think this thihg through. Short hours and high 
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wages make the cost of their product high. If farmers do not 
get enough for their products, and unorganized labor and old 
people retire on an income, the farmer cannot buy the high 
priced manufactured goods. The factory will have to quit mak¬ 
ing them and men will again be thrown out of w r ork. If pros¬ 
perity is going to continue in this country w^e have got to keep 
trade and prices w’ell balanced, and if we keep prices and con¬ 
ditions well balanced and everybody show and act common 
sense, we can all live in luxury in this United States of America. 
Congress is waking up to this sit-down strike business. Senator 
Wm. E. Borah, as usual, has something to say. He has a full 
knowledge of the affair, which gives him a large viewpoint. He 
says, “The primary cause of the wave of labor troubles is lack 
of enforcement of federal anti-trust law’s and the rebirth of 
monopolistic control of industry just as they did in 1928 and 
1929 and the people on the bottom are no better off than they 
were then/’ 

There is something w T rong but when this thing is settled 
right it will be by intelligent voters at election selecting good 
intelligent and honest men to make our law’s and intelligent and 
honest men to enforce those laws. It is not going to be brought 
about by mob rule. 

Charles E. Hoffman of Michigan charges that President 
Roosevelt gets his labor orders from Lewis. There is no ques¬ 
tion in my mind that Lewis and the president had an under¬ 
standing and the attitude of the president goes to show that he 
is “hog tied” by his bargain with Lewis. Can we imagine a man 
big enough to be president of the United States entering into 
an understanding with any clique or clan that would put him 
under obligations for his future decisions as president of the 
United States? What Lew r is said proves he did. 


A man writing to the Hammond Times very kindly suggest¬ 
ed that the Saloon Keepers take care of the drunks so they 
would not go out and kill people. 


FROM MR. WOODS 

Griffith, Ind., May 28, 1937. 

Editor Times: 

We were very much interested in the nice letter of Harold 
Cross in the nice way he had in taking care of the drunken auto 
owners. But is he not asking too much of the tavern keepers? 
Why their back room would have to be larger than their front 
room. To put a lot of those fellows together would surely cause 
trouble and if the bartender would quiet them by a hard hit on 




the head with the bung starter that would be liable to cause 
trouble and be the means of losing a “valuable customer.’* I 
would suggest that the mayor appoint a committee of the best 
citizens of Hammond where the chairman of this committee shall 
be a minister in good standing to see that these drunks are taken 
home safely as well as protecting the general public and it also 
should be their duty to stay with the family for some time to 
see that the man in his cups does not kill some of the children 
or knock his wife’s teeth out. 

But if this man has spent all his wages at the tavern—they 
should see that a further appropriation be made for the support 
of the family. 

Why should the liquor dealer be expected to take care of 
the drunks? By the laws of the state of Indiana his is a lawful 
business and he has a right to sell the goods that he does even 
if these goods do cause customers to go out on the road or kill 
people with a deadly weapon. 

Some years ago it was said that alcohol and gasoline would 
not mix, but Hammond and vicinity have proved that was false 
for the result shows that it has been mixed to a considerable ex¬ 
tent with very determined results. No, we did not get the saloon 
back, but a “rose would smell as sweet by any other name/ 1 
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REPORT OF THE CELEBRATION 


ONE HUNDRED YEARS 

Last Saturday we had the experience of visiting a Lake 
County farm which has been the property of one family for one 
hundred years. It was very interesting to hear again the story 
of Bartlett Woods, who came to this country as a boy and took 
up the government land which now constitutes the Woods 
farm. The English boy became a patriotic American citizen 
and made his voice heard and his influence felt in the questions 
of the day. He became a Free-Soiler at a time w'hen the general 
public was bitterly opposed to that principle. Later when the 
Republican party appeared upon the scene he was an active 
Republican and was a delegate to the convention which nomi¬ 
nated Abraham Lincoln for the Presidency. 

One of the intriguing exhibits which was to be seen at 
the centennial celebration was a copy of a hand bill calling at¬ 
tention to a series of meetings held in the fall of 1848. The 
following is a copy of the poster. Mr. S. B. Woods states that 
he is sure from the way it is worded that it was his father, 
Bartlett Woods, who w r rote it. 

FREE SOIL AND FREEDOM 

The undersigned will address the citizens of West Creek 
on the issue of Free Soil and Equal Rights against Slavery and 
Aristocracy, at the Methodist Meeting House on Thursday, the 
5th day of October next—of Cedar Creek, at the home of Leonard 
Stringham on Friday the 6th—of Eagle Creek, at the place of 
holding elections—of Winfield township, on Friday, the 13th, 
at the place of holding elections—and of Ross township, at the 
hon e of S. B. Straight, in Centerville on Saturday, the 14th. 

Now Come One And All And See What A Horrible Demon 
That Free Soil Demon Is. 

You Shall Not Be Injured. Come And Learn Whether It 
Be McDonaldism or The Republicanism of 1776. 

Bartlett Woods. 

A. McDonald. 

September 10, 1848. 

From that time on, as the battle against slavery waxed 
more and more furiously, Bartlett Woods made his views known 
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through the newspapers of the county and through personal 
contact with his friends and neighbors. When the Civil War 
came his oldest son enlisted and soon thereafter gave his life 
to the fight for human freedom. Through those dark days 
Mr. Woods stood by the President and when Lincoln issued 
his Emancipation proclamation he rejoiced that this great coun¬ 
try was at last the land of freedom in every sense of the 
word. 

There is a lesson to be learned from the life of this man. 
He, and his fellow pioneers, made this country what it is and 
we of today should be able to gather courage, from the study of 
their lives, to keep the heritage they gave us. 


CENTENNIAL OF WOODS FARM 

In spite of the chilly, threatening weather last Saturday, 
more than two hundred friends and neighbors gathered at the 
Woods farm near Lottaville to help celebrate the one hundredth 
anniversary of the purchase of the farm. Mr. Bartlett W oods 
took up his residence in Lake County and purchased from the 
government, in 1837 for $1.25 per acre, the land which is now 
the Woods farm. 

The program was a splendid one, full of pathos and mirth. 
Promptly at one thirty Mr. Sam B. Woods introduced the 
chairman, Mr. Foster Bruce, who called upon Rev. Trodie, of 
the Griffith Methodist Church to lead in prayer. Mr. Bruce, 
in an interesting way commented on and read portions of a 
letter written in 1865 by Bartlett Woods to his son, a soldier 
with the Union troops, who later died from a fever caused 
by exposure and hardship. 

Rev. H. H. Leasenby, retired Methodist minister of Ham¬ 
mond, and a long time friend of the Woods family, gave an 
interesting address honoring the pioneers who blazed the trail, 
sacrificed and endured hardship to establish homes. He told 
how he and Mr. Sam B. Woods, standing beneath the trees 
at the farm in 1927 promised each other to live ten years more 
so as to be able to take part in this centennial celebration in 
1937. Each had kept his promise. 

The crowd enjoyed the two songs, “Home Sweet Home 1 ’ 
and “Love's Old Sweet Song,” sung by a quartette consisting 
of Mrs. Emma Summers, Mrs. Davis, Mr. W. K. Adams and 
Mr. Clarence Hutchins. Later Mrs. Summers sang a solo in 
memory of Mrs. Mallue Vilmer Woods, deceased wife of Mr. 
Sam B. Woods. Miss Roberta Malmstone furnished piano accom- 
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panirnent and an orchestra of eight girls from the Froebel High 
School of Gary gave several selections. 

Dr. F. A. Malmstone read the address given by Bartlett Woods 
at the fiftieth anniversary meeting of the Lake County Historical 
Society in 1884. In a talk preceding this reading the doctor 
paid a splendid tribute to his father-in-law, Mr. Sam B. Woods, 
telling how, since the two had lived for several years under the 
same roof, Mr. Woods had been a daily inspiration to him. 

Mr. W. C. Belman, of Hammond, read in a scholarly, in¬ 
teresting manner, an address which he gave on “Bartlett Woods, 
1818-1903” on the twenty-sixth of August, 1922, at the un¬ 
veiling of a bronze tablet in memory of Bartlett Woods. It was 
fitting that this address should be again given by Mr. Belman. 

Mrs. Bennett, of Chicago, a granddaughter of Bartlett 
Woods, gave a splendid paper eulogizing her grandfather and 
grandmother: and Mrs. Alice Mundel Demmons, of Hobart, with 
very fitting words dedicated a bronze marker to the memory 
of Ann Eliza Siegler Woods as it was unveiled by Charlotte 
Clark and Barbara Malmstone, both of the children being great- 
grand-daughters of Bartlett and Ann Eliza Siegler Woods. 

Several of Lake County’s old residents gave reminiscences 
of the pioneer days and after the dedication the guests partook 
of a delicious luncheon prepared and served by Mrs. F. A. Malm¬ 
stone and Mrs. C. A. Clark, both daughters of Mr. S. B. Woods. 
The occasion was one that will live in the memories of those 
present for many years. 


BARTLETT WOODS 
1818-1903 

The following address in memory of Bartlett Woods, pioneer 
of Lake County, Indiana, was delivered by W. C. Belman of 
Hammond, at the forty-sixth annual meeting of the Lake Coun¬ 
ty Historical and Old Settlers’ Association, held August 26, 
1922, at Hickory Ridge Farm, the home of Sam B. Woods, near 
Crown Point. A bronze tablet commemorating Bartlett Woods 
was unveiled. It read, “In Memory of Bartlett Woods—pioneer 
1837—Public Spirited Citizen—Who Stood for the Right.” 

We have met here this afternoon of August 26, 1922, to 
emphasize the words of the poet Longfellow, 

“Lives of great men all remind us. 

We can make our lives sublime 
And departing, leave behind us, 

Footprints on the sand of time.” 
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These words speak of philosophy of real living, the sublim¬ 
ity of life that is worth while, the passing out of life and yet 
having so lived that that life goes on in an ever increasing circle 
of usefulness. We do not often stop in our modern hurry to 
measure the ever-widening circle of influence that the good 
deeds of a righteous man reaches. From generation to genera¬ 
tion those deeds shine forth, not with positive information as 
to their origin but with positive results that tell in human char¬ 
acter. In the modern speech of radio-activity, the good deed 
is broadcasted from its basic center and is picked up and utilized 
by untold thousands who are tuning their characters to the 
proper wave length. To all others it may be only a discordant 
note of buzzing vibrations. 

To recall some of the characteristics, some of the historic 
facts, some of the activities of his life and to draw forth refresh¬ 
ing lessons for the present generation from his noble living have 
we gathered this afternoon to speak of the Honorable Bartlett 
Woods. 

Bartlett Woods was born July 15, 1818, in Winchelsea, 
England. He was baptized in the Winchelsea Church. He after¬ 
wards moved with his parents to Hastings, on the English 
Channel, where his father, John Woods, was postmaster. Here 
the boy received such an education in a small way as would 
become the son of a postmaster. He never had the advantages 
of academic or college training. This loss of training must have 
proved a great handicap to him in later life. His natural ability 
to analyze human motives, foresee and combat political and 
economic intrigue would have been largely augmented if he 
could have been trained in collegiate atmosphere. 

Mr. Woods was fond of telling the fact that his father’s 
memory was remarkable, he being able to recall and repeat al¬ 
most word for word whole sermons that were listened to in a 
Sunday service. 

In May, 1836, Mr. Woods, accompanied by his brother, 
Charles Woods, crossed the Atlantic on their way to America. 
Arriving at New’ York in August, 1836, they made their journey 
westward by Erie Canal and then by stage coach to Michigan 
City, Indiana. Mr. Woods came to Lake County in 1837. In 
that year he purchased from the government the tw’o hundred 
forty acres of land which was to become his home, paying for 
the same $1.25 per acre. He built a log house on the site of 
{ th i e r present home. These beautiful locust trees which adorn 
th#iaWh were planted by him when they were no larger than. 
wTifp'-itktes.' 1 •* 
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On April 17, 1841, he was married to Sarah Ann Griffin. 
By her he had one son who served in the Civil War and lost 
his life on a forced march while sick. The record of the death 
of Mrs. Woods seems to have been lost. On January 28, 1847, 
Mr. Woods traveled with a yoke of oxen and a heavy wagon 
to the home of Samuel Sigler near Liverpool and there married 
Ann Eliza Sigler and brought her to the farm home. To this 
marriage were bom the following children: 

Caroline Matilda Woods Randolph, Crown Point, 
William Woods, Ross Township, 

Jefferson B. Woods, Boone Grove, 

Sam. B. Woods, Ross Township, 

Charlotte Ann Woods Merrill, Chicago, 

Walter Lincoln Woods, Chicago, 

Alice Woods Cormack, Chicago. 


Mrs. Woods was a woman of fine traits. She was a great 
companion and helpmeet to her husband. Her skill in spinning 
the wool and weaving it into homespun cloth, and her ability 
to make it into garments for her family helped to fill the great 
need in the Woods household. Her son, Sam B. Woods, proud¬ 
ly related to me the joy he had in the wearing of rye straw 
hats woven by his mother from the straw gleaned from the 
field; a common hat for common wear and a finer one for Sun¬ 
day. Mr. Woods also relates how when in husking corn, the 
wife seeing him struggle at the task (for he was not a practical 
farmer at that time) showed him how to make a husking peg, 
making the first one as a sample. 

O, those pioneer mothers of ours, those mothers who bore 
the tasks of life, with heroism and with joy, who led the way 
along life’s pathway with such uplifting courage, such wonder¬ 
ful devotion, such marvelous faith in the future, such abound¬ 
ing omniscience, such abiding love for childhood. To them, my 
friends, let us bow reverently this afternoon and thank God 
for loving, devoted motherhood. 

Mr. Woods as an early pioneer responded to the call of 
the times and the natural qualities of his nature and became 
very much interested in the welfare of his neighbors and of 
the county in which he resided. The first activity that demand¬ 
ed his time and energy was his farm and home life. Mr. Woods 
was a farmer, and as such, he devoted his life to being as good 
a farmer as possible. He knew’ the needs of the farmer in those 
days and was very active in organizing them into such societies 


and gatherings as would aid in a more complete understanding 
of the needs of each other. 

The Crown Point Herald under date of October 1, 1873, 
gave a sketch of the County Fair in part as follows: 

The display of stock was large and magnificent. Its offi¬ 
cers deserve great credit for the degree of excellence the Asso¬ 
ciation has attained and when President Bartlett Woods after 
four years of service, asked a release it was denied him and 
he was re-elected for another year.” 

The Harvest Festival in September, 1873, was an outpour¬ 
ing of patrons of husbandry. The Crown Point Register re¬ 
ports a procession of teams over two miles in length. Among 
other speeches, Mr. Woods was quoted as saying: ‘‘This grand 
country of ours, with mere wealth of soils and mines than any 
other in the world, is today a Republic—tomorrow, it may be 
a despctism. On this generation rests the responsibility of so 
shaping its destiny that it may forever remain. Let them 
remember that education and intelligence are the fundamental 
conditions for sustaining a Republic form of government.” 

4 ‘The boys and girls of today look upon this sudden acquisi¬ 
tion of wealth and think that the old-fashioned way of getting 
a living is very slow. They prefer a short cut to wealth. With 
this idea, men lose their manly feeling, their independence. Will 
such men make good citizens 1” 

In another address delivered to the Lowell Grange in 1874 
he discussed frankly the problems of farm life. The value 
of association to strengthen the farmer, his idea of service 
to his fellowmen is best shown by the sentence, 4 ‘If we can 
lift up a fallen brother, let us do it. It is always safe to do 
good.” Again he says, “In fact all, old or young, men or 
women, within the grange, if they follow its teachings are 
stronger in the faith of a more generous feeling towards each 
other; of a more extended charity; of a more elevated thought; 
greater self respect, and enlarged views of the dignity of labor 
and reverence for the great Creative Power.” 

This emphasis of the dignity of labor; the realization of 
the great Creative Power—God; his constant effort to crystalize 
in public sentiment the need of inter-relationship of man to 
man in the great brotherhood of community life; his great 
interest in the social and economic habits of the young, as to 
whether those habits would produce a qualitative citizenship; 
all of those marked characteristics of his life’s activity, exhibit 
to me, as I believe it will to you today, the high ideals of the 
most worthy citizen to whom we today pay homage. 
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Mr. Woods was a politician—a politician in the broad, true 
sense in which that word is so seldom used. He believed in 
government—in a republican form of government—that form 
which to attain its highest ideals requires of every citizen an 
intelligent study of political questions and an independent 
thinking and independent action of individual voters. He may 
have believed in political parties, but he would use the party 
to produce good government and not to enthrall private judg¬ 
ment. He began his political life in 1848 at the age of thirty 
years when he attended the first Free Soil meeting in Lake 
County. 

With such heroic characters of Lake County as Judge Clark, 
Alex McDonald, Wellington Clark, Alfred Foster, Dr. Pettibone, 
Dr. Wood of Lowell, John Wood of Deep River, Samuel Sigler, 
David K. Pettibone and many others, he met to organize public 
sentiment in favor of human liberty in America, regardless of 
color. At this meeting, Judge Clark presided, while Wellington 
Clark and Bartlett Woods were secretaries. 

Bartlett Woods and Alexander McDonald were chosen to 
speak on those issues in every community in Lake County. 

Mr. Woods in 1884 declared that it was his belief that the 
Free Soil ideas then declared became the germ from which 
sprang the Republican party. Lake County became a strong 
follower of those principles and demonstrated its adherence to 
those principles by being one of the foremost counties of the 
State in the support of Fremont, Lincoln, Grant and Colfax. So 
active was Mr. Woods in the furthering of Free Soil ideas that 
he was frequently referred to as the “Black Abolitionist,” to 
which charge he proudly pleaded guilty. From 1861 to 1865 
he represented his district in the legislature as State Representa¬ 
tive. 

His independence in political thought is best illustrated by 
his controversy with the Crown Point Register as printed in 
the Crown Point Herald under date of August 31, 1874: 

“The Crown Point Register has blown its blasts of opposi¬ 
tion to the Independent County Convention. This was to be 
expected, and a fairly manly opposition is perfectly legitimate 
and proper. As to my being the chief mover in the matter is 
immaterial. The Register knows why I oppose the Republican 
party and so does every reading man in Lake County. I oppose 
it on its domineering and relentless spirit towards Charles Sum¬ 
ner and Carl Schurz. . . . Honestly believing all this and 
more, as a citizen, I have a perfect right to oppose, and if neces¬ 
sary with others to assist in organizing a movement in which 
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all the people can fraternize. You may say you do not think 
so—if so—stay with and in the party. I can allow others to 
differ with me, and all I ask is the same privilege. The men 
of Lake County, whose labor has made the county what it is, 
know r their rights and will maintain them.” 

At another time when Congressman Crumpacker had used 
his individual privilege to vote as his judgment dictated and 
not as the Republican leaders demanded, when he, as one of 
three, voted against the annexation of Hawaii, and because of 
that vote the Rensselaer Republican and Lowell Tribune both 
spoke in scathing terms of his independence, in voting against 
his party, Mr. Woods, in an open letter to the Crown Point 
Star again indicates the spirit of political independence and 
upholds Mr. Crumpacker as follows: 

“The foundation principle of the Republican party was 
free speech, free thought, free men, the right of private indivi¬ 
dual judgment, and Mr. Crumpacker as an American congress¬ 
man exercised all these rights and after mature deliberation said 
he was opposed to such annexation. Believing this, he had the 
courage of his convictions and voted against annexation as he 
had a perfect right to do. It shows he is a free man and not a 
slave to some assumed authority. Would you have our congress¬ 
man a mere automaton, a mere machine, one who has not the 
sense to think for himself, or the courage to defy the despotism 
of a majority.” 

Whether the question of annexation was right or wrong, 
is not germane to this biography. What I do desire to em¬ 
phasize is the fact that Mr. Woods w r as at all times a bold and 
fearless thinker, one who demanded the freedom of thought 
and the press for all, whether friend or foe. He always stood 
unconditionally for the high ideals of American principles and 
opposed unalterably to any sense of bondage or serfdom of party 
leaders. He therein set a high ideal and on this occasion, I 
can do no higher honor to his name than to commend his action 
to the present generation. Had we more of such men in our 
county, our local political matters would undoubtedly have a 
higher tone of moral and civic life. 

Mr. Woods was a student of social and economic questions. 
While he was a Republican in politics he never could and never 
did subscribe to the high tariff policy of that party. His study 
of economics led him to favor open competition in the markets 
of the world. In a well-written article in 1873 he foresaw the 
burden of taxation w'hich the tariff put on the farmer. He 
discussed the government control of transportation and the 


right of fixing prices by law to counteract the monopoly of 
product and service necessary to the welfare of the public. Both 
of which he classes as undesirable in policy by a free nation. 
“Competition is the solution to the control of products and 
prices. If we are compelled to seek the world’s market to sell 
in, we should have the world’s market to buy in.” This is 
not far from the thought of the modern commerce idea brought 
on by the great world war problems of economic life. His 
discussions of the monetary question during the greenback craze 
are very interesting. Being fundamentally honest and demand¬ 
ing justice for all, he could not consistently stand by and allow 
the printing presses of the nation to turn out the valueless green¬ 
back dollar that had the stamp of fiat money. His reply “the 
whole scheme is a delusion and a snare, this continual demand 
for more paper money is a plan to get something for nothing 
to rob labor of its just rights; and would end in a general crash 
and national bankruptcy.” 

The truth of his argument is plainly discernible today by 
all those nations of Europe who endeavored to pay their debts 
by operating printing presses. And no one is more sure of 
the fallacy than those who, in spite of the warning of conserva¬ 
tive bankers, bought the German mark, or the Austrian kronen, 
as an investment only to find now that they are valueless. His 
sense of economic righteousness had not left him when the silver 
craze led by Bryan passed over the country. Then it was that 
he stood again for the honest dollar produced in competition by 
honest labor and declared that only men who would denounce 
the president for curbing mob-law in Chicago and could control 
a convention that would demand a dishonest dollar. 

As early as 1881, when the question of compulsory educa¬ 
tion was hardly recognized, we find Mr. Woods championing 
the cause in a well defined article in the Crown Point Star, 
thereby showing him to be a real leader of the people in estab¬ 
lishing sentiment for advanced ideas of civic life. 

I quote him as follows: 

“Every American citizen should be educated, not only for 
his own individual good, but for the better fitting him for the 
duty that devolves on him as a citizen. He is intrusted with a 
vote, a voice in the government and to execute this properly, 
and intelligently, he should be educated. It is on the theory 
of necessity that the State takes on itself the great work of 
instructing the people—every child is considered a ward of 
the State, and to every child is provided an elementary educa¬ 
tion. Because life and property is safer in the midst of an 


intelligent community, than surrounded by a mass of ignorance 
and ignorance in a republic is a constant menace to the nation’s 
life. To have an equivalent of this, and to yield the best re¬ 
sults, all the children should go to school.” 

No sane man objects now, many did then. The above, 
written thirty years ago, I say again, shows the value of Mr. 
Woods to his community as a leader in all civic and economic 
questions of his day. 

Mr. Woods also had a vision of the importance of the great 
Calumet region. In the early days of 1881, when hardly any 
factory had located in the county he penned the following pro¬ 
phetic picture: 4 ‘Geographically Lake County stands without a 
rival in the State. From east to west in command of the en¬ 
trance to Chicago—it is on the world’s highway of commerce. 
It requires but little stretch of the imagination to believe that 
the day is coming when we may see an Atlantic steamer from 
Bremen or Liverpool floating on an inland harbor, within the 
borders of Lake County.” All this is a provision of the Uliana 
Harbor and the Great Lakes Waterway which is demanding the 
attention of this great district and the whole middle west. And 
yet, with all this vision before him in 1881 it is somewhat hum¬ 
orous to know that but a few years before, in 1876, while dis¬ 
cussing the wisdom of the county commissioners in purchasing 
Fancher Lake site for county fair grounds, which proposition 
he strongly opposed, he spoke as follows: 

“But the Lake County of the future will have a large 
population and meetings of two thousand people will be noth¬ 
ing uncommon. How are they to get there By their own 
teams, of course. Four persons to a team will make five hundred 
teams. This plan of tying teams to the fences of the present 
vacant lots outside will cease. We must buy more lands so 
farmers can have a place to tie their horses and with their 
families eat a picnic dinner and be happy.” 

Little did our kind-hearted old friend dream of the rapid 
automobile that does not need fences not trees to tie to. 

Then again, Mr. Woods was a man of peace. After the 
terrible turmoil and unsettling of civilization resulting from 
the great World War, the terror of which he could scarcely have 
dreamed, it is refreshing to know of his attitude just before 
the Spanish-American war. In an article to the Star he says: 

“Let us stand by President McKinley, who, brave and de¬ 
termined to do his duty to his country, facing embarrassments 
and complications, is still strong to avert war, and every citizen, 
regardless of politics, should stand by him in this crisis of our 


country’s history. If there should be war, ‘yellow’ journalism 
will in a great measure be responsible. The majority of our 
people look upon war with all its modern engines of destruction 
as horrible. Let us avert these horrors of certain death to our 
men, and lift the dark clouds of anguish from our homes. This 
is the effort of the men and women prompted by the noblest and 
best impulses.” 

Mr. Woods was a man of deep religious feeling. Born in 
old England and christened into the old English church and 
reared under the creed of Episcopal faith, one would expect 
him to be at least formally religious. But Mr. Woods was so 
independent in his thinking, so adverse to being bound down 
by formalities that he rebelled against the creed of his fathers 
and became an independent apostle of religious liberty in the 
community. He had a very deep reverence for God, the creator 
of all things. He had a deep appreciation and many times ex¬ 
pressed that appreciation of the love of God toward humanity. 
To him, love w r as the great controlling force in human nature 
and in human life. He was fond of quoting that Scripture text, 
“Love w r orketh no ill in his neighbor; therefore, love is the 
fulfilling of the law.” 

It was the sentiment of his thought that reverence of chil¬ 
dren for their parents was like unto reverence for God. To a 
man who had that deep, active force of love working within 
him, there must have come into his spiritual life the realization 
of a close communion with the creator of all things. Was it 
not the Master of Galilee who said at one time when the scribes 
pressed him for a decision regarding w'hich w r as the greatest com¬ 
mandment, there is no greater commandment than these com¬ 
mandments of love. If you have followed them completely thou 
are not far from the Kingdom of God. 

Thus have we characterized this early pioneer of Lake 
County. We'have endeavored to emphasize his worth as a citi¬ 
zen, as a friend, as a student of life, as a father, as a husband, 
as a man of high ideals, as a man of sturdy habits, noble aspira¬ 
tions, a disciple of love, a man of God. 

On October 6, 1900, the wife and mother passed away, and 
on May 1, 1903, the husband and father joined her in the Great 
Beyond. They w r ere both laid to rest in Maplewood Cemetery 
at Crown Point. 

Today we pay reverence and homage to this worthy man. 
Today we unveil this monument to his memory. This monument 
of granite that has withstood the storm of the world making 
for untold ages is a fitting emblem to one who withstood the 
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storms of character making for so many years. And while the 
granite rock shall carry untarnished this bronze tablet to tell 
the brief story of his life, may we trust that the real monument 
shall be that of his worthy living instilled into the hearts of the 
generations as they pass this way. 
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Now as a parting shot 
I want to say Good Bye, 

Good Luck, Long Life and prosperity, and give you the 
secret of obtaining all these things. 

Work hard and long. 

Eat plenty of good nutritious food. 

Keep Limber, Loving and a little Loony. 

—Sam B. Woods. 
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